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Art.  I. — Plan  of  a  Railway  from  Calais  to  Calcutta,  M,S,  1S51. 

Manv  persons,  who  talk  of  everything  in  its  turn  and  study 
nothing  eonipletely,  have  dismissed  tliis  scheme  as  a  chimera. 
The  prospect  of  a  railway  obliterating  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  nations,  and  running  in  one  continuous  line  from  Calais  to 
Calcutta,  is  too  grand  for  their  imagination.  It  is  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  settle  such  matters  over  the  drawing-room  rug.  Did 
we  trust  to  that  class  of  inquirers,  few  of  our  bold  minds  would 
have  displayed  the  trophies  and  achievements  of  their  genius. 
Steam  itself  was  ridiculed  with  infinite  brilliance  by  ])arties  of 
comjdaccnt  ])hilosophers  assembled  round  a  tea-kettle.  The 
electric  telegraph  was  derided  by  gentlemen,  old  as  well  as 
young,  whose  ideas  never  rose  above  the  smoke  of  their  cigars. 
Hut,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  for  them  to  stay  the  advance  of 
civilization ;  for,  while  they  are  lisjiing  prophecies  of  failure, 
the  experiment  will  be  made,  and  the  victory  will  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Still,  incredulity  on  this  point  is  not  so  much  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  The  plan  is  dazzling.  It  startles  by  its  magnitude. 
Ibilikc  many  schemes,  however,  it  seems  less  feasible  than  it  is. 
When  we  have  glanced  at  the  things  which  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  communication  with  India,  it  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  immense  difficulties  have  been  subdued.  We  may 
then  unroll  in  outline  the  panorama  of  that  route  w’hicli  it  is 
designed  to  open  w’ith  a  railw  ay.  The  enterprise  of  the  future 
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will  not  then  appear  so  portentous  when  compared  with  the 
achievements  of  the  past. 

In  ancient  times,  the  East  was,  to  the  mind  of  Europe,  a 
distant  vision :  it  was  the  region  of  fabled  beauty,  which  gave 
nil  kinds  of  rich  and  precious  things,  but  was  unknown  to  the 
races  w’hich  consumed  its  products.  Itomance  chose  it  as  her 
favourite  scene  because  it  was  obscured  from  sight.  Rumour 
exaggerated  its  wealth  and  splendour.  Ciradually  merchants 
travelled  towards  the  countries  of  the  rising  sun,  and  met  with 
coinpnnies  of  strange  traders,  who  trafficked  with  them  in 
various  commodities.  A  broken  chain  of  intercourse  thus  con¬ 
nected  Italy  with  India.  The  ])eculiar  products  of  that  remote 
land  passed  from  caravan  to  caravan,  until  the  last  distributor 
of  them  knew  not  whence  they  came.  Spices  and  gums,  which 
perfumed  the  tables  of  epicurean  Rome,  were  known  to  come 
from  the  East,  but  the  sheikhs  of  Arabia  who  sold  them  could 
not  tell  in  what  parts  they  grew.  This  was  the  first  step 
towards  a  communication  with  Hindustan. 

In  later  ages,  when  geogiajdiical  science  was  more  widely 
spread,  Venice  improved  the  intercourse  of  Europe  with  the 
East,  and  brought  home  its  commodities  by  a  route  only  prac¬ 
ticable  to  herself.  Deep-laden  galleons  from  the  seas  of  the 
oriental  hemisphere  poured  into  that  city  the  treasures  which, 
worthily  employed  by  the  administrators  of  a  free  state,  enabled 
her  to  stand  for  four  hundred  years  the  capital  of  a  republic 
whose  glories  contrast  vividlv  with  the  shame  of  her  servitude 
to  Austria.  Of  such  importance  was  this  commerce.  Then 
came  V  asco  di  Gama  to  open  the  gates  of  India.  The  streams 
of  traffic  forsook  their  ancient  channel,  and  the  united  oceans 
ot  the  south  becamti  familiar  to  the  mercantile  fleets  which 
annually  bent  their  sails  towards  the  East.  That  w’as  viewed 
ns  n  mighty  revolution  in  the  means  of  intercourse  between 
scattered  families  of  mankind.  In  the  age  of  Elizabeth  the 
Eevnnt  Company  opened  a  new  way,  and  the  Euphrates  became 
a  channel  of  trtide,  as  it  wdll  probably  soon  again  be.  Rut  all 
this  WHS  arduous,  dangerous,  and  unsatisfactorv,  and  the  laud 
route  was  ahaudoued. 

I  he  voyage  by  the  Cape  usually  occupied  a  hundred  days. 
1  his  was  little  in  proportion  to  the  wearisome  jounieys  formerly 
undertaken ;  but  times  change.  Closer  bonds  were  needed. 
Eleven  \  cars  ago,  after  many  struggles,  the  man  whose  widow 
now  pmes  on  a  wretched  stipend — the  gift  of  gratitude  from 
our  imperial  treasury ! — prepared  the  great  highwav'  of  Egypt, 
and  a  current  of  traffic  set  in  that  direction.  It  flowed  at  first 
\  ,  ^**^**‘“^*^'*‘»  along  the  Mediterranean  to  Suez,  through 
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tlic  spicy  island  of  Ceylon,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  The 
detour  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  was  then  saved  by  a  line  across 
France  to  Marseilles,  and  the  Indian  letter-bag  was  thus  carried 
with  tolerable  directness  from  Calais  to  Aden — the  key  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  route  across  tlie  territories  of  our  republican 
friends  cut  off  the  digression  round  Spain,  and  the  passage  by 
Egypt  spared  us  the  immense  circuit  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  has  again  become,  in  contrast  to  the  easy  overland 
journey,  a  name  terrible  to  the  voyager. 

The  consequences  of  this  change  were  immense.  India 
seemed  to  approach  our  shores.  The  pangs  of  separation 
between  friends  became  less  severe ;  home  appeared  to  follow 
the  exile ;  and — but  for  the  thought  of  his  poor  widow — we 
might  be  proud  of  mentioning  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Wag- 
horn.  In  a  political  point  of  view  we  gained  extraordinary 
advantage.  Our  influence  became  more  powerful  in  Egypt; 
our  knowledge  of  India  was  improved  ;  commercial  transactions 
became  more  safe  and  rapid ;  while  the  administration  of  our 
great  eastern  empire  was  brought  more  closely  under  the  survey 
of  the  directors  at  home. 

Now%  however,  a  company  of  British  speculators  proposes  a 
new’  route  to  India,  by  which  a  man  may  in  seven  days  trans¬ 
port  himself  from  London  to  Calcutta.  Carriages  and  locomo¬ 
tives,  rushing  over  iron  lines,  are  to  replace  steam- ships, 
camels,  oceans,  and  canals.  Instead  of  harbours  we  shall  enter 
stations ;  instead  of  passing  through  straits,  we  shall  fly  over 
viaducts;  instead  of  paddling  between  rocks,  we  shall  be 
w’hirlcd  through  tunnels.  The  magnificent  floating  hotels  of 
the  Oriental  Company  will  become  vulgar  means  of  transport. 
None  but  old-fashioned  people  w’ill  think  of  travelling  by  them. 
When  we^  the  ‘  men  of  progress,’  spend  our  summer  season  in 
a  country-house  among  the  Ncilgherry  hills,  w^e  shall  not  dream 
of  going  by  those  antiquated  conveyances  by  which  persons 
now’  waste  a  w’hole  month  in  the  journey  to  India.  We  shall 
go  down  to  Gracechurch-street,  take  our  second-class  ticket  by 
tlie  ‘  Great  Eastern,  Calais,  Constantino])le,  Orontes,  Euphrates, 
and  Calcutta  RaiLvay,’  and  with  a  moderate-sized  carpet-bag, 
full  of  sandwiehes,  pork-pies,  and  sherry,  take  our  seats.  The 
whistle  will  start  our  trains,  and  we  shall  be  off  as  though  it 
were  to  Liverpool  or  Bath ;  for  no  stoppages  arc  to  be  allowed 
by  the  way,  except  to  take  up  or  set  down  passengers. 

This  looks  like  pleasantry,  and  so  it  is,  but  only  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  our  anticipations.  It  is  exactly  what  the 
])rojectors  propose,  and  what  w’c  believe  can  and  will  be  accorii- 
j)lishe(l.  Whither,  however,  will  that  train  convey  us  ?  What 
scenes  shall  wc  pass  by  the  way  ? 
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Ill  the  first  place,  let  engineers  project  as  they  ])lcase,  the 
channel  will  still  separate  the  British  islands  from  France. 
Two  hours  of  rolling  and  pitching  over  salt  water  there  must  be 

_ least,  the  art  of  mechanics  allows  a  suspension- 

bridge  to  be  swung  between  Dover  cliffs  and  the  rocks  of  the 
opposite  continent.  At  present  none  will  blame  us  if  we  con¬ 
sider  such  an  achievement  impossible.  A  steam-packet  must 
be  employed.  We  therefore  start  with  Calais.  Every  one 
knows  that  town,  which  needs,  therefore,  no  more  notice. 
Thence  to  Calcutta  the  ground  is  new ;  that  is,  as  the  overland 
route  to  India. 

The  route  byway  of  Egypt  consists  of  two  sea-stages,  besides 
the  channel,  making  5075  miles ;  that  is,  from  Marseilles  to 
,  Alexandria,  and  from  Suez  to  Calcutta.  The  second  is  by  far 
the  longer,  leading  the  voyager,  as  it  does,  round  two-tbirds  of 
the  Araliian  peninsula.  The  ])roposed  route  would  be  exactly 
5(>()0  miles  from  the  booking-house  in  Gracecburch-street  to 
the  terminus  in  the  capital  of  the  great  llengal  presidency — the 
former  metropolis,  indeed,  of  British  India. 

From  Calais  the  line  runs  to  the  ])ainted  city  of  Ostend,  with 
its  Chinese  variety  of  colours  and  quaint  style  of  building. 
There  the  traveller  may  muse  over  the  change  of  times,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  whistle  of  the  engine  and  the  hum  of  passengers*  voices 
with  the  fearful  sounds  of  war  which,  250  years  ago,  drenched 
the  surrounding  soil  wdth  the  blood  of  ten  myriads  of  men.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  through  aflat,  populous,  and  fertile  country,  he  will  reach 
C'ologne,  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  with  its  ancient  crescent¬ 
shaped  city,  its  vast  cathedral,  its  puqde  shrine  of  flie  three  wise 
men,  and  its  other  curiosities.  Abundance  of  timber,  rich  mines 
of  iron,  plenty  of  coal,  and  an  industrious  people,  have  accu¬ 
mulated  great  wealth  in  the  surrounding  jirovinces,  and  offer 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  as  well  as  merchan¬ 
dize  for  them  to  transport  when  completed.  Then  we  roll  on 
to  Augsburg,  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain — a  large  and  band- 
some  city,  which  will  all’ord  interest  to  all  the  excursionists, 
supposing  they  stojipcd  there  for  refreshments.  From  this  they 
will  fly  along  the  flat  provinces  of  Lombardy,  most  favourable 
to  engineering  enterprise,  and  visit  the  dark,  steej),  winding 
streets  of  T.  rieste,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  with  its  ancient 
remains,  its  gigantic  hospital,  its  cathedrals,  churches,  and  ])ic- 
turesque  scenery.  Thence,  amid  new  landscapes,  new  ]»eo])lc, 
new  associations,  they  will  be  borne  forward  over  the  iron  road, 
until  the  west  is  left  behind ;  the  east  is  reached ;  the  cross 
disappears;  the  crescent  glimmers  overhead;  turbans  and 
flowing  robes  succeed  to  stiff  broadcloth  and  barbar  ous  bats; 
Women  clothed  in  graceful  costumes,  contrast  with  the  heavilv- 
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wrapped  figures  of  the  north  ;  and  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
with  its  golden  domes,  its  glittering  cu])ohis,  its  fairy-like 
minarets,  its  groves  of  elegant  trees,  and  all  its  variety  of  form 
and  hue,  flashes  on  the  sight  like  the  creation  of  enchantment ! 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  physical  capabilities  of  the  countries 
lying  between  Ostend  and  Orsova,on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Whatever  the  difliculties  may  be,  science  and  wealth 
have  determined  to  surmount  them,  for  a  railroad  has  already 
been  resolved  upon  all  the  way.  I'he  whole  plan  is  completed 
and  its  execution  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain.  Thence  to  the 
City  of  Sultans  is  only  345  miles.  Turkey  in  Europe  offers,  as 
far  as  its  surface  is  concerned,  many  facilities  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway.  Lines  of  hills,  indeed,  intersect  it,  but 
they  are  pierced  by  long  regular  valleys,  not  very  sinuous,  and 
labour  is  comparatively  chea}).  The  government  is  most  anxious 
to  promote  an  undertaking  of  the  kind,  and,  under  its  favour, 
the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  line  might  be  purchased  at  a 
low  j)rice.  From  Constantinople  to  Bassorah  on  the  Persian 
•  Gulf  is  1,3C'5  miles:  455  of  these  extend  eastward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Com¬ 
mencing,  therefore,  with  a  tubular  bridge  to  connect  Europe 
with  Asia,  the  route  would  be  across  a  tract  by  no  means  such 
as  to  offer  any  formidable  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  a  railroad. 
The  ranges,  unlike  those  of  northern  India,  are  far  from  impe¬ 
netrable.  Long,  wide,  clear  valleys,  with  a  smooth  level,  open 
them  at  intervals.  In  America  far  greater  difliculties  have  been 
surmounted.  The  indomitable  sj)irit  of  democracy  leads  the 
citizens  of  that  noble  commonwealth  to  assail,  indeed,  the  most 
formidable  barriers  of  the  earth,  but  they  do  achieve  what  they 
dare  attempt,  and  the  line  of  1,500  miles  just  comjdcted  by  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  should  shame  us  from  timidity.  They 
proj)ose  to  tunnel  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  connect 
the  city  of  lnde))endence  in  Missouri  with  San  Francisco  in 
(’alifornia.  If  that  be  considered  feasible  why  not  the  route 
from  Orsova  to  Ilydrabad  ? 

The  traveller  might  take  a  stroll  about  Antioch — which  is 
remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  chca))est  ])laces  in  the  world. 
A  recent  author  tells  us  that  he  tried  to  be  extravagant  there, 
but  could  not.  Passing  down  the  beautiful  vale  of  Elghab, 
we  whirl  along  the  valley  of  the  mighty  Euphrates,  whose  whole 
course  is  1,1)85  miles.  On  the  banks  of  that  celebrated  stream 
— the  ‘joy-making  river’  of  classic  times,  once  stood  cities  ‘the 
glory  of  kingdoms but  desolation  now  reigns  in  their  place. 
Man,  as  Tacitus  says,  has  made  a  solitude  there  and  called  it 
peace  ;  though  it  would  speedily  bloom  again  at  the  apparition 
of  steam.  The  length  of  valley  to  be  occu})icd  by  the  railway 
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is  about  900  miles.  From  Babylon  to  Bassorali  on  the  sea, 
the  train  would  shoot  along  over  a  plain  almost  perfect,  the  rate 
of  inclination  being  only  six  inches  and  a  half  in  c\ei^  mile. 
The  formation  is  chalky,  and  the  level  nature  of  the  country  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  intersected  in  all  direc- 
dous  by  long  artificial  canals,  with  scarcely  any  locks.  All  the 
traces,  however,  of  its  ancient  prosperity  have  disappeared,  and 
the  vast  and  fertile  countries  watered  by  the  Euphrates  are  so 
many  melancholy  deserts. 

In  the  ponderous  but  valuable  work  of  Colonel  Chesney 
we  find  very  inUTesting  information  regarding  the  present 
state  of  this  river  and  the  bordering  regions.  He  believes  that 
valley  to  be  the  natural  channel  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  his 
voluminous  descriptions  prove  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate,  in  imagination,  the  resources 
of  the  country  itself,  and  these  would  all  be  developed  by  the 
consummation  of  the  project  to  wdiich  we  are  desirous  of  calling 
our  readers’  serious  attention. 


Ilcaching  Bassorah,  with  its  corn-fields,  its  date- groves,  its 
gardens,  its  eastern  aspect,  and  its  busy  port,  w’e  continue  our 
route  and  enter  Persia.  A  low’  tract  of  country,  running  along 
tlie  sea  the  whole  length  of  the  gulf,  afi’ords  a  line  for  the  rail¬ 
way.  Its  formation  is  stony,  but  comparatively  smooth,  and 
would  present  no  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  engineer. 
Thence  through  Baluchistan  the  same  capability  is  ofl'ered. 
A  Hat  country  borders  the  ocean,  and  by  this  route  the  loco¬ 
motive  may  speed  onwards  over  the  Indus,  and  thence  to  the 
city  of  Calcutta. 

The  projectors  of  this  magnificent  undertaking  allow’  thcni- 
Bclves  fourteen  years  for  its  completion.  We  seriously  believe 
that  if  supported  as  they  should  be,  by  government  and  by  the 
public,  Uieir  success  will  answ  er  their  expectations.  Obstacles, 
indeed,  there  are.  Rivers  are  to  be  bridged ;  hills  are  to  be 
tunnelled ;  cuttings  are  to  be  made  through  broad  and  rugged 
tracts ;  viaducts  are  to  be  carried  across  valleys  and  marshes ; 
and  materials  are  to  be  collected  in  all  parts  of  tlie  route.  The 
jealousy  of  certain  powers  is  to  be  overcome ;  the  prejudices 
of  the  ignorant  are  to  be  set  aside  ;  and,  above  all,  money  is  to 
be  procured.  But  not  one  of  these  difficulties  ought  to  be  in¬ 
superable.  England  has,  with  a  less  worthy  object,  achieved 
greater  efforts.  The  energ}’  wdiich  carried  on  the  last  general 
war  w’ould  have  constructed  seven  or  eight  such  railroads.  We 

anything  visionary  in  the  project. 

1  he  900  miles  of  the  Euphrates  valley  ai’e  to  be  completed 
first.  Iwenty  days  out  of  tliirty-nine  will  thus  be  saved  to 
the  traveller,  who  will  tlien  proceed  from  Ostend  to  the 
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Mediterranean,  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  thence 
by  railway  to  llassorah,  and  across  the  Gulf  to  India.  The 
completion  of  this  section  .will  occupy,  it  is  sup])osed,  five 
years.  The  European  interval  will  then  be  fdled  up,  in  a 
similar  period.  Lastly,  the  rails  will  be  laid  down  between 
Bassorah  and  llydrabad,  on  the  Indus,  where  the  projected 
Indian  lines  will  meet  them,  and  complete  the  route. 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  scheme,  recpiiring  some  imagination 
to  realize  in  its  broad  perfection.  \Vho  can  coolly  entertain 
the  idea  of  a  locomotive  engine  pufling  all  the  way,  without 
stoppage,  from  Calais,  in  France,  to  Calcutta,  in  India?  Who 
can  think  of  it  panting  over  the  mighty  aqueduct  of  Seleucia,  or 
Hying  over  a  branch  line  to  Baalbec?  Who  can  familiarize 
himself  >vith  the  prospect  of  lounging  in  a  first-class  carriage, 
and  whirling  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  across  the  beautiful 
plains  of  Issus,  where  Alexander-and  Darius  watered  the  soil 
with  torrents  of  human  blood,  to  ajipease  their  lust  of  glory  ? 
Foets  and  historians  have  much  to  answer  for  in  consecrating 
the  memory  of  such  achievements.  Better  had  Homer  sung 
the  arts  of  peace,  than  inllamed  men  to  emulate  the  deeds  of 
such  heroes.  Who  can  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  a  tubular 
bridge  hanging  over  the  sea  where  the  mighty  fleet  of 
Byzantium  kept  w’atch  at  the  gates  of  Europe  !  But  the  most 
entrancing  idea  of  all  is  of  a  railroad  with  cuttings,  tunnels, 
embankments,  inclines,  and  gradients;  of  engines  with  boilers, 
pistons,  cranks  and  safety-valves ;  of  trains  with  drivers, 
guards,  policemen,  and  mail-bags  running  straight  through  that 
region  to  which  history  has  assigned  the  seat  of  paradise.  A 
line  near  the  Garden  of  Eden  ! — a  station  close  to  Antioch  !  — 
an  embankment  in  the  salubrious  vale  of  Suediah !  And  why 
not  ?  Is  there  more  romance  in  the  poverty,  slavery,  luid 
debasement  of  the  ])eople ;  is  there  more  poetry  in  the 
neglect  of  the  soil,  in  the  multiplication  of  ruins,  and  the  daily 
decay  of  nature  all  over  those  unhappy  countries,  than  in  the 
conquests  of  civilisation  ? 

But,  in  reality,  nothing  could  be  more  sublime  than  the  idea 
of  compassing  half  the  world  in  seven  days ;  of  rushing  along 
an  iron  road,  straight  from  west  to  east;  of  rattling  at  the  heels 
of  a  locomotive  through  many  countries  in  succession  ;  of  ex¬ 
changing,  in  the  course  of  one  week,  the  bitter  winds  of 
England  for  the  sultry  calm  of  Bengal.  And  what  a  varied 
panorama  is  unrolled  by  the  way.  There  is  an  infinite  variety 
of  scenes,  a  motley  procession  of  men.  The  downs  and  cliffs  of 
England, — the  plains,  and  w  oods,  and  antiquated  towns  of  Ger¬ 
many, — the  levels  of  Lombardy,  blooming,  though  under  the 
Austrian  curse, — the  mountains  and  valleys  of  eastern  Europe 
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and  western  Asia,— the  picturesque  landscapes  of  1  ersia,  and 
the  rugged  tracts  of  Baluchistan,— all  appear  and  vanish  as  we 
watch  the  Hying  ])anorania.  Nor  will  the  aspect  of  living 
things  be  less  various  or  reiiiavkable :  stout  Londoners,  trim 
Frenchmen,  ])ortlv  Germans,  bearded  Turks,  gaudy  Persians, 
and  Baluchis  arilicd  to  the  teeth.  Round  hats  and  genteel 
paletots;  wide-awakes  and  long-peaked  waistcoats;  straw 
hats,  short  petticoats, and  pastoral  tunics;  long  robes,  turbans, 
and  yellow  slippers  ;  gorgeous  vests  and  jewelled  turbans,  witli 
heron  plumes;  quilted  capotes  and  oriental  trousers ;^all  these 
will  bewilder  the  traveller’s  mind,  as  they  glance,  each  for  a 
day,  before  his  eyes.  In  the  morning  he  may  look  on  the  black 
masses  of  houses,  the  tall  chimneys,  the  enormous  factories, 
and  the  neat  cottages  of  England.  Then  he  sees  the  handsome 
villages  of  Germany — the  lofty,  airy  tenements  in  which  peasant 
proprietors  dwell  on  their  own  little  estates.  Then  the  Hat 
roofs,  the  jealous  lattices,  the  sun-burnt  walls,  and  gaudy  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  Ottoman  em])ire,  may  amuse  his  view.  Tliese  are 
succeeded  by  the  mud-built,  desolate,  dirty  cities  of  Persia, 
where  all  that  is  beautiful  is  concealed  within  the  building,  and 
all  that  is  ugly  is  displayed  without.  More  ])icturcsque  than 
these,  arc  the  black  tents  and  rude  hovels  of  Baluchistan. 

No  less  interesting  and  varied  arc  the  historical  associations 
which  would  spring  up  in  the  path  of  the  railway  train.  These 
we  cannot  stav  to  indicate,  for  thev  would  lead  us  to  view  the 
revolutions  of  several  mighty  einj)ires ;  but  every  consideration 
adds  to  the  attractive  character  of  the  project,  the  immediate 
acc  jinplishment  of  which  is  contemplated. 

Among  the  most  important  considerations  attached  to  the 
plan  are  those  of  a  ])olitical  nature.  The  formation  of  such  a 
railroad  would  undoubtedly  aid  in  the  mighty  revolution  in  the 
aH’uirs  of  Europe  which  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  catastrophe. 
It  may,  indeed,  have  ]>rogressed  far  beyond  its  present  stage 
before  the  work  is  canied  out ;  but,  under  any  circumstances, 
the  peqietual  circulation  of  Englishmen  along  the  line  between 
Calais  and  Cidcutta  would  scatter  wide  the  seeds  which  fructify 
in  the  liberty  of  human  race.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  epidemic  like  that  of  opinion,  when  communi¬ 
cated  to  a  restless  people  searching  for  new  theories  and  ideas. 
Such  inust  be  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  Europe, 
until  time  and  truth  have  judged  between  them  and  their 
oppressors. 

^  Russia  may  view*  this  design  with  fear,  but  she  can  urge  no 
right  to  oppose  it.  If  she  does,  it  will  only  be  an  additional 
proof  that  irresponsible  monarchy  is  an  enemy  to  mankind. 
Europe  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  designs  of  the  czar.  It 
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is  his  ambition  to  render  Turkey  a  Muscovite  province,  to  rivet 
his  influence  upon  Persia,  and  to  command  the  highways  of  the 
East,  so  that  at  a  future  day  he  may  pour  his  armies  through  the 
passes  of  AfFghanistan  upon  the  plains  of  India.  We  know  that, 
with  this  design  in  view,  Russia  has,  within  a  comparatively 
short  number  of  years,  advanced  her  frontier  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  in  tlie  direction  of  Kabul.  Her  intrigues  at  the 
court  of  the  Shah,  with  the  khan  of  Khiva,  and  witli  certain 
individuals  at  Herat,  are  well  known  in  England.  Her  plans 
for  the  subjugation  of  our  eastern  empire  have  been  discovered, 
as  well  as  her  schemes  in  central  Asia.  It  maybe  interesting  to 
show  the  reader  what  is  the  ))roject  entertained  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  case  events  should  develop  themselves  in  a  rupture 
with  England. 

It  is  sup))osed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  czar  to  take  the 
route  through  Khiva,  up  the  Oxus,  to  Rokhara  and  Balk ;  to 
cross  the  Hindu  Kush  to  Kabul,  and  thence  ])roceed  by 
Peshawur  to  attack  Lahore  and  Delhi.  He  calculates  on  the 


government  in  that  country.  Three  campaigns,  he  believes, 
would  bring  him  to  the  mountains  of  northern  India,  whence  lie 
might  look  down  on  the  mighty  ])rize  of  empire  spread  below. 
France,  allying  herself  w  ith  him,  might  fulfil  the  project,  known 
to  have  been  conceived  by  Louis  Napoleon,  of  occupying 
Egy])t,  so  as  to  close  the  highway  to  the  F^ast. 

This  is  the  favourite  scheme  over  which  the  czar  dreams  in 
St.  Petersburgh.  But  the  formation  of  such  a  line  as  that 
which  is  projiosed  to  connect  Calais  with  the  capital  of  our 
Indian  dominions,  would  entirely  break  up  all  such  plans. 
From  this  point  of  view"  the  railway  ])roject  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance.  No  statesman  can 
have  watched  the  jirogress  of  Russia  in  the  liLast  for  the  last 
forty  years  without  feeling  morally  convinced  that  her  ambition 
rests  nowhere  short  of  those  rich  ])rovinces  of  the  oriental 
hemisphere  subject  to  Great  Britain.  She  has  compiered 
broad  barren  tracts,  valueless  in  themselves,  because  they 
carry  her  nearer  to  India.  Against  this  project,  therefore,  the 
policy  of  England  shonld  be  continually  active.  F'or  until,  at 
least,  w*c  possess,  AfFghanistan — which  we  should  never  have 
abandoned — the  most  important  of  our  dependencies  will  never 
be  safe,  while  the  czar  continues  on  his  throne. 


Austria  also  may  fear  to  open  her  frontier  to  the  passage  of 
that  victorious  industry  which  may  level  tyranny  as  well  as  hills, 
and  blast  thrones  as  well  as  rocks.  But  it  needs  no  inspiration 
to  prophesy  the  speedy  downfal  of  the  absolute  system  in  that 
country,  ller  despotism  is  literally  rotting  away,  and  Europe 
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is  in  inoiiienUirv  expectation  of  the  spark  which  will  scatter  into 
fra^pnents  which  to  this  day  has  held  thirty  luillioiis  of  people 
in  a  bloody  and  debasing  servitude.  T.  he  establishment  ol  a 
constitutional  government  there  would  enable  us  to  carry  tlie 
railroad  through. 

The  interests  of  trade,  of  peace,  of  humanity,  and  of  religion, 
combine  to  recommend  the  project.  A  railway  from  the  shores 
of  France  to  the  capital  of  Bengal  would  do  more  than  all  the 
parchments  in  the  world,  to  spare  Europe  the  calamities  of  war. 
Such  would  be  the  case,  especially  if  Austria  and  Italy  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  The  impulse  to  trade  cannot  be 
doubted,  while  enthusiasm  could  scarcely  exaggerate  the  social 
blessings  which  its  accomplishment  would  lavish  on  the  human 
race.  Many  a  scene  of  strife  and  destruction  would  be  traversed 
by  that  iron  road,  which  would  bind  whole  nations  in  its 
powerful  embrace.  The  germs  of  discord  might  be  all  but 
banished  from  the  neighbouring  countries;  for  it  is  an  admitted 
truth,  that  the  cotton-trade  renders  an  armed  struggle  with 
America  all  but  impossible,  while  the  same  security  might  be 
obtained  with  France  and  Spain  if  the  wine-trade  were  free. 

The  enormous  trade  now  carried  on  between  India  and 
England  would  still  require  large  merchant  lleets  to  patrol  the 
intervening  oceans.  Nor  need  the  scheme  of  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  be  afiected  by  the  more  new  and  grander  project. 
It  is  not  only  to  Ilindostan  that  our  views  are  confined.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  we  have  a  region  capable  of  supporting 
millions  upon  millions  of  human  beings — now  left  all  but  a 
desert.  There  might  be  created  an  immense  market  for  the 
products  of  British  industry.  In  Persia  also  the  same  might 
be  effected.  We  believe,  indeed,  that,  were  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain  to  contribute  half  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  they 
would  be  amply  repaid.  We  have  heard  some  men,  pretending 
to  be  adventurous  capitalists,  who  declared  that  they  would 
not  embark  in  the  scheme  because  they  could  not  be  sure  that 
when  the  line  is  carried  through  Persia  and  Baluchistan  it 
would  not  continually  be  exposed  to  danger  from  the  predatory 
tribes  of  those  regions.  But  are  the  resources  of  several 
powerful  and  civilized  states  such  that  a  highway  through  those 
countries  could  not  be  protected  ?  In  reality,  however,  the 
difficulty  is  more  real  tlian  apparent.  Nothing  would  be  more 
practicable  than  to  engage  the  heads  of  the  tribes  in  Baluchis¬ 
tan  to  defend  the  line,  and  in  Persia  the  same  precautions 
might  be  taken  with  the  goveniors  of  districts  and  villages. 
Besides,  such  precautions  would  shortly  become  altogetlier 
needless.  1  hey  do  not  destroy  that  which  they  find  to  bring 
tlicni  advantage.  \\  ho  hears  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the  most 
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desolate  parts  of  India  breaking  down  bridges,  or  otherwise 
obstructing  the  means  of  traffic  ?  They  who  fear  such  accidents 
base  their  reflections  upon  a  false  conception  of  the  impulses 
which  lead  mankind  even  in  its  most  untutored  state.  Con¬ 
sequently,  since  the  line  has  been  surveyed,  and  engineers  have 
declared  it  practicable,  we  sec  no  reason  why,  if  the  capital  can 
be  amassed,  the  project  should  not  be  put  into  execution. 

It  will  be  an  eternal  source  of  regret,  that  hitherto  mankind 
has  wasted  its  energies  upon  enormous  and  costly  blunders. 
■\Vhat  millions  toiled  and  perished  that  the  pyramids  might  be 
erected !  What  gigantic  vigour  has  been  em])loyed  in  heaving 
huge  monoliths  over  hills  and  deserts  !  What  treasures  have 
been  lavished  on  the  construction  of  temples  for  idols,  palaces 
for  kings,  and  prisons  for  slaves  !  What  blood  has  been  shed 
to  make  the  glory  of  a  single  man !  But  things  are  now 
changed,  in  our  country  at  least.  Man  works  for  the  benefit  of 
man.  It  is  left  for  the  barbarians  of  Africa  and  the  helots  of 
Russia  to  forge  their  own  chains.  The  steam-engine  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  usuqiation  of  former  powers.  It  throbs  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth ;  it  scatters  far  and  wide  the  ])rinciples  of  truth  ;  it 
makes  a  highway  of  the  sea ;  it  contends  successfully  with  wind 
and  wave ;  it  clothes  the  human  race ;  and  it  makes  brothers 
of  men  in  the  most  distant  regions.  It  now  proposes  to  place 
us  within  seven  days’  journey  of  Bengal. 

The  ])rojectors  have  already  determined  on  a  pretty  little 
place  near  Constantinople  for  a  railway  station.  This  will 
show  how  far  they  have  matured  their  design.  Indeed,  in  all 
respects,  the  plan  appears  com])letc,  and,  seriously  8))eaking, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  route,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
the  sup])ly  of  materials,  we  view  the  scheme  with  confidence. 
What  remains  to  be  secured  is  the  support  of  government  and 
the  public.  When  the  project  is  ])roperly  understood,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  will  be  obtained. 

There  is,  however,  one  essential  point  which  has  not  been 
considered.  Sui)posing  that  the  railway  should  be  comjdeted, 
or  any  ])art  of  it— as,  for  instance,  that  along  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates, — is  any  country,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  or  even  the 
temporary  suspension  of  amicable  relations  with  our  govern¬ 
ment,  to  be  at  liberty  to  close  that  section  of  the  railroad  which 
it  can  command  ?  Such  a  circumstance  might  create  infinite 
embarrassments  and  no  small  disasters — political,  social,  and 
commercial.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  for  England, 
France,  Austria,  I'urkey,  and  lV*rsia,  to  guarantee,  by  a  general 
convention,  that  the  railway  throughout  its  whole  extent  should 
be  considered  as  neutral  ground.  Any  state  then  infringing 
this  compact  would  break  the  universal  law  of  nations,  and 
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Assume  A  piraticAl  character.  Such  an  engagement  has  already 
been  entered  into  by  the  four  great  poweis  bjUgland,  b  ranee, 
America,  and  Russia,  with  respect  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
which  is  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Such 
a  treaty  would,  we  say,  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  this 
undertaking,  for  otherwise  a  dangerous  power  would  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  any  government  desiring  to  embarrass  this  country, 
frighten  her  from  asserting  her  just  rights,  or  revenge  itself 
against  her  wlien  she  has  performed  an  act  offensive  to  power, 
but  grateful  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  example,  supposing 
that  the  line  were  now  completed,  who  can  doubt  but  that  the 
Austrian  emperor  would  feel  desirous  of  obstructing  it,  to 
punish  Great  Britain  for  her  reception  of  Louis  Kossuth.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  this  kind  in  times  like  the  present,  must  be  held 
in  view  when  we  speculate  on  any  similar  ])roject. 

We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  authors  of  this  splendid 
design  have  well  matured  their  plan,  and  that  they  have  not 
lost  sight  of  the  ])olitical,  while  considering  the  physical, 
obstacles  against  which  they  have  to  contend.  We  repeat, 
that  though  many  and  ])ortentous  difficulties  lie  in  the  way, 
they  are  of  a  nature  that  may  be  overcome  by  the  exertion  of 
ordinary  energy.  The  whole  line,  from  England  to  the  borders 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  has  already  been  undertaken  by  various 
conij)anies;  that  from  Antioch  to  Bassorah  will  be  easy  of 
construction — especially  wliere  it  runs  along  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates.  When  so  much  has  been  completed,  there  will 
remain  only  the  Channel  trip,  and  the  voyage  over  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  in  itself  will  be  a  significant  revolution  in  the 
means  of  transit  between  the  east  and  the  w  est. 


When  the  ]ioets  of  future  ages  come  to  celebrate  the  varied 
inonuments  of  the  [last,  they  will  find  in  each  period  a  distin¬ 
guishing  class  of  trophies.  Greece  w’ill  shine  in  the  distance 
with  her  matchless  art,  her  temples,  and  the  unequalled  beauty 
of  her  institutions.  Rome  will  display  her  aqueduets,  her  roads, 
and  perhaps  a  relic  of  her  decaying  Colosseum,  with  the  Vatican, 
ainoiig  other  signs  of  dejiarted  systems.  Asiatic  states  will 
glimmer  in  the  remoteness  w’ilh  their  barbaric  genius ;  and 
younger  communities,  in  later  ages,  will  leave  their  charac¬ 
teristic  monuments.  Great  Britain,  and  the  happy  common¬ 
wealth  of  America,  will  show’  their  commercial  fleets,  and  the 
highways  they  have  constructed  to  join  nations  with  nations. 
Eminent  among  the  splendid  achievements  of  voluntary  entcr- 
})rise  may  be  ‘  Ihk  Gukat  Eastkun,  EurnuATKs  and  Cal¬ 
cutta  Railway,’  bringing  India  within  reach  of  a  holiday  trip. 
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Art.  II. — Lffi  Stephen  Harding.  Loudon:  Toovcy.  ISli. 

If  the  enormous  mulertiiking  of  the  Bollandist  editors  had 
been  eonipleted,  it  >vouId  have  contained  the  histories  of 
t25,000  saints.  8o  many  the  catholic  church  acknowledf^ed 
and  accepted  as  her  ideals ;  as  men,  >\lio  had  not  only  done 
her  honour  by  the  eminence  of  their  sanctity,  but  who  liad 
received  while  on  earth  an  openly  divine  recognition  of  it  in 
gifts  of  supernatural  power.  And  this  vast  number  is  but  a 
selection;  the  editors  chose  only  out  of  the  mass  before  them 
what  was  most  noteworthy  and  trustworthy,  and  what  was  of 
catholic  ratlier  than  of  national  interest.  It  is  no  more  than  a 
fraction  of  that  singular  mythology  which  for  so  many  ages 
delighted  the  Christian  world,  which  is  still  held  in  external 
reverence  among  the  Romanists,  and  of  which  the  modern 
historians,  provoked  by  its  feeble  supernaturalism,  and  by  the 
entire  absence  of  critical  ability  among  its  writers  to  distinguish 
between  fact  and  fable,  have  hitherto  failed  to  speak  a  reasonable 
word.  Of  the  attempt  in  our  own  day  to  revive  an  interest  in 
them  w’e  shall  say  little  in  this  place.  They  have  no  form  or  beauty 
to  give  them  attraction  in  themselves;  and  for  tlieir  human 
interest,  the  broad  atmosphere  of  the  world  suited  ill  with 
these  delicate  plants  which  had  gro\vn  up  under  the  shadow  of 
the  convent  wall ;  they  were  exotics,  not  from  another  climate,, 
but  from  another  age;  the  breath  of  scorn  fell  on  them,  and 
having  no  root  in  the  hearts  and  beliefs  of  men  any  more,  but  only 
in  the  sentimentalities  and  make-beliefs,  they  withered  and 
sank.  And  yet,  in  their  place  as  historical  phenomena  they  arc 
as  remarkable  as  any  of  the  pagan  mythologies;  to  the  full  as 
remarkable,  perhaps  far  more  so,  if  the  length  and  firmness  of 
hold  they  once  exercised  on  the  conviction  of  nicankind  is  to 
}>ass  for  anything  in  the  estimate — and  to  ourselves  they  have 
a  near  and  jieculiar  interest,  as  spiritual  facts  in  the  grow’th  of 
the  catholic  faith. 

Philosophy  has  rescued  the  old  theogonies  from  ridicule; 
their  extravagancies,  even  the  most  grotesque  of  them,  can  be 
now  seen  to  have  their  root  in  an  idea,  often  a  deep  one, 
representing  features  of  natural  history  or  of  metaphysical 
speculation — and  w’e  do  not  laugh  at  them  any  more.  In  their 
origin,  they  were  the  consecration  of  the  first-fruits  of  knowledge; 
the  exjiression  of  a  real  reverential  belief.  Then  time  did  its 
work  on  them ;  knowledge  grew  and  they  could  not  grow ;  they 
became  monstrous  and  mischievous,  and  were  driven  out  by 
Christianity  with  scorn  and  indignation.  But  it  is  with  human 
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institutions,  as  it  is  with  men  themselves;  we  are  tender  with 
the  dead  when  their  power  to  hurt  us  has  ])assed  away ;  and  as 
Paganism  can  never  more  be  dangerous,  we  have  been  able  to 
command  a  calmer  attitude  towards  it,  and  to  detect  under  its 
most  repulsive,  features  sufficient  latent  elements  of  genuine 
thought  to  satisfy  us  that  even  in  their  darkest  aberrations  men 
are  never  wholly  given  over  to  falsehood  and  absurdity.  When 
j)hilosophy  has  done  for  mediaeval  mythology  what  it  has  done 
for  Hesiod  and  for  the  Edda,  we  shall  find  in  it  at  least  as  deep 
a  sense  of  the  awfulness  and  mystery  of  life,  and  we  shall  find 
also  a  moral  element  there  which  at  their  best  they  never  had. 
The  lives  of  the  saints  are  always  simple,  often  childish,  seldom 
beautiful;  yet,  as  Goethe  observed,  if  without  beauty  they  are 
always  good. 

And  as  a  phenomenon,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  on  its 
magnitude.  The  Bollandists  were  restricted  on  many  sides. 
They  took  only  what  was  in  Latin — while  every  country 
in  Europe  had  its  own  home-growth  in  its  own  language — and 
thus  many  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  lives  are  not  to  be 
found  at  all  in  their  collection.  And  again,  they  took  but  one 
life  of  each  saint,  composed  in  all  cases  late,  and  compiled  out 
of  the  mass  of  various  shorter  lives  which  had  grown  up  in 
different  localities  out  of  popular  tradition;  so  that  many  of 
their  longer  productions  have  an  elaborate  literary  character, 
with  an  appearance  of  artifice  which,  till  we  know  how’  they 
came  into  existence,  might  blind  us  to  the  vast  width  and 
variety  of  the  traditionary  sources  from  which  they  are  drawn. 
In  the  twelfth  century  there  w’cre  sixty-six  lives  extant  of  St. 
Patrick  alone;  and  that  in  a  country  where  every  ])arish  had 
its  own  special  saint  and  special  legend  of  him.  These  sixty- 
six  lives  may  have  contained  (Mr.  Gibbon  says  must  have 
contained)  at  least  as  many  thousand  lies.  Perhaps  so.  To 
severe  criticism,  even  the  existence  of  a  single  a])ostlc,  St. 
Patrick,  appears  problematical.  But  at  least  there  is  the 
historical  tact,  which  admits  of  no  mistake,  that  they  did  grow 
up  in  some  w  ay  or  other,  that  they  were  repeated,  sung,  listened 
to,  written,  and  read;  that  these  lives  in  Ireland,  and  all  over 
Europe  and  over  the  earth,  wherever  the  catholic  faith  w’as 
preached,  stories  like  these  sprang  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
people,  and  grew’  and  shadowed  over  the  entire  believing  mind 
of  the  catholic  w’orld.  M  herever  church  w’as  founded,  or  soil 
w  ns  consecrated  for  the  long  resting-place  of  those  who  liad  died 
in  the  faith;  wherever  the  sw’eet  bells  of  convent  or  of  monastery 
weie  heard  in  the  evening  air,  charming  the  unquiet  world  to 
rest  and  remembrance  of  God,  there  rested  the  memory  of  some 
apostle  who  had  laid  the  first  stone,  there  was  the  sepulchre 
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of  some  martyr  whose  relics  reposed  beneatli  tlie  altar,  of  some 
confessor  who  had  suffered  there  for  his  Master’s  sake,  of  some 
holv  ascetic  who  in  silent  self-chosen  austerity  had  woven  a 
ladder  there  of  prayer  and  penance,  on  which  the  angels  were 
believed  to  have  ascended  and  descended.  It  is  not  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  an  age  or  of  a  century ;  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
history  of  Christianity.  From  the  time  when  the  first  preachers 
of  the  faith  passed  out  from  their  homes  by  that  quiet  Galilean 
lake,  to  go  to  and  fro  over  the  earth,  and  did  their  mighty  w’ork, 
and  at  last  disa])peared  and  w’ere  not  any  more  seen,  these 
sacred  legends  began  to  grow.  Those  who  had  once  known 
them,  who  had  drawn  from  their  lips  the  blessed  message  of 
light  and  life,  one  and  all  would  gather  together  what  fragments 
tliev  could  find  of  their  stories.  Rumours  blew  in  from  all  the 
winds.  They  had  been  seen  here,  had  been  seen  there,  in  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  earth,  preaching,  contending,  suffering, 
prevailing.  Affection  did  not  stay  to  scrutinize.  As  when 
sonic  member  of  a  family  among  ourselves  is  absent  in  some 
far  place  from  which  sure  news  of  him  comes  slowly  and 
uncertainly;  if  he  has  been  in  the  army,  on  some  dangerous 
expedition,  or  at  sea,  or  anywhere  where  real  or  imaginary 
dangers  stimulate  anxiety ;  or  when  one  is  gone  away  from  us 
altogether — fallen  perhaps  in  battle — and  when  the  story  of  his 
end  can  be  collected  but  fitfully  from  strangers  w^ho  only  knew 
his  name,  but  had  heard  him  nobly  spoken  of ;  the  faintest 
threads  are  caught  at ;  reports,  the  vagueness  of  which  might 
be  evident  to  indifference,  are  to  love  strong  grounds  of  confi¬ 
dence,  and  ‘trifleslight  as  air’establish  themselves  as  certainties; 
— so,  in  those  first  Christian  communities,  travellers  came  through 
from  cast  and  wx»st;  legions  on  the  march,  or  caravans  of 
wandering  merchants ;  and  one  had  been  in  Rome  and  seen 
Peter  disputing  with  Simon  Magus;  another  in  India,  where  he 
had  heard  St.  Thomas  preaching  to  the  Rrahinins ;  a  third 
brought  w  ith  him  from  the  wilds  of  Rritain,  astaff  wdiich  he  had 
cut,  as  he  said,  from  a  thorn  tree,  the  seed  of  which  St.  Joseph 
had  sown  there,  and  which  had  grown  to  its  full  size  in  a  single 
night,  making  merchandize  of  the  precious  relic  out  of  the 
credulity  of  the  believers.  So  the  legends  grew,  and  were 
treasured  up,  and  loved,  and  trusted  ;  and  alas  !  all  which 
we  have  been  able  to  do  with  them  is  to  call  them  lies,  and  to 
])oint  a  shallow  moral  on  the  impostures  and  credulities  of  the 
early  catholic.  An  atheist  could  not  wish  us  to  say  more; 
if  we  can  really  believe  that  the  Christian  church  was 
made  over  in  its  very  cradle  to  lies  and  to  the  father  of 
lies,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  keej)iiig,  so  to  say, 
till  yesterday,  he  w  ill  not  much  trouble  himself  with  any  faith 
which  after  such  an  admission  we  may  profess  to  entertain. 
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For  ns  this  spirit  began  in  the  first  age  in  which  the  churcli 
began  to  have  a  history;  so  it  continued  so  long  as  the 
church  ns  an  integral  body  retained  its  vitality  ;  and  only  died 
out  in  the  degeneracy  which  preceded,  and  which  brought 
on  the  Reformation.  For  fourteen  hundred  years  these  stories 
held  their  place,  and  rang  oh  from  age  to  age,  from  century 
to  century ;  as  the  new  faith  widened  its  boundaries  aval 
numbered  ever  more  and  more  great  names  of  men  and  women 
who  had  fought  and  died  for  it,  so  long  their  histories  living  in 
the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  they  laboured,  laid  hold  of  them 
and  filled  them,  and  the  devout  imagination,  jiosscssed  with 
what  was  often  no  more  than  the  rumour  of  a  name,  bodied  it 
out  into  life,  and  form,  and  reality.  And  doubtless,  if  we  try 
them  by  any  historical  canon,  wc  have  to  say  that  quite  endless 
untruths  grcNV  in  this  way  to  be  believed  among  men ;  and  not 
believed  only,  but  held  sacred,  passionately  and  devotedly  ;  not 
filling  the  history  books  only,  not  only  serving  to  amuse  and 
edify  the  refectory,  or  to  furnish  matter  for  meditation  in  the  cell, 
but  claiming  days  for  themselves  of  special  remembrance,  enter¬ 
ing  into  liturgies  and  inspiring  prayers,  forming  the  spiritual 
nucleus  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  millions  of  human  souls. 

From  the  hard  barren  standing  ground  of  the  fact  idolater, 
what  a  strange  sight  must  be  that  still  mountain-peak  on  the 
wild  west  Irish  shore,  where  for  more  than  ten  centuries,  a  rude 
old  bell  and  a  carved  chip  of  oak  have  witnessed,  or  seemed  to 
witness,  to  the  presence  long  ago  thereof  the  Irish  apostle; 
and  in  the  sharp  crystals  of  the  trap  rock  a  path  has  been  worn 
smooth  by  the  bare  feet  and  bleeding  knees  of  the  jiilgrims, 
who  still,  in  the  August  weather,  drag  their  jiainful  way  along 
it  as  they  have  done  for  a  thousand  years.  Doubtless  the  ‘laves 
of  the  Saints*  arc  full  of  lies.  Are  then  none  in  the  Iliad?  in 
the  legends  of  .Fneas  ?  Were  the  stories  sung  in  the  liturgy 
of  Kleusis  all  so  true  ?  so  true  as  fact?  Arc  the  songs  of  the  Fid 
or  of  Siegfried  ?  Wc  say  nothing  of  the  lies  in  these,  but  why  ? 
Oh,  it  will  be  said,  but  they  are  fictions,  they  were  never 
8upj)oscd  to  he  true.  But  they  were  supposed  to  he  true,  to  the 
full  as  true  as  the  I^genda  Aurca,  Oh  then,  they  are  poetry ; 
and  besides,  they  have  nothing  to  do  w  ith  Christianity.  Yes,  that 
is  it;  they  have  nothing  to  do  w  ith  Christianity.  It  has  grow  n  such 
a  solemn  business  with  us,  and  w’e  bring  such  long  faces  to  it, 
that  wc  cannot  admit  or  conceive  to  be  at  all  naturally  admis¬ 
sible  such  a  light  com])anion  as  the  imagination.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  secular  and  religious  has  been  extended  even  to 
the  faculties ;  and  we  cannot  tolerate  in  others  the  fulness  and 
freedom  which  wc  have  lost  or  rejected  for  ourselves.  Yet  it 
has  been  a  fatid  mistake  with  the  critics.  They  found  themselves 
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off  the  recognised  ground  of  Romance  and  Paganism,  and  they 
failed  to  see  the  same  principles  at  work,  though  at  work  with 
new  materials.  In  the  reeords  of  all  human  affairs,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  insisted  on  that  two  kinds  of  truth  run  for  ever  side 
by  side,  or  rather,  crossing  in  and  out  with  each  other,  form  the 
warp  and  the  woof  of  the  coloured  web  which  we  call  history. 
The  one,  the  literal  and  external  truths  corresponding  to  the 
eternal  and  as  yet  undiscovered  laws  of  fact :  the  other,  the 
truth  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  which  embody  themselves 
either  in  distorted  pictures  of  the  external,  or  in  some  entirely 
new  creation;  sometimes  moulding  and  shaping  real  history, 
sometimes  taking  the  form  of  heroic  biograj)hy,  of  tradition,  or 
popular  legend ;  sometimes  a])pearing  as  recognised  fiction  in 
the  epic,  the  drama,  or  the  novel.  It  is  useless  to  tell  us  that 
this  is  to  confuse  truth  and  falsehood.  We  are  stating  a  fact, 
not  a  theory,  and  if  it  makes  truth  and  falsehood  difficult  to 
distinguish,  that  is  nature’s  fault,  not  ours.  Fiction  is  only  false, 
when  it  is  false,  not  to  fact,  else  how  could  it  be  fiction  }  but  when 
it  is — to  law.  To  try  it  by  its  correspondence  to  the  real  is 
wretched  ])edantry ;  we  create  as  nature  creates,  by  the  force 
which  is  in  us,  which  refuses  to  be  restrained  ;  we  cannot  help 
it,  and  we  are  only  false  when  we  make  monsters,  or  when  we 
j)retend  that  our  inventions  are  fact,  when  we  substitute  truths 
of  one  kind  for  truths  of  another ;  when  we  substitute, — and 
again  we  must  say  when  we  intentionally  substitute ; — whenever 
persons,  and  whenever  facts  seize  strongly  hold  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  (and  of  course  when  there  is  anything  remarkable  in  them 
they  must  and  will  do  so,)  invention  glides  into  the  images  as 
they  form  in  ns ;  it  must,  as  it  ever  has,  from  the  first  legends 
of  a  cosmogony,  to  the  written  life  of  the  great  man  who  died 
last  year  or  century,  or  to  the  latest  scientific  magazine.  We 
cannot  relate  facts  as  they  are,  they  must  first  pass  through 
ourselves,  and  we  are  more  or  less  than  mortal  if  they  gather 
nothing  in  the  transit.  The  great  outlines  alone  lie  around  ns  as 
imperative  and  constraining ;  the  detail  we  each  fill  nj)  variously 
according  to  the  turn  of  our  sympathies,  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  or  our  general  theories  of  things,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  said  that  the  only  literally  true  history  possible,  is  the 
history  which  mind  has  left  of  itself  in  all  the  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed. 

Suetonius  is  to  the  full  as  extravagant  and  superstitious  as 
Hurius,  and  Suetonius  was  most  laborious  and  careful,  and  was 
the  friend  of  Tacitus  and  IMinv  ;  Suetonius  gives  us  prodigies, 
when  Surius  has  miracles,  but  that  is  all  the  difi’ercnce ;  each 
follows  the  form  of  the  supernatural  which  belonged  to  the 
genius  of  his  age.  Plutarch  writes  a  life  of  Lycurgus  with 
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details  of  his  childhood,  and  of  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  his 
age ;  and  the  existence  of  Lycurgus  is  now  quite  as  questionable 
as  that  of  8t.  Patrick  or  of  St.  George  of  England. 

No  rectitude  of  intention  will  save  us  from  mistakes.  Sym¬ 
pathies  and  antipathies  are  but  synonyms  of  prejudice,  and  in¬ 
difference  is  impossible.  Love  is  blind,  and  so  is  every  other 
passion;  love  believes  eagerly  what  it  desires;  it  excuses  or 
passes  lightly  over  blemishes,  it  dwells  on  what  is  beautiful, 
while  dislike  sees  a  tarnish  on  what  is  brightest,  and  deepens 
faults  into  vices.  Do  we  believe  that  all  this  is  a  disease  of  un¬ 
enlightened  times,  and  that  in  our  strong  sunlight  only  truth 
can  get  received;  then  let  us  contrast  the  portrait  for  instance 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  at 
^lanchester,  at  the  county  meeting,  and  in  the  Oxford  Common 
Room.  It  is  not  so.  Faithful  and  literal  history  is  possible 
only  to  an  impassive  spirit;  it  is  impossible  to  man,  until  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  and  perfect  faith  in  God  shall  enable  him  to 
see  and  endure  every  fact  in  its  reality ;  until  perfect  love  shall 
kindle  in  him  under  its  touch  the  one  just  emotion  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  eternal  order  of  all  things. 

How  far  we  arc  in  these  days  from  ap])roximating  to  such  a 
combination  we  need  not  here  insist.  Criticism  in  the  hands 
of  men  like  Niebuhr  seems  to  have  accomplished  great  intellec¬ 
tual  triumj)hs:  and  in  Germany  and  France  and  among  ourselves 
we  have  our  new  schools  of  the  philosophy  of  history;  yet  their 
real  successes  have  hitherto  only  been  destructive;  when  phi¬ 
losophy  reconstructs,  it  does  nothing  but  project  its  own  idea; 
when  it  throws  off  tradition,  it  cannot  work  without  a  theory, 
and  what  is  a  theory  but  an  imperfect  generalization  caught  up 
by  a  predisposition?  what  is  Comte’s  great  division  of  the  eras, 
but  a  theory,  and  facts  but  as  clay  in  his  hands  which  he  can 
mould  to  illustrate  it,  as  every  clever  man  will  find  facts  to  be, 
let  his  theory  be  what  it  will.  Intellect  can  destroy  but  it  can¬ 
not  make  live  again, — call  in  the  creative  faculties,  call  in  JiOve, 
Idea,  Imagination,  and  we  have  living  figures, but  we  cannot  tell 
whether  they  arc  figures  which  ever  lived  before.  Alas,  the 
high  faith  in  which  Love  and  Intellect  can  alone  unite  in  their 
fulness,  has  not  yet  found  utterance  in  modern  historians. 

1  he  greatest  man  who  has  as  yet  given  himself  to  the  recording 
of  human  afluirs  is,  beyond  question,  Cornelius  Tacitus.  Alone 
in  1  ucitus  a  serene  calmness  of  insight  was  compatible  with  in¬ 
tensity  of  feeling;  he  took  no  side;  he  may  have  been  Imperialist, 
he  may  have  been  Republican,  but  he  has  left  no  sign  whether 
he  was  cither:  he  appears  to  have  sifted  facts  with  scrupulous 
integritv ;  to  administer  his  love,  his  sconi,  his  hatred,  according 
only  to  individual  merit,  and  these  arc  rather  felt  by  the  reader 
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in  the  life-like  clearness  of  his  portraits  than  ex])ressed  in  words 
by  himself.  Yet  such  a  power  of  seeing  into  things  was  only 
possible  to  him,  because  there  was  no  ])arty  left  with  which  he 
could  determinedly  side,  aiid  no  wide  spirit  alive  in  Rome 
through  which  he  could  feel ;  the  sj)irit  of  Rome,  the  spirit  of 
life  had  gone  away  to  seek  other  forms,  and  the  world  of  Tacitus 
was  a  heap  of  decaying  institutions;  a  stage  where  men  and 
women,  as  they  themselves  were  individually  base  or  noble, 
played  over  their  little  parts.  Life  indeed  was  come  into  the 
world,  was  working  in  it,  and  silently  shaping  the  old  dead 
corpse  into  fresh  and  beautiful  being;  Tacitus  alludes  to  it  once 
only  in  one  brief  scornful  cha})ter;  and  the  most  poorly  gifted  of 
those  forlorn  biographers  whose  unreasoning  credulity  was  ])iling 
up  the  legends  of  8t.  Mary  and  the  Apostles  which  now  drive  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  to  despair,  knew  more,  in  his  divine  hope 
and  faith,  of  the  real  spirit  which  had  gone  out  among  mankind, 
than  the  keenest  and  gravest  intellect  which  ever  set  itself  to 
contemplate  them. 

And  now  having  in  some  degree  cleared  the  ground  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  let  us  go  back  to  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  If  Bede  tells 
us  lies  about  St.  Cuthbert,  we  will  disbelieve  his  stories,  but  we 
will  not  call  Bede  a  liar,  even  though  he  prefaces  his  life  with  a 
declaration  that  he  has  set  down  nothing  but  what  he  has  ascer¬ 
tained  on  the  clearest  evidence.  We  arc  driven  to  no  such  al¬ 
ternative;  our  canons  of  criticism  are  different  from  Bede’s,  and 
so  are  our  notions  of  j)robability.  Bede  would  expect  a  priori^ 
and  would  therefore  consider  as  sufiiciently  attested  by  a  consent 
of  j)0})ular  tradition,  what  the  oaths  of  living  witnesses  would  fail 
to  make  credible  to  a  modern  English  jury.  We  will  call 
Bede  a  liar  only  if  he  ])ut  forward  his  ])icture  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
as  a  picture  of  a  life  wliich  he  considered  admirable  and  excel¬ 
lent,  as  one  after  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  model  his  own, 
and  which  he  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  imitation,  when  in  his 
heart  he  did  not  consider  it  admirable  at  all,  when  he  was 
making  no  effort  at  the  austerities  which. he  was  lauding.  The 
histories  of  the  Saints  are  written  as  ideals  of  a  Christian  life ; 
they  have  no  elaborate  and  beautiful  forms ;  single  and  straight¬ 
forward  as  they  are, — if  they  are  not  this  they  are  nothing.  Tor 
fourteen  centuries  the  religious  mind  of  the  catholic  world  threw 
them  out  as  its  form  of  hero  worship,  as  the  heroic  patterns  of 
a  form  of  human  life  which  each  Christian  within  his  own  limits 
was  endeavouring  to  realize.  The  first  martyrs  and  confessors 
were  to  those  j)oor  monks  w  hat  the  first  Dorian  conquerors  w  ere 
in  the  war  songs  of  Tyrta^us,  what  Achilles  and  Ajax  and  Aga¬ 
memnon  and  l)iomed  were  wherever  Homer  was  sung  or  read; 
or  in  more  modern  times  what  Turpin  w^as  in  the  court  of 
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Charlcinaime  or  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  in  tlie  halls  of 
the  Nornittii  castles.  This  is  ^^;llat  they  ^vere;  and  the  result  is 
that  innnense  and  elaborate  hagiology.  As  w  ith  the  battle  heioes 
too,  the  inspiration  lies  in  the  universal  idea;  the  varieties  of  cha¬ 
racter  (with  here  and  there  an  exception)  are  slight  and  unim¬ 
portant;  as  examples  they  were  for  universal  human  imitation. 
Lancelot  or  Tristram  were  equally  true  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry; 
and  Patrick  on  the  mountain  or  Antony  in  the  desert  are  ecpial 
models  of  patient  austerity.  The  knights  fight  with  giants,  en- 
chanters,  robbers,  nnknightly  nobles,  or  furious  wild  beasts;  the 
Christians  fight  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  The 
knight  leaves  the  comforts  of  home  in  quest  of  adventures,  the 
saint  in  quest  of  penance,  and  on  the  bare  rocks  or  in  deso¬ 
late  wildernesses  subdues  the  devil  in  his  flesh  with  prayers  and 
sufferings,  and  so  alien  is  it  all  to  the  whole  thought  and  system 
of  the  modern  Christian,  that  he  either  rejects  such  stories  alto¬ 
gether  as  monks’  inqiostures,  or  receives  them  with  disdainful 
wonder,  as  one  more  shameful  form  of  su])crstition  w  ith  which 
human  nature  has  insulted  heaven  and  disgraced  itself. 

liCaving,  however,  for  the  ])rcsent,  the  meaning  of  monastic 
asceticism,  it  seems  necessary  to  insist  that  there  really  was 
such  a  thing ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  If  the  particular 
actions  told  of  each  saint  are  not  literally  true,  as  belonging  to 
him,  abundance  of  men  did  for  many  centuries  lead  the  sort  of 
life  which  they  arc  said  to  have  led.  We  have  got  a  notion  that 
the  friars  were  a  snug,  comfortable  set,  after  all ;  and  the  life 
in  a  monastery  ])retty  much  like  that  in  a  modern  university, 
where  the  old  monks’  language  and  affectation  of  unworld- 
liness  does  somehow’  contrive  to  co-exist  with  as  large  a  mass 
of  bodily  enjoyment  as  man’s  nature  can  w’ell  aj)propriate  ;  and 
very  likely  this  was  the  state  into  which  many  of  the  monas¬ 
teries  had  fallen  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  had  begun  to  be, 
and  it  was  a  Kymj)tom  of  a  very  rapid  disorder  in  them, 
])romptly  terminating  in  dissolution  ;  but  long,  long  ages  lay 
behind  the  fittecnth  century,  in  whicli  wisely  or  foolishly  these 
old  monks  and  hermits  did  make  themselves  a  very  hard  life  of 
it ;  and  the  legend  only  exceeded  the  reality,  in  being  a  very 
slightly  idealized  ])ortrait  of  it.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the 
miracles  ;  that  is  a  wholly  difl'erent  question.  When  men  knew 
little  of  the  order  of  nature,  whatever  came  to  pass  without  an 
obxious  cause  was  at  once  set  down  to  influences  beyond 
nature  and  above  it ;  and  so  long  as  there  w’ere  w  itches  and 
I  nchanters,  strong  with  the  help  of  the  bad  pow'ers,  of  course 
the  especial  servants  of  God  would  not  be  left  without  graces 
to  outmatch  and  overcome  the  devil.  And  there  were  many 
other  leasons  why  the  saints  should  work  miracles.  They  had 
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done  so  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  there  was  no  obvious 
reason  why  Cdiristians  should  be  worse  oft’  than  Jews.  And 
again,  although  it  be  true,  in  the  modern  jdirase,  which  is 
beginning  to  savour  a  little  of  cant,  that  the  highest  natural  is 
the  highest  supernatural,  it  is  not  everybody  that  is  able  to  see 
that ;  natural  facts  permit  us  to  be  so  easily  familiar  with  them, 
that  thev  have  an  air  of  commonness  ;  and  when  we  have  a  vast 
idea  to  express,  there  is  always  a  disposition  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary.  lint  the  miracles  are  not  the  chief  thing  ;  nor  ever  were 
they  so.  Men  did  not  become  saints  by  working  miracles,  but 
thev  worked  miracles  because  thev  had  become  saints ;  and  the 
instructiveness  and  value  of  their  lives  lay  iii  the  means  which 

they  had  used  to  make  themselves  what  thev  were :  and  as  we 

•  • 

said,  in  this  part  of  the  business  there  is  unquestionable  basis 
of  truth  — scarcely  even  exaggeration.  We  have  documentary 
evidence,  which  has  been  passed  through  the  sharp  ordeal  of 
])arty  hatred,  of  the  way  some  men  (and  those,  men  of  vast 
mind  and  vast  influence  in  their  day,  not  mere  ignorant  fanatics,) 
conducted  themselves,  where  myth  has  no  room  to  enter.  We 
know  something  of  the  hair-shirt  of  Thomas  a  llecket,  and 
other  uneasy  ])enances  of  his ;  and  there  was  another  poor 
monk,  whose  asceticism  imagination  could  not  easily  outrun  : 
that  was  he  who,  when  the  earth’s  mighty  ones  were  banded 
together  to  crush  him  under  their  armed  heels,  spoke  but  one 
little  word  ;  and  it  fell  among  them  like  the  spear  of  Cadmus  ; 
the  strong  ones  turned  their  hands  against  each  other,  and  the 
armies  melted  away ;  and  the  ])roudest  monarch  of  the  earth 
lay  at  that  monk’s  threshold  three  winter  nights  in  the  scanty 
clothing  of  penance,  suing  miserahly  for  forgiveness.  Or  again, 
to  take  a  fairer  figure:  there  is  a  ])oem  extant,  the  genuineness 
of  which  we  believe  has  not  been  challenged,  com])osed  by 
Columbkill,  commonly  called  St.  Columba.  lie  was  a  hermit 
in  Aran,  a  rocky  island  in  the  Atlantic,  outside  Galway  Bay; 
from  which  he  was  summoned,  we  do  not  know  how,  but  in  a 
manner  which  a])pcared  to  him  to  he  a  divine  call,  to  go  away 
and  be  bisho])  of  Iona.  The  poem  is  a  ‘  Farewell  to  Aran,’ 
which  he  wrote  on  leaving  it ;  and  he  lets  us  sec  something  of 
a  hermit’s  life  there.  ‘  Farewell,’  he  begins  (we  arc  obliged  to 
quote  from  memory),  ‘  a  long  farewell  to  thee,  Aran  of  my 
heart.  I’aradise  is  with  thee,  the  garden  of  God  within  tho 
sound  of  thy  bells.  The  angels  love  Aran.  Each  day  an  angel 
comes  there  to  join  in  its  services.’  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
describe  his  ‘  dear  cell,’  and  the  holy  ha])j)y  hours  which  ho 
had  spent  there,  ‘  with  the  wind  whistling  through  the  loose 
stones,  and  the  sea  spray  hanging  on  his  hair.’  Aran  is  no 
better  than  a  wild  rock.  It  is  strewed  over  with  the  ruins 
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which  may  still  be  seen  of  the  old  hermitages  ;  and  at  their  best 
they  could  have  been  but  such  places  as  sheep  would  huddle 
under  in  a  storm,  and  shiver  in  the  cold  and  wet  wrhich  wrould 
pierce  through  to  them. 

Or,  if  written  evidence  be  too  untrustworthy,  there  are  silent 
witnesses  which  cannot  lie,  that  tell  the  same  touching  story. 
W^hoever  loiters  among  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  will  see,  com¬ 
monly  leading  out  of  the  cloisters,  rows  of  cellars  half  under¬ 
ground,  low,  damp,  and  wretched-looking;  an  earthen  floor, 
bearing  no  trace  of  pavement ;  a  roof  from  which  the  mortar 
and  the  damp  keep  up  (and  always  must  have  kept  up)  a  per¬ 
petual  ooze :  for  a  window  a  narrow*  slip  in  the  wall,  through 
which  the  cold  and  the  wind  find  as  free  an  access  as  the  light. 
Such  as  they  are,  a  well-kept  dog  w  ould  object  to  accept  a 
night's  lodging  in  them  ;  and  if  they  had  been  ])rison  cells, 
thousands  of  philanthropic  tongues  w’ould  have  trumpeted  out 
their  horrors.  The  stranger  perhaps  supposes  that  they  were 
the  very  dungeons  of  which  he  has  heard  such  terrible  things. 
He  asks  his  guide,  and  his  guide  tells  him  they  were  the 
monks'  dormitories.  Yes ;  there  on  that  wet  soil,  w  ith  that 
dripping  roof  above  them,  was  the  sclf-chosen  home  of  those 
poor  men.  Through  winter  frost,  through  rain  and  storm, 
tlirough  summer  sunshine,  generation  after  generation  of  them, 
there  they  lived  and  prayed,  and  at  last  lay  down  and  died. 

It  is  all  gone  now* — gone  as  if  it  had  never  been  ;  and  it  was 
as  tbolisli  as,  if  the  attempt  had  succeeded,  it  would  have  been 
iniscliievous,  to  revive  a  devotional  interest  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  It  would  have  produced  but  one  more  unreality  in  an 
age  already  too  full  of  such.  Xo  one  supposes  w  e  should  have 
set  to  work  to  live  as  they  lived ;  that  any  man,  however 
earnest  in  his  religion,  would  have  gone  looking  for  earth  floors 
and  wet  dungeons,  or  wild  islands  to  live  in,  wlien  he  could  get 
any  thing  better.  Either  w  e  are  wiser,  or  more  humane,  or  more 
self-iudulgciit;  at  any  rate  we  are  something  which  divides  us 
from  mcilioival  Christianity  by  an  impassable  gulf  which  this 
age  or  this  epoch  will  not  see  bridged  over.  X'evcrtheless,  these 
modern  hagiologists,  however  wrongly  they  went  to  work  at  it, 
had  detected,  and  were  endeavouring  to  fill,  a  very  serious  blank 
in  our  educational  system  ;  a  very  serious  blank  indeed,  and 
one  which,  somehow,  we  must  contrive  to  get  filled  if  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  character  is  ever  to  be  more  than  a  name  w’ith  us.  To 
toy  and  teach  people  how  to  live  without  giving  them  examples 
m  which  our  rules  are  illustrated,  is  like  teaching  them  to  draw 

y  Uic  rules  of  perspective,  and  of  light  and  shade,  w’ithout 
designs  to  study  them  in  ;  or  to  w’rite  verse  by  the  law  s  of  rhyme 
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and  metre  without  song  or  poem  in  which  rhyme  and  metre  are 
seen  in  their  eftects.  It  is  a  principle  whicli  we  have  forgotten, 
and  it  is  one  which  tlie  old  Catholics  did  not  forget.  We  do 
not  mean  that  they  set  out  with  saying  to  themselves  ‘  we  must 
have  examples,  we  must  have  ideals;’  very  likely  they  never 
tliought  about  it  at  all ;  love  for  their  holy  men,  and  a  thirst  to 
know  about  tliem,  produced  the  histories  ;  and  love  uncon¬ 
sciously  working  gave  them  the  best  for  whicli  they  could  have 
wished.  The  boy  at  school  at  the  monastery,  the  young  monk 
disciplining  himself  as  yet  with  difficulty  under  the  austerities 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  the  old  halting  on  toward  the 
close  of  his  pilgrimage,  fill  of  them  had  before  their  eyes,  in  the 
legend  of  the  patron  saint,  a  jiersonal  realization  of  all  they 
were  trying  after ;  leading  them  on,  beckoning  to  them,  and 
pointing,  as  they  stumbled  among  their  difficulties,  to  the  marks 
which  his  own  footsteps  had  left,  as  he  had  trod  that  hard  path 
before  them.  It  was  as  if  the  church  was  for  ever  saying  to 
them  : — ‘  You  have  doubts  and  fears,  and  trials  and  temptations 
outward  and  inward ;  you  have  sinned,  perhaps,  and  feel  the 
burden  of  your  sin.  llere  was  one  who,  like  you,  in  this  very 
spot,  under  the  same  sky,  treading  the  same  soil,  among  the 
same  hills  and  woods  and  rocks  and  rivers,  was  tried  like  you, 
tempted  like  you,  sinned  like  you  ;  but  here  he  prayed,  and 
persevered,  and  did  j)enance,  and  washed  out  his  sins;  he 
fought  the  fight,  lie  vanquished  the  evil  one,  he  triumphed,  and 
now'  he  reigns  a  saint  with  Christ  in  heaven.  The  same  ground 
which  yields  you  your  food,  once  supplied  him ;  he  breathed 
and  lived,  and  felt,  and  died  here;  and  now,  from  his  throne  in 
the  sky,  he  is  still  looking  down  lovingly  on  his  children,  making 
intercession  for  you  that  you  may  have  grace  to  follow’  him,  that 
by-aiid-by  he  may  himself  offer  you  at  God’s  throne  as  his  own.* 
It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  influence  which  a  personal 
reality  of  this  kind  must  have  exercised  on  the  mind,  thus  daily 
and  hourly  impressed  ujion  it  through  a  life ;  there  is  nothing 
vague  any  more,  no  abstract  excellencies  to  strain  after ;  all  is 
distinct,  personal,  palpable.  It  is  no  dream.  The  saint’s  bones 
are  under  the  altar ;  nay,  ])erhaps,  his  very  form  and  features 
undissolved.  Under  some  late  abbot  the  coffin  may  have  been 
opened  and  the  body  seen  without  mark  or  taint  of  decay, 
^uch  things  havt^  been,  and  the  emaciation  of  a  saint  will 
account  for  it  without  a  miracle.  Daily  some  incident  of  his 
story  is  read  aloud,  or  s})okcn  of,  or  preached  upon.  In  quaint 
beautiful  forms  it  lives  in  light  in  the  long  chapel  window  s ; 
and  in  the  summer  matins  his  figure,  lighted  up  in  splendour, 
fleams  down  on  them  as  they  pray,  or  streams  in  mysterious 
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shadowy  tints  along  the  pavement,  clad,  as  it  seems,  in  soft 
celestial  glorv,  and  shining  as  he  shines  in  heaNen.  Alas,  alas, 
where  is  it  all  gone  ? 

We  are  going  to  venture  a  few  thoughts  on  the  wide  ques¬ 
tion,  what  possibly  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  hmnan  race  and  so  many  centuries  of  Christianity 
having  been  surrendered  and  seemingly  sacrificed  to  the  work¬ 
ing  out  this  dreary  asceticism.  If  right  once,  then  it  is  right 
now ;  if  now  worthless,  then  it  could  never  have  been  more 
than  worthless ;  and  the  energies  which  spent  themselves  on  it 
were  like  coni  sown  upon  the  rock,  or  substance  given  for  that 
which  is  not  bread.  We  supposed  ourselves  challenged  recently 
for  our  facts.  Here  is  an  enormous  fact  which  there  is  no 
evading.  It  is  not  to  be  slurred  over  with  indolent  generalities, 
with  unmeaning  talk  of  superstition,  of  the  twilight  of  the 
understanding,  of  barbarism,  and  of  nursery  credulity  ;  it  is 
matter  for  the  ])hilosophy  of  history,  if  the  philosophy  has  yet 
been  born  which  can  deal  with  it ;  one  of  the  solid,  ex])erienccd 
facts  in  the  story  of  mankind  which  must  be  acctqited  and  con¬ 
sidered  with  that  respectful  deference  which  all  facts  claim  of 
their  several  sciences,  and  which  will  certainlv  not  disclose  its 
meaning  (supposing  it  to  have  a  meaning)  cxcc])t  to  reverence, 
to  sympathy,  to  love.  We  must  remember  that  the  men  who 
wrote  these  stories,  and  who  practised  these  austerities,  were  the 
same  men  who  composed  our  liturgies,  who  built  our  churches 
and  our  cathedrals — and  the  gothic  cathedral  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  magnificent  creation  which  tlie  mind  of  man 
has  as  yet  thrown  out  of  itself.  If  there  he  any  such  thing  as 
a  )>hilosophy  of  history,  veal  or  possible,  it  is  in  virtue  of  there 
being  cerudn  ])rogressive  organizing  laws  in  which  the  fretful 
lives  of  each  of  us  are  gathered  into  and  subordinated  in  some 
larger  unity.  Thus  age  is  linked  on  to  age,  and  we  are  moving 
forward,  with  an  horizon  for  ever  ex])an(ling  and  advancing. 
And  if  this  is  true,  the  magnitiule  of  any  human  phenomenon 
is  a  criterion  of  its  inqiortance,  and  definite  forms  of  thought 
working  through  long  historic  ])eriods  imply  an  effect  of  one  ol 
these  vast  laws — imply  a  distinct  step  in  human  progress;  some¬ 
thing  previously  unrealized  is  being  lived  out,  and  rooted  into 
the  heart  of  mankind.  Nature  never  half  does  her  work.  She 
goes  over  it,  and  over  it,  to  make  assurance  sure,  and  makes 
good  her  ground  with  wearying  repetition.  A  single  section  of 
a  short  paper  is  but  a  small  space  to  enter  on  so  vast  an  entcr- 
jinse,  neTertheless,  a  few*  very  general  words  shall  be  ventured 

as  a  suggestion  of  what  this  monastic  or  sainth'  spirit  may 
|>ossibly  have  meant. 

h  irst,  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  antagonistic  to  the  world 
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whatever  form  the  spirit  of  the  world  assumes,  the  ideals  of 
Christianity  will  of  course  be  their  opposite ;  as  one  verges  into 
one  extreme  the  other  will  verge  into  the  contrary.  In  those 
rough  times  the  law  was  the  sword  ;  animal  might  of  arm,  and 
the  strong  animal  heart  which  guided  it,  were  the  excellences 
which  the  world  rewarded,  ancl  monasticism,  therefore,  in  its 
position  of  j»rotest,  would  be  the  destruction  and  abnegation  of 
the  animal.  The  war  hero  in  the  battle  or  the  tourney  yard 
might  be  taken  as  the  ajmthcosis  of  the  fleshly  man,  the  saint  in 
the  desert  of  the  spiritual.  Hut  this  is  slight,  imperfect,  and  if 
true  at  all  only  partially  so.  The  animal  and  the  si)iritual  are 
not  contradictories ;  they  arc  the  comj)lcmcnts  in  the  i)erfect 
character;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  as  in  all  ages  of  genuine 
earnestness,  interfused  and  penetrated  each  other.  There  were 
warrior  saints  and  saintly  w  arriors ;  and  those  grand  old  figures 
which  sleep  cross-legged  in  the  cathedral  aisles  were  something 
higher  than  only  one  more  form  of  the  beast  of  i)rey.  Monastic 
cism  represented  something  more  j)ositive  than  a  protest  against 
the  world.  We  believe  it  to  have  been  the  realization  of  the 
infinite  loveliness  and  beauty  of  jicrsonal  purity. 

In  the  earlier  civilization,  the  (i reeks,  however  genuine  their 
reverence  for  the  gods,  do  not  seem  to  have  suj^posed  any  ])art 
of  their  duty  to  the  gods  to  consist  in  keeping  their  bodies  un¬ 
tainted.  Exquisite  as  was  their  sense  of  beauty,  of  beauty  of 
mind  as  well  as  beauty  of  form,  with  all  their  loftiness  and 
their  nobleness,  with  tlicir  ready  love  of  moral  excellence  in 
some  of  its  manifestations,  as  fortitude,  or  devotion  to  liberty 
and  to  home,  they  had  little  or  no  idea  of  what  we  mean  by 
morality.  With  a  few*  rare  exceptions,  ])ollution,  too  detestable 
to  be  even  named  among  ourselves,  was  of  familiar  and  daily 
occurrence  among  their  greatest  men ;  was  no  rejn  oach  to 
philosojdier  or  to  statesman;  and  was  not  sup])osed  to  be 
incompatible,  and  was  not,  in  fact,  incom])atible  with  any  of 
those  especial  excellences  which  we  so  admire  in  the  (i reeks. 

Among  the  Homans  (that  is,  the  early  Homans  of  the 
re])ublic),  there  was  a  suflieiently  austere  morality.  A  ])ublie 
officer  of  state,  whose  business  was  to  inquire  into  the  private 
lives  of  the  citizens,  and  to  ])unish  offences  against  morals,  is  a 
])henomenon  which  we  have  seen  only  once  on  this  ])lanet. 
Ihcre  was  never  a  people  before,  and  there  has  been  none  since, 
with  sufficient  virtue  to  endure  it.  Hut  the  Homan  morality  is 
not  lovely  for  its  own  sake,  nor  excellent  in  itself.  It  is 
obedience  to  law*,  practised  and  valued,  loved  for  what  resulted 
from  it,  for  the  strength  and  rigid  endurance  which  it  gave,  but 
not  loved  for  itself.  The  Homan  nature  was  fierce,  rugged, 
almost  brutal ;  and  it  submitted  to  restraint  as  stern  as  iiself^ 
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as  long  as  the  energy  of  the  old  spirit  endured.  But  as  soon 
as  the  energy  grew  slack,  when  the  religion  was  no  longer 
believed,  and  taste,  as  it  was  called,  came  in,  and  there  Nvas  no 
more  danger  to  face,  and  the  world  w’as  at  their  feet,  all  was 
swept  away  as  before  a  whirlwind;  there  was  no  loveliness 
in  virtue  to  make  it  desired,  and  the  Rome  of  the  Censors 
presents,  in  its  later  age,  a  picture  of  enormous  sensuality,  the 
coarsest  animal  desire,  with  means  unlimited  to  gratify  it.  In 
Latin  literature,  as  little  as  in  the  Greek,  is  there  any  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  purity.  Moral  essays  on  temperance  we  may  find, 
and  praise  enough  of  the  wise  man  whose  passions  and  whose 
appetites  are  trained  into  obedience  to  reason.  But  this  is  no 
more  tlian  the  j)hilosophy  of  the  old  Roman  life,  which  got  itself 
expressed  in  words  when  men  were  tired  of  the  reality ;  it 
involves  no  sense  of  sin.  If  sin  could  be  indulged  without 


weakening  our  self  command,  or  w  ithoul’liurting  other  people, 
Roman  philoso])hy  would  have  nothing  to  say  against  it. 

The  Christians  stepped  far  out  beyond  philosophy ;  without 
speculating  on  the  tchyy  they  felt  that  indulgence  of  animal  pas¬ 
sion  did,  in  fact,  j)ollute  them,  and  so  much  the  more,  the  more  it 
was  deliberate.  Bhilosoj»hy,  gliding  into  Manicheism,  divided 
the  forces  of  the  universe,  giving  the  spirit  to  God,  but  declaring 
matter  to  be  eternally  and  incurably  evil ;  and  looking  forw^ard 
to  tlie  time  when  the  spirit  should  be  emancij)ated  from  the  body, 
as  the  beginning  of,  or  as  the  return  to,  its  proper  existence, 
took  no  especial  care  wliat  became  the  meanwhile  of  its  evil 
tenement  of  tlesh.  If  it  sinned,  sin  was  its  clement;  it  could 


not  do  other  tlian  sin;  purity  of  conduct  could  not  make  the 
b()dy  clean,  and  no  amount  of  bodily  indulgence  could  shed  a 
Uiint  upon  the  spirit — a  very  comfortable  doctrine,  and  one 
which,  under  various  disguises,  has  apj)eared  a  good  many  times 
on  the  eartli.  But  Christianity,  shaking  it  all  off,  w  ould  present 
the  bmly  to  God  as  a  pure  and  holy  sacrihee,  as  so  much  of  the 
material  world  conquered  from  the  aj)petitcs  and  lusts,  and  from 
the  devil  wdiosc  abode  they  w’ere.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  fastings  and  scourgings,  the  penances  and  night- watchings ; 
It  was  this  which  sent  St.  Anthony  to  the  tombs  and  set  Simeon 
on  Ids  pillar,  to  conquer  the  devil  in  the  flesh,  and  keep  them- 
sehes,  if  possible,  undefded  by  so  much  as  one  corrupt  thought. 

.Vnd  they  may  have  been  absurd  and  extravagant;  when  the 
feeling  is  stronger  than  the  judgment,  men  are  very  apt  to  be  so. 
If,  in  the  recoil  from  Manicheism,  they  conceived  that  a  body  of 
a  saint  thus  purified  had  contracted  supernatural  virtue  and 
wuld  work  miracles,  they  had  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the 
facts,  and  so  far  are  not  unexceptionable  witnesses  to  them. 
Ne^ortlicless  tliey  did  tlieir  work,  and  in  virtue  of  it  w'e  are 
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raised  to  a  higher  stage,  we  are  lifted  forward  a  mighty  step 
wliich  we  can  never  again  retrace.  Personal  purity  is  not  the 
whole  for  which  we  have  to  care,  it  is  but  one  feature  in  the 
ideal  character  of  man.  The  monks  may  have  thought  it  was 
all,  or  more  nearly  all  than  it  is ;  and  therefore  their  lives  may 
seem  to  us  poor,  mean,  and  emasculate.  Yet  it  is  with  life  as 
it  is  with  science ;  generations  of  men  have  given  themselves 
exclusively  to  single  branches,  which,  when  mastered,  form  but 
a  little  section  in  a  cosmic  philosophy  ;  and  in  life,  so  slow  is 
progress,  it  may  take  a  thousand  years  to  make  good  a  single 
step.  Weary  and  tedious  enough  it  seems  when  we  cease 
to  speak  in  large  language,  and  remember  the  numbers  of  indi¬ 
vidual  souls  \vho  have  been  at  work  at  it;  but  who  knows 
whereabouts  w  e  are  in  the  duration  of  the  race  ?  Are  we 
crawling  out  of  the  cradle,  or  are  w  e  tottering  into  the  grave  ? 
In  nursery,  in  schoolroom,  or  in  opening  manhood  ?  Who 
knows  ?  It  is  enough  for  us  to  be  sure  of  our  steps  when 
we  have  taken  them,  and  thankfully  to  accept  what  has  been 
done  for  us.  Henceforth  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  our 
uiiinixed  admiration  to  any  character  which  moral  shadows 
overhang.  Henceforth  we  require  not  greatness  only,  but 
goodness ;  and  not  that  goodness  only  wdiich  begins  and  ends 
in  conduct  correctly  regulated,  but  that  love  of  goodness,  that 
keen  ])urc  feeling  for  it,  which  resides  in  a  conscience  as  sensitive 
and  susceptible  as  w  oman’s  modesty. 

So  much  for  what  seems  to  us  the  philosophy  of  this  matter. 
If  we  are  right,  it  is  no  more  than  a  first  furrow  in  the  crust  of 
a  soil,  which  hitherto  the  historians  have  been  contented  to  leave 
in  its  barrenness.  If  they  are  conscientious  enough  not  to  trifle 
with  the  facts,  as  they  look  back  on  them  from  the  easiness  of 
modern  Christianity  which  has  cctiscd  to  demand  any  heavy 
cflbrt  of  self-sacrifice,  they  either  revile  the  superstition  or 
pity  the  ignorance  which  made  such  large  mistakes  on  the 
nature  of  religion — and,  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  priest¬ 
craft  and  of  lying  wonders,  they  point  their  moral  with  pictures 
of  the  ambition  of  mediaeval  jirelacy  or  the  scandals  of  the 
annals  of  the  jiapacy.  For  the  inner  life  of  all  those  millions 
of  immortal  souls  who  were  struggling,  with  such  good  or  bad 
success  as  was  given  them,  to  carry  Christ’s  cross  along  their 
journey  in  this  earth  of  ours,  they  set  it  by,  pass  it  over, 
dismiss  it  out  of  history,  with  some  jioor  common-place  simper 
of  sorrow  or  of  scorn.  It  will  not  do.  Mankind  have  not  been 
so  long  on  this  ])lanet  altogether,  that  we  can  allow’  so  large  a 
chasm  to  be  scooped  out  of  their  spiritual  existence. 

We  intended  to  leave  our  readers  wdth  something  lighter  than 
all  this  in  the  shape  of  literary  criticism  and  a  few  specimen 
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extracts ;  both  of  wbicli  iiuist  now,  however,  be  necessarily 
— we  are  running  out  our  space.  ^V  hoever  is  curious  to 
study  the  lives  of  the  saints  iu  their  originals,  should  rather  go 
anywhere  than  to  the  Hollandists,  and  universiilly  never  read  a 
late  life  when  he  can  coininand  an  early  one,  for  the  genius  in 
them  is  in  the  ratio  of  their  anticpiity,  and,  like  river-water,  is 
most  pure  nearest  to  the  tountaiu  head.  \\  e  are  lucky  in  ])os- 
sessing  several  specimens  of  the  mode  of  their  growth  in  late 
and  early  lives  of  the  same  saints,  and  the  process  in  all  is 
similar.  Out  of  the  lives  of  8t.  Bride  three  are  left ;  out  of 
the  sixty-six  of  St.  Patrick,  there  are  eight ;  the  hrst  of  each 
belonging  to  the  sixth  century,  the  latest  to  the  thirteenth.  The 
first  are  in  verse  ;  they  belong  to  a  time  when  there  was  no  one 
to  write  such  things,  and  were  pojiular  in  form  and  po])ular  in 
their  origin — the  Ilow  is  easy,  the  style  graceful  and  natural ; 
but  the  step  from  poetry  to  ]nH)Sc  is  substantial  as  well  as 
formal the  imagination  is  ossilied,  and  the  exuberance  of 
legendary  creativeness  we  exchange  for  the  hard  dogmatic 
record  of  fact  without  reality,  and  fiction  without  grace.  'J’hc 
marvellous  iu  the  ])oetical  lives  is  comparatively  slight ;  the 
after  miracles  being  eom])osed  frequently  out  of  a  mistake  of 
poets*  meta])bors  for  literal  truth.  There  is  often  real,  genial, 
human  beauty  in  the  old  verse.  The  first  two  stan/as,  for 
instance,  of  St.  Bride’s  Hymn  are  of  high  merit,  as  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  imperfectly  seen  in  a  translation  : — 


‘  bride  the  (|UCon,  she  loved  not  the  world  ; 
She  floated  on  the  waves  of  the  world 
As  the  sra-hird  floats  upon  the  billow. 

‘  Such  sleep  she  slept  as  the  mother  sleeps 
In  the  far  land  of  her  captivity, 

Mourning  for  her  ehild  at  home.* 


W  hat  a  picture  is  there  of  the  strangeness  and  yearning  of 
the  poor  human  soul  in  this  earthly  ])ilgrimage.  The  poetical 
‘  Lite  ol  St.  Patrick,*  too,  is  full  of  fine,  wild,  natural  imagery.  The 
boy  is  described  as  a  she]dierd  on  the  hills  of  Down,  and  there 
is  a  legend,  well  told,  of  the  angel  Victor  coming  to  him,  and 
leaving  a  gigantic  fool-])rint  on  a  rock  from  which  he  sjwang 
into  heaven.  The  legend,  of  course,  rose  from  some  remark¬ 
able  natural  feature  of  the  s])ot ;  but,  as  it  is  told  here,  a 
ahadowy  unreality  hangs  over  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
is  more  than  a  vision  ot  the  boy.  But  in  the  prose  all  is  erys- 
taline ;  the  story  is  drawn  out,  with  a  barren  prolixity  of  detail, 
into  a  series  of  angelic  visitations.  And  again,  when  Patrick  is 
describetl,  as  the  alter  a]>ostle,  raising  the  dead  Celts  to  life,  the 
metaphor  cannot  be  left  iu  its  natural  force,  and  we  have  a  long 
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weary  list  of  literal  deaths  and  literal  raisings.  And  so  in  many 
wavs  the  freshness  and  individuality  is  lost  with  time.  The 
larger  saints  swallowed  up  the  smaller  and  appropriated  their 
exploits ;  chasms  were  sup])lied  by  an  ever  ready  imagination ; 
and,  like  the  stock  of  good  works  laid  up  for  general  use,  there 
was  a  stock  of  miracles  ever  ready  when  any  defect  was  to  be 
supplied.  So  it  was  that,  after  the  Tirst  impulse,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  life  of  a  saint  rolled  on  like  a  sno>v-ball  down  a  moun¬ 
tain  side,  gathering  up  into  itself  whatever  lay  in  its  path,  fact 
or  legend,  ap])ropriate  or  ina))propriate,  sometimes  real  jewels 
of  genuine  old  tradition,  sometimes  the  debris  of  the  old  creeds 
and  legends  of  iicathenism  ;  and  on,  and  on,  till  at  length  it 
reached  the  bottom,  and  was  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  llcfor- 
niation. 

One  more  illustration — one  which  shall  serve  as  evidence  of 


what  the  really  greatest,  most  vigorous,  minds  in  the  twelfth 
century  could  accept  as  possible  or  j)robablc,  and  which  they 
could  relate  (on  what  evidence  we  do  not  know)  as  really 
ascertained  facts.  We  remember  something  of  St.  Anselm : 
both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  theologian,  he  w  as  unquestionably 
the  ablest  man  of  his  time  alive  in  Europe.  Here  is  a  story 
which  he  tells  of  a  certain  Cornish  St.  Kieran.  The  saint,  w’ith 
thirty  of  his  companions,  was  preaching  within  the  frontiers  of 
a  lawless  pagan  prince  ;  and,  disregarding  all  orders  to  be  quiet 
or  to  leave  the  country,  continued  to  agitate,  to  threaten,  and  to 
thunder  even  in  the  ears  of  the  j)rince  himself.  Things  took 
their  natural  course.  Disobedience  ])rovoked  ])unishment.  A 
guard  of  soldiers  w  as  sent,  and  the  saint  and  his  little  band 


were  dccaj)itatcd.  The  scene  of  the  execution  was  a  wood, 
and  the  heads  and  trunks  were  left  lying  there  for  the  wolves 
and  the  wild  birds. 


‘  hut  now  a  miracle,  such  as  was  once  heard  of  before  in  the  church  in 
the  person  of  the  holy  Denis,  was  again  wrought  hy  divine  providence  to 
preserve  the  bodies  of  his  saints  from  profanation.  The  trunk  of  Kieran 
rose  from  the  ground,  and  selecting  first  his  own  head,  and  carrying  it  to 
a  stream,  and  there  carefully  washing  it,  and  afterwards  ])erforming  the 
same  sacred  office  for  each  of  his  companions,  giving  each  body  its  own 
head,  he  dug  graves  for  them  and  buried  them,  and  last  of  all  buried 
himself.’ 

It  is  even  so.  So  it  stands  w  ritten  in  a  life  claiming  Anselm’s 
authorship ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  authorship  should 
not  be  his.  Out  of  the  heart  come  the  issues  of  evil  and  of 
good,  and  not  out  of  the  intellect  or  the  understanding.  Men 
arc  not  good  or  bad,  noble  or  base — thank  God  for  it! — as  they 
judge  well  or  ill  of  the  probabilities  of  nature,  but  as  they  lovo 
God  and  hate  the  devil.  And  yet  it  is  instructive.  We  have 
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heard  grave  good  men— men  of  intellect  and  influence— with 
all  the  advantages  of  modem  science,  learning,  experience ; 
men  who  would  regard  Anselm  with  sad  and  serious  pity ;  yet 
tell  us  stories,  as  having  fallen  within  their  own  experience*  of 
the  marvels  of  mesmerism,  to  the  full  as  ridiculous  (if  anything 
is  ridiculous)  as  this  of  the  poor  decapitated  Kicran. 

*  Mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur.* 

Wc  see  our  natural  faces  in  the  glass  of  history,  and  turn  away 
and  straightway  forget  what  manner  of  men  wc  are.  The 
superstition  of  science  scoffs  at  the  superstition  of  faith. 


Art.  III. — Military  Memoirs  of  Lieut. -Col.  James  Skinner^  C.B.  By  ,1. 

Baillic  Frazer,  Esq.  2  vols.  12 mo.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

A  MILITARY  memoir  has  too  often  certain  characteristics  whicli 
make  it  a  book  exclusively  for  military  readers:  it  seldom 
proves  interesting  both  ‘to  the  profession’  and  to  the  public  gene¬ 
rally.  To  make  it  valuable  for  general  reading,  it  must  embrace 
the  history  of  some  deeply  interesting  period ;  or  it  must  be  full 
of  thrilling  incident  and  personal  adventure.  The  naked  realities 
of  a  soldier’s  life  should  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  appear 
as  they  are,  but  only  as  they  seem  to  be  in  the  halo  of  romance 
and  enthusiasm,  and  only  a  few*  of  the  technicalities  of  military 
science  should  be  scattered  here  and  there,  for  the  sake  of  the 
air  of  mystery  they  impart  to  it.  A  soldier’s  enthusiasm,  in  his 
own  profession,  is  something  totally  difl'erent  from  the  warlike 
enthusiasm  that  sways  the  ])ublic  mind.  To  him,  if  he  has  seen 
anything  of  service,  blood  is  blood,  and  steel  is  steel,  there  is 
nothing  romantic  in  the  sound  ‘  when  the  drum  beats  at  dead  of 
night,’  nor  in  a  forced  march,  nor,  in  being  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours  in  the  saddle.  A  military  memoir  then,  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  professional  readers,  may  divest  itself  of  all 
false  and  romantic  interest  and  depend  for  its  success  upon 
unvarnished  facts,  a  precision  in  its  account  of  every  oj)eration, 
equal  to  the  precision  of  the  movements  themselves,  and  upon 
a  full  share  of  esprit  de  corps  and  profound  reverence  for  every 
truly  distinguished  man. 

In  the  memoir  of  Colonel  Skinner  wc  have  what  is  unusual, 
a  book  for  the  ])ublic  as  well  as  for  military  men ;  the  scenes 
of  this  memoir  are  in  the  plains  of  India  ;  the  period  it  embraces 
was  the  crisis  of  die  long  struggles  of  the  British  in  the  East;  it 
IS  full  of  striking  incidents  and  adventures,  and  the  subject  of  it 
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was  undoubtedly  a  true  soldier  both  in  ability  and  in  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  author  professes  a  desire  to  bring  into  view  the 
deeds  of  one  whom  liistory  has  neglected,  justly  regretting  that 
certain  brilliant  feats  should  go  unrecorded,  through  being  lost 
in  the  dazzling  whole  of  which  they  form  the  sum.  The  preface 
states  that, — 

‘  The  principal  part  of  this  work  is  taken  from  a  M.S.  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  writer  by  a  son  of  the  late  colonel,  now  a  captain  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  highness  the  Nizam.  It  is  in  the  writing  of  a  native,  no  doubt 
copied  from  the  notes  of  the  colonel  himself,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  journal  in  Persian,  or  from  his  personal  dictation;  but  it 
abounds  in  clerical  inaccuracies,  which  require  one  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  to  correct ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  rather  as  a  brief 
memorial  of  his  early  life  anti  services,  framed  for  some  especial  purpose, 
than  as  a  full  account  of  his  chequered  life  and  adventures.* 

The  part  of  the  world  to  which  we  are  first  introduced  in  this 
memoir  is  Maharashtra,  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas,  a  division 
of  the  Indian  peninsula  lying  between  the  Kith  and  22nd 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  district  was  at  an  early  period 
subjected  to  the  desolating  incursions  of  the  Mohamedan 
hordes ;  but  its  inhabitants  retained  an  inextinguishable  hatred 
against  their  conquerors,  a  feeling  which  was  suppressed,  or 
broke  out  only  in  petty  revolts  for  awhile,  until,  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  Sirajee,  the  Mahratta  power  became  j)redominant.  Again, 
from  the  year  1747,  we  find  the  Mahrattas  rcjielling  by  a  long 
succession  of  severe  struggles  the  encroachments  of  the 
Affghans;  and,  finally,  though  with  a  very  insecurely  esta¬ 
blished  j)ower,  and  under  the  leading  of  chiefs  secretly  hostile 
and  treacherous  to  each  other,  the  ambition  of  the  Mahrattas 
was  bent  on  ap])ropriating  to  themselves  the  immense  and 
tempting  region  of  llajapootana.  The  chief  who  rose  up  to 
carry  out  this  project  was  Sindea,  a  man  of  remarkable  powers, 
and  whose  life  was  a  series  of  wonders.  At  an  early  stage  of 
his  course,  he  met  with  a  severe  blow  to  his  cause  in  the  treason 
of  llolcar,  his  professed  ally  and  colleague  ;  but  from  this  he 
soon  recovered,  by  that  energy  which  seemed  equal  to  any' 
emergency,  and  which  marked  him  through  life. 

The  success  of  Sindea  was  greatly  owing  to  a  European 
officer  whom  he  had  engaged  in  his  service,  and  whose  history 
and  character  arc  well  known  —  the  celebrated  General  l)c 
lloigne.  This  remarkable  man  was  a  native  of  Savoys  and  first 
entered  the  military  profession  in  the  service  of  France,  but 
afterwards  came  to  India  as  a  mercantile  adventurer.  Here, 
however,  he  found  in  the  disputes  of  the  various  ])rinccs,  much 
to  awaken  his  military  spirit,  and  induce  him  to  resume  his 
former  profession  in  the  service  of  some  native  power.  A  train 
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of  remarkable  circumstances  brought  him  into  tlic  service  of 
Simlca.  He  soon  became  the  main  support  of  this  prince’s  power, 
and  led  an  active,  eventful,  and  prosperous  life  until  its  close. 

James  Skinner,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  began  his 
militaiy  life  under  General  De  Boigne,  and  in  the  service  of 
Sindea,  the  Mahratta  chief.  This  portion  of  bis  history  is 
interesting  as  introducing  us  to  some  of  the  j)eculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  of  native  Indian  warfare,  as  well  as  to  the  ])ers()ns  of 
some  remarkable  European  adventurers  who  followed  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  service  of  various  native  princes.  Amongst  these 
was  (leneral  Perron,  who  succeeded  De  Boigne  as  connnander- 
in-chief  of  Sindea’s  forces,  and  under  whom  Skinner  spent 
many  years  of  his  life. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  180*2  commenced  the  disputes 
between  the  English  and  the  native  powers,  whieb  led  to  the 
well-known  Mahratta  war  of  1803.  At  this  time  several  Eng¬ 
lish  and  country-born  oflicers  in  Sindea’s  service  refused  to 
fight  against  the  British,  and,  in  consequence,  all  the  officers  of 
sneb  birth,  nine  in  number,  and  amongst  them  Skinner,  were 
summarily  dismissed,  their  arrears  paid,  and  orders  given  them 
to  leave  the  Mahratta  country.  Skinner  reluctantly  and  cauti¬ 
ously  followed  the  course  of  the  other  discharged  officers  in 
seeking  British  protection,  and  afterwards  entering  the  British 
service.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  do  so,  be  would  have 
remained  to  the  last  a  faithful  and  zealous  servant  of  Sindea. 
As  it  was,  however,  he  jiroved  a  valuable  aid  to  the  British 
cause  during  the  long  Mahratta  campaign  under  Lord  Lake. 

From  the  time  of  his  joining  the  British  army,  until  it  was 
broken  up  in  1806,  Skinner  and  his  ‘yellow  bo>’s’  (as  his  cor])S 
of  irregular  cavalry  were  called)  were  constantly  engaged  in 
active  service,  and  that  of  the  most  desperate  character.  His 
perfect  control  over  his  men  was  a  thing  previously  unknown 
in  any  native  corps ;  insensible  alike  to  fear  and  fatigue,  the 
‘  yellow  boys  ’  bore  the  brunt  of  every  battle,  and  every  hazard¬ 
ous  and  desperate  scheme  was  committed  to  them. 

In  1806  a  change  of  policy  at  home  caused  the  Marquis  of 
Cornwallis  to  be  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the  government  of 
India;  his  lordship  immediately  bent  his  attention  to  establish¬ 
ing  pence  on  any  terms,  and  reducing  expense  in  every  branch 
of  the  service.  His  administration  was  short;  but  the  same 
j)olicy  was  pursued  by  his  successor.  Sir  George  Barlow.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  whole  of  Skinner’s  corps  was  sum¬ 
marily  discharged,  and  their  commander  himself  very  inade¬ 
quately  rewarded  lor  his  distinguished  course  and  valuable 
services :  the  slight  compensation  he  did  receive  was  gained 
for  him  with  great  difficulty  by  bis  former  commander  and 
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Staunch  friend  Lord  Lake.  From  this  time  there  was  a  short  in¬ 
terval  of  peace  in  the  life  of  Col.  Skinner,  until  he  was  again  called 
to  his  former  occupation,  on  occasion  of  the  contemplated 
movement  by  Lord  Hastings  against  the  Pindarcc  freebooters 
and  their  sup])orters  in  Central  India.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Findarees  were  equally  remarkable  and  equally  rapid. 

‘  Xotbing,  indeed/  says  the  author  of  this  memoir,  *  is  more  wonderful 
tlian  the  rapid  fall  and  utter  extinction  of  these  marauders.  All-powerful 
and  intangible  as  they  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  this  striking 
campaign,  before  the  year  was  out  they  had  vanished.  In  the  month  of 
September,  1817,  full  one  hundred  thousand  wild  freebooters  ravaged  and 
trampled  down  the  realms  of  Central  India  ;  by  the  end  of  December  in 
the  same  year  they  were  gone — dead  or  merged  in  the  peaceful  mass  of 
the  people,  never  to  rca])pcar,  leaving  no  trace  behind  them  of  the  hordes 
that  had  desolated  India.  Such  is  one  feat,  one  lasting  and  characteristic 
boon,  bestowed  by  the  British  Government  on  the  people  of  llindostan.* 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  campaign  in  which  Col.  Skinner 
served  was  that  of  the  army'  under  Lord  Combcrmerc,  which 
commenced  at  the  close  of  the  year  1825.  We  cannot  now* 
follow  his  course  through  this  period,  but  it  was  the  cam- 
])aign  in  which  occun'cd  the  celebrated  siege  of  the  hitherto 
impregnable  Bhurtpore. 

‘  The  strength  and  reputed  riches  of  Bhurtpore  were  celebrated  and 
almost  proverbial  in  llindostan.  Its  imagined  impregnability  had  been 
eontirmed  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  by  the  repeated  failures  of  the 
gallant  army  under  Lord  Lake.  “  Ah !  you  may  bully  us ;  but  go  and 
take  Bhurtpore  !’*  was  a  common  expression  among  the  petty  chiefs  and 
refractory  rajahs  we  had  frequently  to  reduce.* 

The  above  brief  outline  of  Col.  Skinner’s  various  campaigns 
will  serve  to  show  the  reader  the  interesting  ])criod  his  memoir 
embraces.  At  the  close  of  the  operations  of  the  army  under 
Lord  Combermcre,  the  Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the 
Bath  was  conferred  on  Colonel  Skinner.  On  the  ])art  of  his 
Iriends  this  honour  had  long  been  desired  and  sought  for  him, 
but  difTiculties  lay  in  the  way,  arising  from  his  Indian  birth,  and 
his  not  holding  a  commission  from  the  British  king ;  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  obviated  by  the  perseverance  of  his  friends.  Sir 
dohn  Malcolm  and  liOrd  Combermcre,  and  he  was  made 
licut. -colonel  by  the  king’s  commission,  and  at  the  same 
lime  C.B. 

'i’he  close  of  this  remarkable  man’s  life  deserves  attention. 
.\s  usual  with  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  incessant 
activity  from  early  years,  he  did  not  live  long  after  that  activity 
ceased.  A  religious  cast  of  feeling,  thougli  made  but  little 
show  or  boast  of,  pervaded,  as  might  have  been  seen  by  a  close 
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observer,  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  came  forth  to  view  beauti- 
fuUv  though  unostentatiously,  on  many  occasions,  even  in  the 
most  stirring  and  exciting  scenes  of  his  course :  this  character- 
istic  became  more  prominent  after  his  retirement  Iroin  active 
service,  and  one  noble  monument  to  it  is  the  church  of  St. 
Jaines,*at  Delheo,  which  he  built  at  his  own  expense,  and  at  a 
cost  of  two  lakhs  of  nipees,  or  20,000/.  It  was  bis  singular 
request,  and  from  the  character  of  the  man  we  judge  it  to  be 
an  expression  of  real  humility,  ‘  that  when  be  died  be  should 
be  buried,  not  within  the  precincts  of  his  church,  but  under  the 
doorway  sill,  so  that  all  persons  entering  might  trample  on  “  the 
chief  of  sinners.**’ 

This  request  was  at  first  complied  with,  but  his  remains  were 
afterwards  disinterred  and  placed  beneath  the  altar.  At  ibis 
second  burial,  it  is  stated,  by  an  eye-witness, 

‘  That  he  never  on  any  occasion  saw  such  a  crowd.  Military  honours 
were  jaiid  to  the  funeral  by  official  command,  and  sixty-three  minute- 
guns  were  tired,  denoting  the  years  of  the  deceased.  A  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  over  the  body,  at  which  all  the  Europeans  in  Delhee 
attended ;  and  on  the  19th  of  January  the  veteran  soldieE.  was  committed 
to  his  tiual  earthly  resting-place  beneath  the  altar  of  the  church  he  had 
built,  and  beside  the  friend  he  had  best  loved — Placide  quiescant' 


Art.  n  . — TJte  Old  Tesfamenl.  Xineteen  Sermons  on  the  First  Lessons  for 
the  Sundays  from  Septnayesima  Sunday  to  the  third  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  by  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  M. A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  S:c.  London: 
John  \\.  Parker  and  Son.  1851. 


W  E  have  so  recently  noticed  Mr.  Alaiirice’s  writings  at  some 
length,  that  we  should  have  restricted  ourselves  to  the  annouiice- 
iiient  of  the  publication  of  this  volume,  bad  we  'not  been 
required,  by  certain  remarks  upon  the  article  to  which  \\c  have 
referred,  contained  in  the  preface,  to  confirm  the  views  we  then 
explained.  Controversy  is,  happily,  impossible,  for  Mr.  Alaii- 
rieo  las  rather  complained  of  than  controverted  wliat  we  said ; 
niu  our  purpose  is  simply  to  show  to  our  readers  that  our 
stutenients  have  been  admitted,  and  even  strengthened,  in  the 
observations  made  upon  them. 

I  hese  sermons  on  the  Old  Testament  appear  to  be  w'ell  cal- 
cii  atc(  to  sustain  Mr.  Maurice’s  reputation  with  bis  admirers. 
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and  to  increase  their  number.  AV'e  do  not,  however,  rank  them 
so  high  as  those  upon  the  Lord’s  Prayer ;  and,  being  actually 
delivered  to  the  Sunday  afternoon  congregations  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  thev  cannot  be  compared  with  the  ‘  Boyle  Lectures.’  The 
scope  of  the  series  is  ‘  to  bring  out  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  their  simple,  clear  sense,  as  a  revelation  of  (iod 
to  man,  and  as  a  lamp  to  the  feet  of  us  Englishmen  in  the  nine- 
teenlh  century.’  (Pref.  p.  xv.)  It  seems  to  have  been,  in  part, 
suggested  by  the  irreverent  treatment  which  those  Scriptures 
especially  have  recently  received  at  the  hands  of  a  few  over¬ 
bold  speculators,  in  whom  a  clerical  training  has  produced  such 
fruits  as  may  be  ex])ected  to  characterize  the  reaction  which  is 
sure  to  follow  the  revival  of  ‘  Catholicism  ’  in  the  English 
church,  by  the  Oxford  divines.  And  it  is,  in  part,  a  reiteration 
of  the  charge  of  neglecting  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  been 
urged  against  those  who  do  not  perceive  the  priceless  worth  of 
forms,  by  such  as  Mr.  Maurice,  and  replied  to,  even  unto  wea¬ 
riness.  In  this  latter  respect  it  is  remarkable  as  a  proof  that 
the  Judaizing  spirit — which  would  remand  to  the‘  schoolmaster’ 
those  who  have  come  unto  Christ;  and  perfect  by  ‘  the  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come,’  ‘  the  very  image  of  the  things  ’ — is  not 
yet  dead.  And  in  the  other,  although  to  many  readers  the 
leading  thought  of  the  book  will  be  new,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  followed  out  abundantly  instructive  and  suggestive,  we 
doubt  whether  to  such  speculators  as  we  have  mentioned,  or  to 
those  who  (notwithstanding  their  acquaintance  with  modern  cri¬ 
ticism)  are  devoutly  desirous  of  holding  by  the  truth,  which 
they  are  assured  the  Old  Testament  can  convey  to  the  trustful, 
loving, and  humble  heart;  or,  we  may  add,  to  the  representatives 
of  what  our  author  well  calls  the  ^  earnest  infidelity  abroad’  now 
— it  will  prove  other  than  a  new  embarrassment,  or  a  fresh 
reason  for  the  false  position  they  have  taken  up  on  this  subject. 

We  have  unwillingly  come  to  this  conclusion,  for  there  is  so 
much  that  is  novel  and  striking  in  the  as])ects  of  truth  which  this 
work  presents.  And  yet,  mingled  with  it,  we  find  so  large  an 
alloy  of  that,  for  which  the  lightest  term  of  censure  ])ossible  is 
advocacy y  that  what  had  commended  itself  to  us  as  most  valu¬ 
able  loses  some  of  its  worth  ;  and  we  feel  it  to  be,  indeed,  a 
difficult  task  correctly  to  characterize  it.  Without  very  careful 
discrimination,  whether  we  praise  or  blame,  the  interests  of 
truth  a])pear  to  be  imperilled,  and  most  if  we  praise.  A  bigger 
book  than  itself  would  be  required  for  such  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  it  as  would  completely  vindicate  itself;  and  our  observa¬ 
tions  must  needs  be  brief.  We  shall,  therefore,  offer  a  few 
very  general  remarks,  with  references  to  the  sermons  before  us ; 
and  wc  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  either  as 
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agreeing  with,  or  dissenting  from,  all  that  we  are  compelled  to 
j>a8s  hy  without  comment.* 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Maurice  has 
in  this  work  ‘  come  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  with  no 
philological  lore  for  however  ‘  precious  ’  an  ‘  organon  for  this 
investigation,’  ‘  the  experience  of  life  and  ot  our  own  wants’  may 
furnish  us  (Pref.  j)p.  xxx.,  xxxi.)  no  one  knows  better  than  he, 
that  a  translation  (be  its  excellence  what  it  may)  cannot  bo 
raised  by  these,  or  by  any  other  means,  to  the  value  of  an  ori¬ 
ginal  writing.  We  venture  to  believe  that  some  strange  specu¬ 
lations,  such,  for  example,  as  those  about  the  creation  of  ‘  the 
spt’cies  ’  and  the  ‘  individual  ’  (pp.  3,  &c.),  w  ould  not  have  been 
hazarded ;  and  that  others,  like  the  harmony  invented  between 
‘  the  sentence,  “  cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake,”  ’  and  ‘  that 
famous  passage  in  the  Georgies,  beginning 

Pater  ipse  eolendi 

llaud  facilcm  esse  viam  voluit’  (p.  32) 

would  have  been  considerably  modified,  had  Mr.  ^laurice,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  unquestioned  jdiilological  skill,  derived  his 
iinjiressions  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  ‘  New  interpretations’  of 
the  history  are  altogether  disowned  (Pref.  p.  xxx.);  but  we  find 
the  theory  upon  which  all  the  interpretations  are  based,  every¬ 
where  spoken  of  as  one  which  has  been  neglected  or  unknown, 
till  now  ;  and  whilst  w’e  dare  not  affirm,  that  the  interpretations 
contained  in  this  book  arc  to  be  found  in  no  one  of  the  myriads 
of  eoiinnentarics  upon  the  Old  Testament,  we  confidently 
assert  that  every  sermon  disjdays  original  thought  ujion  the 
subject,  and  that  therein,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree  witli  the 
writer,  lies  the  chief  value  of  his  work.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  say,  that  the  wilfulncss  in  interpretation,  which  wo  noted 
in  his  other  discourses,  is  to  be  found  far  too  frequently  in 
these. 

Mr.  Maurice  professes  to  be  convinced,  ‘  that  the  most  com- 
mon-]dace  view  of  this  history  is  the  truest’  (Pref.  ])p.  xxx, 
xxxi.);  and  this  is  the  basis  of  his  canon  of  interpretation.  It 
is  maintained,  not  only  in  these  sermons,  but  in  those  upon  the 
Prayer-book,  and  in  the  ‘  Treatise  on  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philoso]ihy’  also,  that  the  operations  of  God’s  providence  have 
always  been  uniform  ;  that  they  were  in  old  time  what  we 

•  1*  miijtt  Jk*  excused  for  cnllinir  particular  attention  to  the  fourteenth 

Sermon,  on  *  Ihe  Nation  and  the  Church.*  Its  subject  luis  introduced  an 
a^toundln•;  discussion  of  the  connexion  of  Church  and  State,  and — w  ill  any 
mortal  man  Indicve  us  ? — the  examples  of  this  connexion,  which^^Ir.  Maurice 
cites,  are  thost'  5^t  un  by  the  Covenanters,  the  l.onj»  Parliament,  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  am  the  church  of  Home !  (pp.  268,  &e.)  The  discourse  is,  moreover, 

^  displaying?  the  author’s  latitudinarianism,  as  it  is  for  exem¬ 
plifying  his  imi>artiality  and  his  logic. 
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know  them  to  be  now ;  and  that  what,  at  first  sight,  look  like 
interru])tions  of  this  uniformity,  are,  in  fact,  most  remarkable 
illustrations  of  it.  It  is  admitted,  that  a  gradual  advance  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  successive  instructions  addressed  by  God  to  man 
(pp.  57,  95,  344,  &c.);  but  ‘the  Jew,  so  far  as  he  understood 
his  own  position  at  all,  understood  that  he  was  to  bear  witness 
of  that  which  was  lixcd  and  permanent.  He  had  no  work  in 
the  world  if  he  had  not  this.’*  And  hence  it  follows,  that  ‘  the 
Bible  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  laws,  not  of  anomalies. 
It  becomes  a  guide  and  «an  example  to  us,  because  it  unfolds  to 
us  unvarying  and  eternal  principles  of  the  divine  government, 
not  because  it  gives  us  a  set  of  instances  in  which  those  prin¬ 
ciples  were  departed  from.’f  fp.  207.) 

The  term  ‘  common  ])lacc’  accurately  defines  Mr.  Maurice’s 
])oint  of  view.  To  him  the  patriarchs  were  not  ‘a  race  of 
Iieroes’  (]>.  01),  and  he  declares,  ‘  I  can  imagine  nothing  less 
slrange,  less  prodigious,  than  the  act’  of  the  Fall  (pp.  25-6); 
hut  then  he  leaves  the  serpent  out  of  sight ;  yet  even  this,  he 
insists,  three  pages  afterwards,  was  onhj  a  serpent,  and  not 
a  spiritual  tempter.  We  do  not  ])erceive  that  any  danger  in 
this  direction  from  serpents  now-a-days  is  apprehended  by  our 
author  ;  although  there  is  ‘  an  animal  nature’  in  us,  as  much 
as  in  h]vc,  ‘  to  which  the  animal  nature  in  an  inferior  creature 
could  sjieak’  (p.  29).  But  human  intercourse  with  angels  is 
pronounced  to  be  not  a  ‘  deviation  from  order  in  favour  of  a 
])artieular  person  it  is  ‘  according  to  order,’  but  ‘  interrupted,’ 
by  the  ‘confusions  of  man’s  life’  (])j).  71,  96);  which, however, 
ought  surely  to  have  prevented  it  in  former  ages,  ujion  Mr. 
Maurice’s  theory.  In  like  manner  dreams  are  regarded  as  a 

*  Prayer-book,  p.  100. 

t  The  only  really  practical  hint  for  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  Mr.  ^laurice  gives,  is  contained  in  the  closing  remarks  of  his  sermon  on 
‘the  First  Lesson.’  He  suggests  that  ‘what  has  passed  in  countries  close  to 
our  own  in  our  own  days,’  may  assist  any  one  to  ‘  understand  Isaiah’s  prophe¬ 
cies’  l>etter  (Prayer-book,  pp.  1 15*(i.)  Hut  he  seems  himself  to  liave  used  this 
help  in  a  very  perverse  way.  On  l)eceinl>er  the  Oth,  1 840,  when  men’s  ears 
yet  tingled  with  the  new’s  of  the  treacherous  subjugation  of  Hungary  by  the 
armies  of  the  Czar, — whilst  the  military  executions  by  Haynau  and  Jtadetzky 
were  exciting  the  horror  and  execration  of  the  civilizcnl  w’orld,  Mr.  Maurice 
preached  thus  : — ‘  Surely  nothing  can  Ik;  so  contrary  to  St.  Paul’s  doctrine,  or 
JSt.  Paul’s  spirit,  as  the  feeble,  unmanly,  ungodly  habit  of  denouncing  punish  • 
ment,  whether  indicted  by  the  single  executioner  of  the  state’s  justice,  or  by 
its  arme<l  hosts,  as  if  it  were  contrary — so  the  phrase  runs — to  the  mild  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  '1  he  spirit  of  the  (iospel  asks  no  compliments  of  such  a  kind.’ 
(‘  Church  a  Family,’  pp.  .'i.'j-G.)  Along  w  ith  which  sentence,  we  will  commend 
the  following  to  the  attention  of  those  who  doubt  the  righteousness  of  capital 
punishments : — ‘  The  judge  who  is  too  tender-hearted  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  a  criminal,  will  very  probably  end  by  being  the  bead  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  safety,  and  w  ill  delile  the  land  w  ith  the  blood  of  innocent  men.’  (Old 
Testament,  p.  ‘267.) 
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¥ray  by  which  *  no  doubt  many  peasants  in  our  own  time  liave 
been  apprised  that  there  was  another  world  about  them  than 
that  which  the  visible  sun  illuminated*  (pp.  93-4)  ;  though 
why  such  intimations  should  be  confined  to  ‘peasants’  now, 
amazes  us,  especially  as  it  is  achncwledgcd  that  ‘  there  is 
something’  in  the  dreams  of  every  man  ‘  which  needs  to 
be  interpreted;'  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  interpretation 
‘  lies  in  the  belief  that  we  are  under  a  living  and  divine  teacher 
who  does  not  wish  us  to  walk  in  darkness’  (p.  111).  The 
destruction  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Ahiram  is  treated  as  the 
key  to  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  taken  in  connexion  with  tlie 
French  llevolution  (pp.  207-9).  An  ‘order’  of  priests  is,  of 
course,  represenU'd  as  an  essential  element  of  society  (pp.  118, 
191,  197-215).  The  possibility  of  actual  miracles  is  admitted 
by  implication;  for  the  ‘test*  in  Deut.  xiii.  1-3  is  interpreted 
so  as  to  make  those  only  incredible,  which  might  be  appealed 
to  for  the  puqiosc  of  weaning  the  hearts  of  any  from  the 
Church  of  England  (pp.  290-1,  comp.  p.  99).  And  the  j)er- 
manence  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  is  implied  by  this  singular 
observation  uttered  for  the  relief  of  the  perplexed  ‘  English 
Christian:’ — ‘  If  he  is  not  among  lepers  he  will  not  fancy  that 
the  directions  about  lepers  are  meant  for  him.’* 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  theory,  Mr.  Maurice  allows  few’  diffi¬ 
culties  to  stop  him.  All  that  the  apostle  Paul  said,  all  that  our 
Lord  himself  said  respecting  the  subordinate  character  of  the 
former  dispensations,  is  avoided  sah  silenfio.  The  words  of 
Isaiah  (chap.  i.  10,  &c.),  in  which  he  puts  contempt  upon  mere 
ritualisms,  are  allowed  to  he  true,  but  only  for  himself  seem¬ 
ingly;  for  if  ire  follow  him  in  the  ‘  distinctions’  w  hich  he  makes, 
we  are  said  to  do  so  ‘formally,  arbitrarily,  scholastically, 
destroying  the  life  of  the  subject  in  our  determination  to  dissect 
it’ t  But  tr/iy,  we  sec  not,  unless  the  painful  example  of 
special  pleading,  immediately  preceding  the  ])aragraph,  l)e  in¬ 
tended  as  the  ground.!  The  anthropomorphism  of  the  early 
records,  and  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  all 
realized  (pp.  37-8,  72-3,  139);  and  that,  although  it  is  stated 
that  these  books,  and  the  events  they  relate,  belong  to  the 
^infanef  of  humanity  (pj>.  93,  110-11).  And,  to  bring  these 
remarks  to  a  close,  it  appears  to  be  distinctly  ])erceivcd  that  if 
all  Ik*  uniform  in  the  operations  of  God’s  ])rovidencc,  and  if 
the  displays  of  those  operations,  aflbrded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
be  intended  to  show*  us  what  actually  ])voceeds  now*,  then  divine 
inspiration,  which  happened  in  the  times  of  which  that  book 
Udls,  may  and  does  happen  now  (pp.  53,  99,  231,  &c.,  33 

•  rr»yer.l>ook,  pp.  113.4.  t  Ibid.  pp.  102-4.  +  Ibid.  p.  101. 
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&c.,  350,  &c.)  And  in  this  case  %ohat  becomes  of  the  Bible  f 
Nay,  what  becomes  of  it  in  any  case,  with  this  ‘  common-place* 
theory  ?  Any  history  would  teach  us  the  same  wisdom,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  said  of  its  ‘  s])ceial  claims 
u])on  our  reverence  and  love’  (pp.  *232-6),  if  it  be  pressed  to 
its  legitimate  consequences. 

We  must  very  briefly  indicate  the  way  in  which  we  have  re¬ 
garded  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  our  objections 
both  to  the  theory  and  to  its  ap])lications  may  be  made  plain 
to  nil  our  readers.  We  have  considered,  then,  that  in  them 
we  possess  illustrations  and  manifestations  of  the  universal  and 
everlasting  principles  of  God’s  righteous  government ;  but  the 
material  (so  to  speak)  of  those  illustrations  we  have  looked 
upon  as  temporary,  and  the  form  ]>eculiar.  We  have  thought 
that  God  does  woiwGW  what  he  did  in  the  infancy  of  the  world; 
but  we  believe  that  he  has  always  done,  and  will  ever  do,  as  he 
does  now.  Keej)ing  in  mind  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
world  in  the  ages  \vhich  Old  Testament  history  tells  us  of,  and 
that  we  are  investigating  the  steps  of  a  Heing  of  boundless 
wisdom  and  love,  we  arc  assured  that  we  may  obtain  abundant 
light,  immediately  ap])licable  to  our  trivial  aft’airs,  from  this 
study  ;  but  forgetting  these  things,  we  cannot  ex])ect  aught  but 
the  reflexion  of  our  own  want  of  wisdom.  Kemembering  then, 
when  we  read  of  those  great  events  which  stand  out  conspicu¬ 
ously  above  the  common  level  of  the  history  of  mankind  (such 
as  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  giving  of  the  law),  we  shall 
perceive,  underlying  all  that  is  special,  all  that  makes  them 
events  never  to  be  repeated,  all  that  as  fact  is  anomalous,  laws  ; 
by  means  of  which  we  liiay  truly  intcrjiret  God’s  operations  in 
our  own  days,  and  shape  our  course  so  that  it  shall  be  at  one 
with  his.  But  forgetting  them,  we  shall  only  darken  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge,  w  hen  we  presume  to  speak  of  the 
])rinciples  of  the  divine  government.  We  have  considered 
these  books  to  be  the  histories  of  men,  isolated  or  in  society, 
favoured  with  peculiar  revelations  from  (iod;  jind  respecting 
most  of  them,  we  arc  satisfied  that  we  have  solid  ground  for 
believing  that  they  were  written  by  those  who  enjoyed  similar 
fa\  ours.  And,  therefore,  our  first  inquiry  is,  what  did  these 
records  convey  to  those  for  whom  they  were  actually  comjiosed  ? 
and  ihcnec  we  have  ])roceeded  to  the  particular  instruction 
they  can  impart  to  us.  And  we  scarcely  wonder  when  we  find 
that,  where  the  ]>rime  question  is,  what  can  we  get  from  these 
histories, — instead  of  the  genuine  humanities,  and  the  divine 
wisdom  we  had  ex])ected  to  meet  with,  there  should  result 
much  unproved  assertion,  and  inconclusive  argumentation,  with 
subtle  speculations,  and  the  habit  of  laying  undue  stress  iqion 
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words,  &c.,  as  if  so,  some  message  from  God  might  be  extorted 

from  lliein.  • 

'rhe  ‘  IVeface,’  as  we  have  said,  requires  some  notice.  \\  e 

stated  ill  our  review  of  ^Ir.  Alaiirice  s  woiks,  that  he  was  ^  one 
who  would  not  sutler  men  in  general  to  hold  converse  with  the 
Bihle,  unless  the  Church  in  some  way  were  present  at  the 
interview,  like  the  gaoler  when  a  prisoner  receives  a  visit 
from  his  friends’  (New  Series,  Vol.  II.  p.  ‘269).  Mr.  Maurice 
correctly  regards  this  as  intended  to  apply  to  him,  as  a  ‘  too 
faithful  representative’  of  his  Church  ;  and  he  appeals  to  the 
daily  lessons,  the  lessons  proper  for  Sundays  and  holydays, 
and  the  epistles  and  gospels  of  the  communion  service,  in 
disproof  of  the  charge ;  at  the  same  time  disowning  the  endea¬ 
vour  ‘to  make  out  a  case  for  himself  or  for  the  English  clergy.’ 
(Pref.  pp.  xiii.-xv.)  Of  these  appointed  Bible  readings  much 
is  made,  both  in  these  sermons  and  in  those  on  the  Prayer- 
Book,  one  example  of  which  will  suffice  for  our  pur])osc.  The 
17 ill  seniioii  of  this  series  is  entirely  constructed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Church  had  an  exegetical  jiurpose  in  view, 
when,  on  the  fust  Sunday  after  Trinity,  two  chapters  out  of 
the  book  of  Joshua  were  appointed  as  ‘  lessons,’  and  for 
‘  epistle,’  ])art  of  the  first  of  those  written  by  the  ajiostle  John  ; 
which  shows  this  at  least, — that  Mr.  Maurice  believes  that  the 
Church  interferes  w  ith  the  free  converse  of  man’s  spirit  w  ith  the 
sacred  Scriptures  by  the  very  collocation  of  its  ‘  lessons’ !  lIo\v 
he  has  rationalized  respecting  the  arrangement  of  these  readings 
can  be  imagined ;  and  wc  observe,  in  his  discourse  on  ‘  tlie 
First  Lesson  ’  in  the  series  on  the  Prayer  Book,  that  it  is 
assumed  that  the  Bible  is  not  read  except  in  church. 

But  the  mere  a])pointment  of  Scripture  lessons  for  the  public 
services  of  the  Church  is  not  a  disproof  of  our  charge ;  for 
there  are  the  C’reeds  and  the  Articles,  the  liiturgy  and  the 
Canons,  and  of  them  we  may  say — Mr.  Alaurice  and  the  Church 
itself  not  daring  to  deny, — what  he  has  said,  with  more  acerbity 
than  is  becoming  in  him,  of  ‘  the  ncwspa])er  or  magazine  which 
keeps’ any  section  of  dissenters  ‘in  conceit  with  itself’;  they 

^  ttll  intents  and  puqioses,  its  divine  oracle,  the  rule  of 
its  faith,  the  guide  of  its  conduct,’ — ^  its  own  Uible'*  (Pret.  p. 

Mr.Mauricc  ‘rejoices  and  gives  thanks’  with  afervtmr  truly  astonishing, 
intNiuso,  in  his  praver,  at  the  opening  of  the  (ireat  Exhibition,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  nnsqiiotcil  that  verse  in  the  book  of  Job,  which  says,  that  ‘  there 
IS  a  spirit  in  men,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  givetli^  them  under- 
standing;  and  d^lari^  it  to  be  ‘a  phrase  which  inferior  ministers  might  have 
shrunk  fr^m  using,  lest  it  should  give  oftence  to  their  weaker  brethren* 
(up.  ‘i.il,  232).  If  this  W  an  example  of  the  service  which  ‘the  forms  of  his 
c  undi  have  done  him,  in  removing  the  hindrances  to  the  attainment  of  ‘  the 
ld<*nil  sense  of  Scripture,*  that  he  found  in  ‘  the  notions  of  the  present, 
impressions  which  one  receives  from  the  current  religious  literature,  and 
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xxiv.)  So  long  as  they  abide  there,  laving  down  beforehand 
the  only  conclusions  at  which  a  reader  of  the  Bible  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  arrive, — what  need  of  words  ? — even  if  the  Church  of 
England  conceded  ‘])rivate  judgment’  as  explicitly  as  Mr. 
Maurice  denies  it,  open-faced  converse  with  the  Scriptures  is 
impossible;  and  the  daily  and  projmr  lessons  only  remind  us 
of  those  Jjatin  ones  in  the  Church  of  Home — a  ‘  superstition* — 
the  ‘  more  evil  because  it  is  the  degradation  or  perversion  of  a 
holy  thing,  not  the  mere  playing  with  an  indifierent  one  ‘  the 
danger  of  turning  [the  words  of  Scri])ture]  into  amulets’  not 
being  ‘  less’  *  because  they  are  translated  from  the  unknown 
tongue. 

Mr.  Maurice  has,  however,  adopted  the  figure  we  employed. 
He  says,  ‘the  Bible,  as  I  think,  is  a  friend  who  comes  to  men 
in  their  ])rison ;  the  Church,  as  I  think,  does  stand  by  during 
the  interview  ;  whether  as  a  jailer  to  liinder  intercourse  or  not, 

I  will  try  to  explain.’  (Pref.  j).  xx.)  And  he  proceeds  to  state 
his  views  of  the  functions  of  the  Church,  ascribing  to  it  every 
greatest  and  divincst  work  below.  As  we  read  his  words  we 
could  only  say,  ‘  Verily,  it  is  nU  so  1  Such  are  not  the  functions 
of  your  Church.  We  know  her  formularies ;  we  know  her 
history ;  it  is  written  in  the  blood  of  those  who  went  before  us 
in  the  j)ath  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  walk  in.  Itis?m^5o.  The 
representation  is  false  And  in  the  following  pages  ^Ir.  Maurice 
himself  admits  it.  Hear  him.  ‘  The  religious  men,  and  the 
irreligious  men,  too,  of  her  own  community,  complain  of  her  as 
earthly  and  secular.  She  is  in  most  imminent  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  all  that  they  caccuse  her  of  being.  Slie  has  stooped  to 
rank  and  wealth,  and  tram])lcd  upon  the  poor ;  she  often  docs 
so  now.  She  has  fancied  that  her  strength  lay  in  her  revenues  ; 
she  is  still  beset  every  day  and  hour  with  that  temptation.’ 
‘  The  relations  with  the  State  which  liomanists  and  Protestant 
Dissenters  taunt  her  with . She  has  abused  them  to  im¬ 

moral  purposes.’  (Pref.  pp.  xxii.  xxiii.)  It  is  no  wonder  that 
after  these  confessions  he  should  omit  to  say  plainly  whether 
his  Church  ‘  stands  by’  to  ‘  hinder  the  intercourse’  of  the  soul 
with  (jod’s  truth  in  the  Scrij)tures,  or  not.  What  can  such  a 
church  do,  but  what  we  charged  it  with  ? 

One  other  remark  we  would  make,  suggested  b}'  this  book, 
hut  bearing  upon  all  Mr.  Maurice’s  writings.  When  Luther 
was  excommunicated,  a  great  controversy  w  as  commenced  in  the 


from  thcjK>pular  religious  dialect/  and  in  his  ‘own  self-conceit  and  |^resump- 
tion/  he  nee<led  not  to  add,  ‘  1  do  notask  or  expect  the  dissenter  to  prize  them, 
or  to  use  them  for  this  purpose*  (Pref.  p.  xxxiv)  ;  the  shams  of  ‘  the  religious 
world,’  w  hich  he  so  unsparingly  exposes,  are  reality  itself  compared  with  such 
a  ileliverance. 

*  Prayer-book,  p.  87. 
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world;  wliicli,  without  the  disputants  tliemselves  knowing  it, 
has  been  the  immediate  ground  of  half  the  polemics  since.  It 
does  itself  date  from  a  far  earlier  period,  and  it  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on,  with  bitterness  enough,  ages  before  Luther  arose ;  but 
by  his  excommunication  it  was  revived ;  and  not  for  generations, 
nor  even  for  eenturies,  perhaps,  may  the  hope  of  its  settlement 
be  entertained.  Is  spiritual  life  possible  to  men  only  as 
members  of  some  ideal  society  or  church  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  obtained 
by  each  one  who,  for  himself,  lays  hold  on  the  hope  of  ever¬ 
lasting  life  ?  Thus  we  may  state  it  now ;  although  that  is  by 
no  means  its  widest  or  most  general  form.  Throughout  this 
work,  beginning  with  that  marvellous  speculation  about  ‘  the 
species’  and  the  ‘  individual,’  (p.  3),  to  which  we  have  referred, 
there  is  an  incessant  strain  of  querulous  invective  indulged  in, 
against  those  who  will  not  consent  to  merge  their  individuality 
in  ‘  their  kind.’  One  way  in  which  the  fall  itself  is  regarded  is 
this : — ‘  He,  the  individual  man,  the  Adam  made  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  was  setting  up  himself,  was  making  himself  his 
law.  So  he  w  as  breaking  that  which  was  a  law’  of  kind,  a  law' 
of  fellowship.’  (p.  *28.)  In  ‘  The  Kingdom  of  Christ,’  and  the 
two  sets  of  discourses  on  the  services  of  the  church,  we  have  the 
positive  side  of  this  resolute  denunciation  of  the  ‘  individuality’ 
of  man ;  and  thus  w  e  know  the  part  which  Mr.  Maurice  takes 
in  this  controversy,  and  can  estimate  upon  fresh  data  the  worth 
and  the  influence  of  his  w’orks.  A  ‘  Realist’  in  this  nineteenth 
century — for  the  sake  of  sup])orting  a  church  theory,  which  has 
involved  him  in  such  frightfid  confusions  as  we  have  seen;  he 
has  dared  in  effect  to  set  aside  *  that  grand  aj)ostolic  declaration, 
to  the  recognition  of  which  (having  studied  the  rise,  and  traced 
the  progress  of  this  (piestion)  we  look  forward,  with  confident 
expectation,  ns  the  issue  of  the  religious  movements  of  our  own 
day,  and  the  basis  of  a  true  and  enduring  union  amongst  all 
who  are  ‘  of  the  truth’  in  some  happier  time  to  conic, — to  which 
our  whole  being  responds  in  awe,  as  to  the  very  word  ot  the 
Most  High; — ^Everyone  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself 
unto  C«od!’  ‘A  rcaliy  right  end  involves  right  means.’  (p. 

1  hus  says  Mr.  Maurice,  when  upbraiding  the  .lesuits: — we 
assent  to  it,  and  demand,  what  is  the  character  of  the  end  w  hich 
18  to  be  reached,  by  such  means  as  the  substitution  of  a  church 
theory  for  the  personal  resjionsibility  of  men  before  Ciod  r 


Ami  yet,  after  unfoUling  what  he  regards  as  the  ‘  divine  order  for  man  as 
t  w  mcmlior  of  a  met,  as  jmrt  of  an  order,’  he  sav-S  ‘  "e  must  thoroughly 
sa  15  >  ou^lves  that  this  is  what  the  Scripture  affirms  of  man ;  or  all  the 
nw  *  "  •  1  *^oine  a  weary  maze  to  us.  If  we  take  this  principle  with  us, 
I  o  no  think  we  shall  wish  to  put  anything  into  Scripture  that  we  do  not 
tmd  tliere,  or  to  take  anything  from  it  w-hich  we  do  lind.’  (pp.  23,  24.) 
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Art.  V. — Arctic  Searching  Expedition;  A  Journal  of  a  BoaUVoyage 
through  Rnperfit  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  search  of  the  Discovery 
Ships  under  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  irith  an  Appendix  on 
the  Physical  Geography  of  North  America,  By  Sii*  John  llicliardsou, 
C.B.,  F.B.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  Published  bv  Authority.  Loudon : 
Longman  and  Co. 

The  novel  reader  had  better  turn  from  these  volumes.  They 
were  not  prepared  for  his  entertainment,  and  are  made  up  of 
other  ^  stuff’’  than  he  delights  in.  Their  calm  tone,  and  busi¬ 
ness-like  character,  will  give  them  an  air  of  dulness  to  his 
apprehension  ;  while  the  geogi'aphical  and  geological  informa¬ 
tion  they  supply  will  be  passed  over  as  insufferably  wearisome. 
We,  therefore,  warn  all  such  from  incurring  the  disappointment 
which  cannot  but  follow^  an  attempt  to  peruse  these  volumes. 
They  had  better  not  begin  them,  than  subsequently  cast  them 
aside  with  only  a  few'  pages  read.  We  would  not,  however, 
have  our  readers  suppose  that  the  w’ork  before  us  is  really  dull. 
The  very  contrary  is  the  fact.  It  contains,  indeed,  few  marvels 
after  the  novel  fashion ;  but  it  is  full  of  rich  treasures,  and  in 
its  very  jdainness  and  business  character,  bears  a  stamp  of  reality 
which  enhances  its  value  by  greatly  strengthening  our  confidence. 
It  would  be  easy  for  an  imaginative  writer  to  delude  while 
pleasing  us,  in  his  descriptions  of  the  strange  region  visited. 
Its  solitariness  and  dreary  magnificence,  the  stern  attitude 
assumed  hy  Nature,  the  unattractive  garb  she  wears,  the  ob¬ 
stacles  interposed  to  human  discovery,  the  defiance  of  all  wdiich 
science  can  suggest  or  enterprise  attemjit,  the  singular  habits 
and  strange  fortunes  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  these  climes,  and 
the  various  exjiedients  to  wliich  man,  beast,  and  bird,  arc 
driven  in  order  to  sustain  life,  and  render  it  pleasurable,  arc 
topics  which  might  easily  be  worked  up  into  an  agreeable  and 
attractive  fiction.  But  Sir  Jolin  Richardson  has  done  infinitely 
better,  and  his  volumes  must,  in  consequence,  take  rank  with 
the  more  pennanent  productions  to  wliich  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  will  refer  w  ith  gratitude.  To  inform,  not  to  gratify ;  to 
note  facts  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  not  to  draw'  on  his 
imagination  ;  to  paint  w  hat  he  saw',  and  to  rejiort  what  he  heard, 
rather  than  jnesent  a  fancy  picture  to  liis  reader,  has  been  the 
aim  of  our  author ;  and  this  he  has  happily  effected.  A  large 
portion  of  the  work  pertains  to  tlie  ])liysical  geograpliy  and 
structure  of  tlic  regions  examined,  and  is  marked  by  calmness, 
intelligence,  multifarious  knowledge,  and  such  an  amount  of 
geological  science,  as  enables  the  writer  to  speak  with  authority. 
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In  this,  ns  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  pretence.  luiets  arc  noted,  and  opinions  expressed,  in  an 
iinainbilious  and  modest  style.  They  lay  in  the  >yay  of  the 
author,  and  are  therefore  referred  to ;  otherwise  it  is  manifest 
they  would  have  been  unnoticed.  The  nature  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  Sir  .John  Richardson’s  Mournar  precludes  extract;  and 
we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  having  thus  briefly 
reported  its  character. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  Expedition  narrated  in  these 
volumes  was  undertaken  with  a  viov  of  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
the  fate  of  Sir  .lohn  Franklin  and  his  associates.  Thev  had 


sailed  from  England  in  May,  1845,  in  the  ‘  Erebus,’  and 
‘Terror,’  and  were  seen  for  the  last  time  on  the  2(Uh  of  duly, 
moored  to  an  iceberg,  in  latitude  74°  48'  X.,  longitude  (Hi®  1;1'  W. 
Nothing  further  having  been  heard  of  the  Expedition  up  to 
January,  1847,  Sir  John  Ross  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty, 
which  led  the  Lords  C’ommissioners  to  call  for  the  opinion  of 
several  Arctic  navigators  of  large  experience : — ‘  After  deli¬ 
berately  wx'ighing  these  and  other  suggestions,  and  fully  consi¬ 
dering  the  numerous  ])lans  submitted  to  them,  the  Admiralty 
determined  that,  if  no  intelligence  of  the  missing  ships  arrived 
by  the  close  of  Autumn,  1J^47,  they  would  send  out  three 
several  searching  expeditions — one  to  Lancaster  Sound,  another 
down  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  third  to  Reeling’s  Straits.’ 

No  intelligence  having  been  received  up  to  the  time  named, 
Sir  John  Richardson,  with  a  noble  disregard  of  personal  ease 
— and,  if  we  arc  rightly  informed,  at  no  slight  pecuniary  sacri¬ 
fice,  undertook  the  command  of  one  of  these  expeditions,  with 
a  view  ‘  to  trace  the  coast  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Coj>])er- 
niine  Rivers,  and  the  shores  of  Victoria  and  Wollaston  Ijands, 


lying  opposite  to  ('ape  Krusenstern.’  Mr.  Rae,  of  the  Hudson’s 
Ray  Company  Service,  accompanied  him,  and  is  uniformly  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy.  They  left  Liverpool  in  March, 
18  IS,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  lOth  of  April,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Montreal,  where  their  arrangements  were 
greatly  exjiedited  by  Sir  (ieorge  Simpson,  (iovernor  of  the 
Hudson’s  Ray  Conijiany.  Five  seamen,  and  fifteen  sappers 
and  miners,  had  preceded  them  in  one  of  the  company’s  ships. 
I  rom  Montreal,  they  journeyed  forward  to  Rullalo,  Detroit, 
and  Sant  Stc.  ^larie,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  where  they 
^eie  detained  by  the  state  of  the  ice.  Here  they  found  two 
‘  north  canoes'  ]irepared  for  them,  in  which,  with  fifteen  canoe- 


part  of  the  exjiedition,  is  eonfir- 
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inatory  of  the  reports  Nvhich  have  reached  us  from  various 
quarters : — 

‘  The  Crees  have  llo^v  for  more  than  twenty-six  years  been  \nuler  the 
niulivided  control  and  paternal  government  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Comj)any, 
and  are  wholly  dependent  on  them  for  ammunition,  European  clothing, 
and  other  things  which  have  become  necessaries.  No  spirituous  li(piors 
are  distributed  to  them,  and  sclioolmastiTs  and  missionaries  are  encouraged 
and  aided  by  the  Company,  to  introduce  among  them  the  elements  of 
religion  and  civilization.  One  village  has  been  established  near  the  depot 
id  Norway  House,  and  another  at  the  Bas  on  the  Siiskatchewan,  each 
having  a  church,  and  school-house,  and  a  considerable  space  of  cultivated 
ground.  The  conduct  of  the  people  is  (puet  and  inoffensive;  war  is 
unknown  in  the  Cree  district ;  and  the  Company’s  oflicers  find  little 
difficulty  in  hiring  the  young  men  as  occasional  labourers. 

‘  The  case  is  otherwise  w  ith  the  Chip])cw'ays,  who  live  within  the 
Company’s  territories.  The  vicinity  of  the  rival  Cnited  States  Eur 
Coinj)any’s  establishments;  the  vigorous  competition  which  is  carried  ou 
between  them  and  the  Hudson’s  llay  Company,  in  prosecution  of  which 
spirituous  liejuors  are  dispensed  by  both  parties  liberally  to  the  natives  ; 
and  the  abundance  of  Folle  avoine  on  Bainy  River  and  the  River  Winnipeg, 
with  the  plentiful  supply  of  sturgeon  obtained  from  these  waters,  render¬ 
ing  the  natives  independent  of  either  ])arty,  have  a  demoralizing  effect, 
and  neither  iTotestant  nor  Roman-catholic  missionaries  have  been  able 
to  make  any  impression  upon  them.  One  party  of  these  Indians,  from 
w  hom  we  purchased  a  supply  of  sturgeon  on  Rainy  River,  arc  briefly 
characterized  in  my  notes,  made  on  the  spot,  as  being  “  fat,  saucy,  dirty, 
and  odorous.”  A  Roman-catholic  church,  erected  some  years  ago  on  the 
banks  of  the  Winnipeg,  has  been  abandoned,  w  ith  the  clearing  around  it, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  success  of  the  priest  in  his  endeavours  to  convert 
the  natives;  and  neither  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  nor  the  United 
States  people  have  been  able  to  extinguish  the  deadly  feud  existing 
between  Chippewavs  and  Sioux,  nor  to  restrain  their  war  parties.* — lb. 
pp.  71-73. 


Several  birds  wliosc  habits  fire  very'  partially  known  to  I’iiiro- 
peans,  served  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  scene,  and  to  call 
uj)  in  some  cases  home  associations.  Of  this  class  was  the 
Fringiila  Icucophri/Sy  w’hose  loud  notes  frequently  disturbed  the 
rest  of  the  voyagers,  ‘  It  whistles,’  w’c  are  told,  ‘  the  first  bar  of 
‘  ()h  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  r’  in  a  clear  note,  as  if  played 
on  the  ])iccolo  fife ;  and,  though  the  distinctness  of  the  notes 
rendered  them  at  first  very  pleasing,  yet,  as  they  haunted  us  up 
to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  were  loudest  at  midnight,  we  came  to 
wish  occasionally  that  the  cheerful  little  songster  would  time 
his  serenade  better.’  The  white-headed  eagle  and  the  pelican 
w  ere  also  frequently  seen,  and  of  the  latter  we  are  told — 

‘  These  birds  generally  elioose  a  rapid  for  the  scene  of  their  exploits, 
«ud,  commencing  at  the  upper  end,  suffer  themselves  to  float  down  with 
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the  current,  fishing  as  they  go  with  great  success,  particularly  in  the 
eddies.  When  satiated,  and  with  full  pouches,  they  stand  oil  a  rock  or 
Iwuhlcr  which  rises  out  of  the  water,  and  air  themselves,  keeping  their 
half-bent  wings  raised  from  their  sides,  after  the  manner  of  vultures  and 
other  gross  feeders.  Their  pouches  are  frequently  so  crammed  with  tish 
that  they  cannot  rise  into  the  air  until  they  have  relieved  themselves  from 
the  load,  and  on  the  unexpected  approach  of  a  canoe,  they  stoop  down, 
and,  lirawing  the  bill  between  their  legs,  turn  out  the  fish.  They  seem 
to  be  unable  to  accomplish  this  feat  when  swimming,  so  that  then  they 
arc  easily  overtaken,  and  may  be  caught  alive,  or  killed  with  the  blow  of 
a  paddle.  If  they  are  near  the  beach  when  danger  threatens,  they  will 
land  to  get  rid  of  the  fish  more  quickly.  They  fly  heavily,  and  generally 
low,  in  small  flocks  of  from  eight  to  twenty  individuals,  marshalled,  not 
in  the  cuneiform  order  of  wild  geese,  but  in  a  line  abreast,  or  slightly  e/t 
echellon  ;  and  their  snow-white  plumage  with  black-tipped  wings,  com¬ 
bined  with  their  great  size,  gives  them  an  imposing  appeai-ance.  Exceed¬ 
ing  the  fishing  eagle  and  the  swan  in  bulk,  they  are  the  largest  birds  in 
the  countiy'.  Their  eggs  are  deposited  on  rocky  islets  among  strong 
rapids,  where  they  cannot  be  easily  approached  by  man  or  beasts  of 
pn*y.* — lb.  pp.  86-87. 

Our  readers  may  probably  imagine  that,  whatever  other 
annoyances  were  experienced,  that  of  excessive  heat  would  be 
unknown.  But  the  case  was  far  otherwise  ;  and  our  author 
and  his  companions  were  frequently  glad  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
water.  ‘  The  irritability  of  the  human  frame,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  is 
cither  greater  in  tliese  northern  latitudes,  or  the  sun,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  obliquity,  acts  more  powerfully  upon  it  than  near 
the  equator ;  for  I  have  never  felt  its  direct  rays  so  oppressive 
within  the  tropics,  as  I  have  experienced  them  to  be  on  some 
occasions  in  the  high  latitudes.’  The  luxury  of  bathing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  without  alloy,  as  the  water  abounds  with  leeches, 
and  mosquitoes,  or  other  insects,  fasten  instantly  on  every  part 
of  an  exposed  body.  The  annoyances  from  mosquitoes  was 
frequently  so  great  as  to  prove  a  very  serious  matter,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  brief  extract  from  our  author’s 
‘  Journal’  under  date  of  July  IGth  : — 

*  J nly  1 6  th . — Though  wc  lay  down  in  the  l>est  manner  we  could  in  the 
boats  during  the  night,  the  continuous  assaults  of  the  moschetoes  deprived 
every  one  of  rest,  and  rendered  us  all  so  feverish,  that  w'e  were  glad  when 
daybreak  called  the  crews  to  the  oars,  and  the  boats  acquired  motion 
through  tlie  water,  by  which  we  obtained  some  relief.* — lb.  p.  150. 

By  the  beginning  of  Auj^st,  the  Expedition  gained  the 
Estuary  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  where  their  field  of  search 
commenced ;  and,  on  the  3rd  of  that  month,  they  fell  in  with 
about  2^)  Eskimos,  amongst  whom  some  difficulty  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  guarding  against  tlic  predatory  habits  of  the  people. 
A  barter  was  carried  ou  with  a  view  of  conciliating  them,  as 
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Uie  American  nations  deem  the  reception  of  gifts  a  token  of 
inferiority,  and  therefore  prefer  giving  something  in  exchange. 
Inquiries  were  anxiously  made  after  Sir  John  Franklin,  but 
unhappily,  no  tidings  could  be  obtained — 

‘  'file  Eskimos,  one  and  all,  denied  having  ever  seen  any  white  jicople, 
or  heard  of  any  vessels  liaving  been  on  their^coast.  None  acknowledged 
having  been  present  at  the  various  interviews  of  their  eountiymcn  with 
white  people  in  18‘2ti,  and  perhaps  the  circumstances  attending  those 
meetings  might  liave  deterred  them  from  confessing  that  they  were 
relatives  of  the  parties  that  assailed  8ir  John  Franklin’s  boats  at  that 
time ;  and  as  most  of  the  men  were  stout  youug  fellows,  and  few  beyond 
the  prime  of  life,  only  two  or  three  of  the  old  men  in  the  umiaks  could 
have  been  actually  engaged  in  the  struggle  which  then  took  place.  One 
fellow  alone,  in  answer  to  my  iiifpiiries  after  white  men,  said,  “  A  party 
of  men  are  living  on  that  island,”  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  Richard’s 
Island.  As  I  had  actually  landed  there  on  the  previous  day,  I  was 
aware  of  the  falsehood  he  was  uttering :  and  his  object  was  clearly  to 
iiuliice  us  to  put  about  and  go  on  shore,  w  hich  he  and  others  had  been 
soliciting  us  to  do  from  the  commencement  of  our  conversation.  1, 
therefore,  desired  iVlbert  to  inform  him,  that  1  had  been  there,  and  knew 
that  he  was  lying.  He  received  this  retort  with  a  smile,  and  without 
the  slightest  discomposure,  but  did  not  repeat  his  assertion.  Neither 
the  Eskimos,  nor  the  Dog-rib  or  Hare  Indians,  feel  the  least  shame 
in  being  detected  in  falsehood,  and  invariably  practise  it,  if  they  think 
that  they  can  thereby  gain  any  of  their  petty  ends.  F^ven  in  their 
familiar  intercourse  with  each  other,  the  Indians  stidom  tell  the  truth  in  the 
first  instance ;  and  if  they  succeed  in  exciting  admiration  or  astonishment, 
their  invention  runs  on  without  check.  F rom  the  manner  of  the  speaker, 
rather  than  by  his  w^ords,  is  his  truth  or  falsehood  inferred ;  and  often  a 
very  long  interrogation  is  necessary'  to  elicit  the  real  fact.  The  comfort, 
and  not  unfrecjiiently  the  lives,  of  parties  of  the  timid  Slave  or  Hare  In- 
<lians  arc  sacrificed  by  this  miserable  propensity.  Thus,  a  young  fellow 
often  originates  a  story  of  his  having  discovered  traces  of  an  enemy,  for 
which  there  is  no  real  foundation.  This  talc,  though  not  credited  at  first, 
makes  some  impression  on  the  fears  of  the  others,  and  soon  receives  con¬ 
firmation  from  their  excited  imaginations.  The  story  increases  in  import¬ 
ance,  a  panic  seizes  the  whole  party,  they  fly  with  precipitation  from  their 
hunting-grounds,  and  if  they  are  distant  from  a  trading  post,  or  large 
body  of  tlieir  nation,  many  of  the  number  often  perish  in  their  flight,  by 
famine.’ — lb.  pp.  210-242. 

The  qualities  indieated  in  this  passage  are  unhappily  charac- 
teristie  of  the  whole  people,  and  show  the  little  reliance  which 
can  be  placed  on  their  reports.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  they  range  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  from  the  Straits 
of  Hellcislc  to  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska. — ‘  Traces  of  their 
encampments  have  been  discovered  as  far  north  in  the  New 
World  as  Europeans  have  hitherto  penetrated  ;  and  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  inhabiting  the  hyperborean  regions  is  essentially  owing 
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to  their  consiniiing  hlubber  for  food  and  fuel,  and  their  invention 
of  the  use  of  ice  and  snow  as  building  materials. 

Sir  John  followed  up  his  instructions  with  exemplary  ])erso- 
verance,  but  without  success,  as  it  is  now  ascertained  that  no 
such  northerly  passage  exists,  as  ^yas  supposed,  between  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Wollaston  Lands.  This  point  has  been  settled 
beyond  dispute,  and  the  field  of  search  is  thereby  narrowed. 
'I'he  disappointment  ex])erienced,  day  by  day,  as  they  failed  to 
discover,  in  any  direction,  traces  of  the  missing  navigators,  can 
be  estimated  by  those  only  who  were  capable  of  hazarding  the 
adventure  in  which  they  had  embarked.  True,  however,  to 
ihciiiselves  and  to  their  instructions,  they  persevered  ;  and 
though  no  tidings  of  the  Discovery  ships  have  been  brought 
back  to  England,  humanity  will  rejoice  in  the  efl’orts  made 
to  recover  the  adventurous  explorers  'whom  they  followed. 
Next  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  is  the  conviction  of  having 
done  our  utmost  to  carry  them  relief. 

The  progress  of  the  Expedition  was  now’  greatly  iinjieded  by 
the  increasing  obstructions  encountered.  The  lateness  of  the 
spring,  and  the  unavoidable  delay  experienced  at  Methy 
Portage,  caused  its  arrival  on  the  Arctic  coast  to  be  much 
later  than  had  been  expected.  Not  more  than  six  weeks  of 
summer  can  be  reckoned  on  eastward  of  Cape  Parry ;  and  we 
arc  not,  therefore,  suprised  to  find  that  a  boat  navigation  was 
early  arrested.  Sir  John  Richardson  and  his  associates  bit¬ 
terly  regretted  the  necessity  of  abandoning  their  boats  short  of 
the  point  they  liad  hoped  to  attain ;  but  there  w  as  no  alterna¬ 
tive,  as  the  state  of  the  ice  precluded  their  advance.  The 
following  theory,  founded  on  extensive  observation,  is  worthy 
of  notice,  and  goes  some  way  to  account  for  the  fruitlessness  of 
the  search  hitlierto  made.  Should  it  be  confirmed  by  subse¬ 
quent  facts,  it  will  exert  a  powerful  bearing  on  the  future  i)ro- 
ccedings  of  Arctic  explcfers. 

*  1  he  idea  of  a  cycle  of  good  >rr^d)ad  seasons  has  often  heen  mooted 
by  meteorologists,  and  has  frequently  recurred  to  iny  thoughts  when  en- 
denvouring  to  tind  a  reason  for  the  ease  with  which,  at  some  ])eriods  of 
arctic  discover)’,  navigators  were  able  to  penetrate  earlv  in  the  summer 
into  sounds  which  subseciuent  adventurers  could  not  approach,  and  to 
eonneet  such  facts  with  the  fate  of  the  Ifiscover)'  ships,  lint  neithc.  the 
neriods  assigned,  nor  the  facts  adduced  to  prove  them  by  different  writers, 
hn>e  Wen  presented  in  such  a  shape  as  to  carry  conviction  with  them, 
untd  \er)  recently.  Mr.  Glashier,  in  a  paper  published  in  the“rhilo- 
sophieal  Fransactions**  for  1850,  has  shown,  from  eighty  years*  observa¬ 
tions  in  T.ondon  and  at  Greenwich,  that  groups  of  warm  years  alternate 
w  ith  groups  of  cold  ones,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  most  prohuhlc  that 
i  10  mean  annual  tenqieraturcs  rise  and  fall  in  a  series  of  elliptical  curves, 
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which  correspond  to  periods  of  fourteen  years  ;  tlioiigh  local  or  casual  dis- 
turl)injr  forces  c;uise  the  iiieans  of  particular  years  to  rise  above  the  curve 
or  fall  below  it. 

»  «  4c  «  « 

‘  It  can  be  stated  only  as  a  conjecture,  though  by  no  means  an  im¬ 
probable  one,  that  Sir  John  Franklin  entered  Lancaster  Sound  at  the 
close  of  a  group  of  warm  years,  when  the  ice  was  in  the  most  favourable 
condition  of  diminution,  and  that  since  then  the  annual  heat  has  nttaiiuHl 
its  minimuin,  probably  iu  IS  1-7  or  1S4S,  and  may  now  be  increasing  again. 
At  all  events  it  is  conceivable,  that,  having  pushed  on  boldly  in  one  of 
the  liist  of  the  hwourable  years  of  the  cycle,  the  ice,  produced  iu  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  ones  which  followed,  has  shut  him  in,  and  been  found  insur¬ 
mountable  ;  but  there  remains  the  hope,  that  if  this  be  the  period  of  rise 
of  the  mean  heat  iu  that  quarter,  the  zealous  and  enterprising  othcers  now 
on  his  track,  will  not  encounter  obstructions  ccjual  to  those  which  pre¬ 
vented  their  skilful  and  no  less  enterprising  and  zealous  predecessor  in 
the  search,  from  carrying  his  ships  bevond  Cape  Leopold.* — lb.  pp.  302- 
30L 

Having  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  their  boats, 
thirteen  days’  provision,  cooking-utensils,  ammunition,  portable 
boats,  and  other  things,  were  now  distributed  by  lot  among  the 
men  ;  each  load  weighed  about  sixty  or  seventy  ])ounds,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  after  prayers  bad  been  read,  the  party  set 
out  on  foot.  With  few  exceptions,  the  men  walked  badly,  and 
after  a  short  trial,  were  glad  to  lighten  tlieir  burdens  by  leaving 
their  carbines  behind.  The  terrible  hardships  they  encountered 
may  he  gathered  from  their  first  night’s  accommodation.  ‘  The 
inlet,  and  the  sea  in  the  offing,’  says  Sir  John,  ‘  were  full  of  ice, 
and  the  weather  continued  cold ;  but  some  scraps  of  drift-wood, 
cbiedy  vvillows,  being  found  on  the  beach,  we  managed  to  cook 
Slipper;  and,  selecting  the  best  sleeping  places  we  could  find 
amongst  the  blocks  of  basalt,  passed  a  jiretty  comfortable  night.’ 
In  the  morning  they  proceeded  early  on  their  course,  hut  their 
jirogress  vvas  frequently  interrupted  by  narrow  streams,  some 
of  which  they  forded ;  while  they  were  assisted  over  others  by 
the  Eskimos,  or  were  carried  in  their  portable  boats.  Snow 
storms  with  cold  northerly'  winds  were  occasionally  added  to 
their  discomforts,  y'ct  they  moved  onward  sustained  by  their 
indomitable  leader,  and  cheered  with  the  hope  of  gaining  some 
tidings  of  their  countrymen.  In  the  course  of  their  march  they' 
niet  with  the  musk  ox,  whieh  rarely  encounters  an  English 
visitor.  Our  author’s  account  of  the  appearance  and  habits  of 
this  animal  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers  : — 

‘  Mr.  Ikic,  with  the  feelings  of  au  ardent  sportsman,  had  longed  to  rii- 
coimtcr  so  redoubtable  an  animal;  and  the  following  is  an  account  of  the 
uicetina: : — 

O 

‘  On  perceiving  a  herd  of  cows,  under  the  presidency  of  an  old  bull, 
N.  S. — VOL.  III.  o 
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prnzing  quietly  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  our  bivouack,  he  and 
Albert  crept  towards  them  from  to  leeward;  but  the  plain  oontainiinr 
neither  rock  nor  tree,  behind  which  they  could  shelter  themselves,  they 
were  perc(*ived  by  the  bull  before  they  could  get  within  gun-shot.  The 
8ha«;g\'  patriarch  advanced  before  the  cows,  which  threw  themselves  into 
a  circular  group,  and,  lowering  his  shot-proof  forehead  so  as  to  cover  his 
body,  came  slowly  forwards,  stamping  and  pawing  the  ground  with  his 
fore-feet,  bellowing,  and  showing  an  evident  disposition  for  tight,  while 
he  tainted  the  atmosphere  with  the  strong  niuskv  odour  of  his  body. 
Neither  of  the  s|)ortsmeu  was  inclined  to  irritate  their  bold  and  formid¬ 
able  opjwnent,  by  firing,  as  long  as  he  offered  no  vital  part  to  their  aim ; 
but,  having  screwed  the  bayonets  to  their  fowding-pieces,  they  advanced 
warily,  relying  on  each  other  for  support.  The  cows,  in  the  meantime, 
b<‘at  *n  retreat,  and  the  bull  soon  afterwards  turned ;  ou  which  Mr.  Ivac 
fired,  and  hit  him  in  the  hind  quarters.  He  instantly  faced  about,  roared, 
struck  the  ground  forcibly  with  his  forc-feet,  and  seemed  to  be  hesitating 
whether  to  charge  or  not.  Our  sportsmen  drew  themselves  up  for  tlic 
expected  shock,  and  were  by  no  means  sony  when  he  again  wheeled 
round,  and  was,  in  a  few  seconds,  seen  climbing  a  steep  and  snow-clad 
mountain  side,  in  the  rear  of  his  musky  kine. 

*  These  animals  inhabit  the  hilly,  barren  grounds,  between  the  Wel¬ 
come,  and  the  Copper  ^lountains,  from  the  sixty-third  or  sixty-fourth 
parallels  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  northwards  to  Tarry’s  Islands,  or  as  far  as 
Kuropean  research  has  yet  extended.  They  travel  from  jdace  to  jdace  in 
search  of  pasture,  but  do  not  penetrate  deep  into  the  wooded  districts, 
and  are  able  to  procure  food  in  winter  on  the  steep  sides  of  hills  which 
are  laid  bare  by  the  winds,  and  up  w  Inch  they  climb  w  ith  an  agility  which 
their  massive  aspect  would  lead  one  ignorant  of  their  habits  to  suppose 
them  to  be  totally  incapable  of.  In  size  they  arc  nearly  c(|ual  to  the 
smallest  Highland  or  Orkney  kyloes ;  but  they  are  more  compactly  made, 
and  the  shagg)'  hair  of  their  flanks  almost  touches  the  ground.  In  struc¬ 
ture  they  differ  from  the  domestic  ox,  in  the  shortness  and  strength  of 
the  bones  of  the  neck,  and  length  of  the  dorsal  processes  which  suj)port 
the  ponderous  head.  The  swelling  bases  of  the  horns  sj)r(‘ad  over  the 
foreheads  of  both  sexes,  but  arc  most  largely  developed  in  the  old  males. 
Tlio  musk-ox  has  also  the  neculiaritv  in  the  bovine  tribe  of  the  want  of  a 
tad  ;  the  caudal  vertebne,  only  six  in  number,  being  very  flat,  and  nearly 
as  short,  in  reference  to  the  pelvis,  as  in  the  human  species  ;  the  extreme 
one  ending  evenly  with  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium.  A  tail  is  not 
nt'cdcd  by  this  animal,  as  in  its  elevated  summer  haunts  moschetocs  and 
other  winged  pi'sts  are  comparatively  few,  w  hile  its  close,  woolly,  and 
shaggy  hair  furnishes  its  IxhIv  with  sutlicicnt  protection  from  their 
assaults. —lb.  pp.  323-325. 

Much  and  interesting  information  is  given  respecting  the 
Kskiinos,  with  whom  the  exploring  ])arty  frequently  came  into 
conUict;  and  those  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  learning 
the  charaeU'r  and  condition  of  these  strange  tribes  will  do  well 
to  consult  the  volumes  before  us.  Alost  of  tliein  are  under  the 
Knglish  size,  though,  in  some  instances,  individuals  were  met 
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wiili  both  tall  and  stout ,  ‘  and  they  certainly  are  not  the  stunted 
race  >vhich  popular  opinion  supposes  them  to  be.’  When 
voniifj;,  their  countenances  are  expressive  of  cheerfulness,  good¬ 
nature,  and  confidence ;  and  the  females  freely  indulge  in 
mirth.  Their  ])ursuits  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  in 
spring  they  are  occupied  principally  in  hunting  the  seal,  which 
gives  occasion  to  a  species  of  architecture,  singularly  adapted 
to  the  region.  Of  this  Sir  John  Richardson  gives  the  follo^ying 
account : — 

‘  In  March  the  seals  have  their  young,  and  soon  afterwards  they  beeome 
the  principal  objects  of  chase  to  the  Eskimos,  who  greatly  esteem  their 
(link  and  unsightly  Hesh,  reckoning  it  as  choice  food.  The  seal,  being  a 
wiiriii-blooded  animal,  respiring  air,  rcipiires  a  hreathing-holo  in  the  ice, 
which  it  has  the  power  of  keeping  open  in  the  severest  frosts,  by  con¬ 
stant  gnawing.  It  is  a  watchful  creature,  with  acute  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing;  but  it  is  no  match  for  the  Eskimo  hunter,  who  has  carefully 
studied  all  its  habits  from  his  infancy.  As  the  days  lengthen,  the  villages 
are  emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  who  move  seaward  to  the  seal  hunt. 
Then  comes  into  use  a  marvellous  svstem  of  architecture,  unknown 
among  the  rest  of  the  American  nations.  The  tine,  pure  snow  has  by 
that  time  acquired,  under  the  action  of  strong  wdnds  and  hard  frosts,  suffi¬ 
cient  coherence  to  form  an  admirable  light  building  material,  with  which 
the  Eskimo  master-mason  erects  most  comfortable  dome-shaped  houses. 
A  circle  is  first  traced  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  snow,  and  the  slabs 
for  raising  the  w  alls  are  cut  from  w  ithin,  so  as  to  clear  a  space  dow  n  to 
the  ice,  which  is  to  form  the  Hoor  of  the  dwelling,  and  whose  evenness 
was  previously  ascertained  by  probing.  The  slabs  recpiisite  to  complete 
the  dome,  after  the  interior  of  the  circle  is  exhausted,  arc  cut  from  some 
neiglihouring  spot.  Each  slab  is  neatly  fitted  to  its  place,  by  running  a 
tlenching-knife  along  the  joint,  when  it  instantly  freezes  to  the  wall,  the 
cold  atmosphere  forming  a  most  excellent  cement,  (’reviccs  are  plugged 
up,  and  seams  accurately  closed  by  throwing  a  f(wv  shovelfuls  of  loose 
snow  over  the  fabric.  Two  men  gcnerallv  work  together  in  raising  a 
house,  and  the  one  who  is  stationed  within  cuts  a  low’  door,  and  creeps 
out  when  his  task  is  over.  The  walls,  being  onlv  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  aR‘  sufficiently  translucent  to  admit  a  very  agreeable  light,  which 
^‘rves  for  ordinaiy  domestic  purposes  ;  but  if  more  be  re<[uired  a  window” 
is  cut,  and  the  aperture  fitted  w  ith  a  piece  of  transparent  ice.  The  proper 
thickness  of  the  w’alls  is  of  some  importance.  A  few’  inches  excludes  the 
wind,  yet  keeps  down  the  temperature  so  as  to  prevent  dripping  from  the 
interior.  The  furniture,  such  as  scats,  tables,  and  sleeping-places,  is  also 
formed  of  snow’,  and  a  covering  of  folded  rein-deer  skin,  or  seal  skin, 
renders  them  comfortable  to  the  inmates.  IW  means  of  antechambers  and 
porclu's,  in  form  of  long,  low  galleries,  w  ith  their  openings  turned  to  lee¬ 
ward,  warmth  is  insured  to  the  interior;  and  social  intercourse  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  building  the  houses  contiguously,  and  cutting  doors  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  them,  or  by  erecting  covered  passages.  Storehouses, 
kitchens,  and  other  accessory  buildings,  may  be  constructed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  a  degree  of  convenience  gained  which  w  ould  be  attempted  in 
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vain  with  a  less  plastic  material.  Ihese  houses  are  durable,  the  wind  has 
little  effect  on  them,  and  they  resist  the  thaw  until  the  suii  acquires  very 
considerable  j)Ower.* — lb.  pp.  348-350. 

The  Eskimos  are  only  one  of  many  wliicli  were  tribes  encoun¬ 
tered  by  our  author,  and  of  which  he  furnishes  a  sketch.  The 
’Tinne  nation  comprises  several — liaving  strong  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  characteristic  diversities.  Some  of  these  were  fre- 
cpiently  met  with,  whose  ])ersonal  appearance  and  liabits,  while 
singular  and  occasionally  offensive  to  Europeans,  are  not  un¬ 
natural  in  their  position.  Our  author’s  remarks  bear  es])ecially 
on  the  Dog^ribs  and  Hare  Indians^  who  resorted  to  the  forts  at 
which  he  resided  on  Great  Bear  Lake  ;  and  there  is  an  air  of 
truthfulness  and  reality  in  the  sketches  given  which  commands 
our  entire  conlidence.  They  are  described  as  of  more  regular 
features  than  the  Eskimos,  hut  exceedingly  inattentive  to  their 
j)ersonal  ap])earance,  and  greatly  wanting  in  cleanliness. 
‘  They  j)ossess  the  whine  and  air  of  accomplished  beggars,  and 
their  solicitations  are  constant  as  long  as  they  have  any  hope 
of  gain.’  They  are  far  from  being  a  morose  people,  hut  are 
cheerful  in  their  disposition  ;  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  are  great 
mimics. 

The  stoicism  attributed  to  the  Red  race  is  unknown  amongst 
the  Dotj-riha^  who  shrink  from  ])ain,  and  arc  easily  moved  by 
fear.  The  women  are  certainly  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
scale  in  America: — 

‘  Not  that  they  are  treated  with  cruelty,  for  the  ’Tinne  are  not  cruel 
people,  but  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  inferior  beings,  and  in  this 
belief  they  themselves  acquiesce.  In  early  infancy  the  boy  discovers  tliat 
he  may  show  any  amount  of  arrogance  towards  his  sisters,  who,  as  soon 
as  they  can  walk  are  harnessed  to  a  sledge,  and  inured  betimes  to  the 
lal>ours  which  are  their  inevitable  lot  throimli  life ;  while  the  future  hunter 
struts  m  his  tiny  snow-shoes  after  the  men,  and  apes  their  contemjit  of 
the  women.  Ihe  women  drag  the  sledges  .alone  or  aided  by  dogs,  elcar 
the  ground  for  the  tent,  cut  poles  to  extend  the  lodge  or  tent-skins  upon, 
collect  tire-wood,  bring  water,  make  all  the  dresses  and  shoes,  clean  the 
tisli,  and  smoke  or  jerk  the  venison  for  its  preservation.  They  also  cook 
both  for  themselves  and  their  husbands,  the  ’Tinne  not  holding  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Kutehin,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  eat  meat  prepared  by  a 
^^onian.  Neither  arc  the  ’Tinne  women  altogether  precluded  from  eating 
with  tlie  men;  though  in  times  of  scarcity,  the  men  would  expect  to  he 
fir>t  fed,  as  it  is  a  maxim  with  them  that  the  woman  who  cooks  can  he 
well  sustained  by  licking  her  lingers.  The  women  are  not,  how’cvcr, 
gi'ner.dlv  disc'ontentt'd  w  ith  their  lot,  and  better  days  arc  certainly  daw  ning 
u|H>n  them,  as  the  opinions  of  the  traders  are  beginning  to  tell  visibly  on 
t  le  whole  nation.  Notwithstanding  their  servile  condition,  they  are 
not  w  ithout  intluencc  over  the  stronger  sex ;  and  they  seldom  permit 
prousioiis  or  other  articles  to  be  disposed  of  without  expressing  their 
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thoughts  on  the  iiiattor  with  much  earnestness  and  volubility.* — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  11-13. 

Their  relij^ious  notions  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  exceedingly 
rude.  They  recognise  in  name,  at  least,  a  ‘  Great  Spirit but 
some  a])pear  to  doubt  bis  existence,  or  to  imagine  that  lie 
dwells  amongst  the  habitations  of  white  men.  With  respect  to 
evil  spirits  they  are  much  more  credulous.  I’lie  ’Tinne  recog¬ 
nise  them  in  the  bear,  wolf,  and  wolvmine,  in  the  woods,  waters, 
and  desert  ])laces;  and  hear  their  voices  in  the  howling  of  the 
tempest,  or  in  the  moanings  whicli  imagination  associates  with 
the  regions  of  tlie  dead.  ‘  They  never  make  any  offerings  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  or  pay  Him  an  act  of  adoration;  but  they 
deprecate  the  wrath  of  an  evil  being  by  ])raycr,  and  tlic  sacri¬ 
fice  of  some  article,  generally  of  little  value,  jicrhaps  simply  by 
scattering  a  handful  of  deer-hair  or  a  few  feathers.’ 

The  emissaries  of  Rome  have  ])enetrated  to  this  inhosjiitablc 
region,  and  the  following  is  Sir  John’s  account  of  their  labors 
and  success.  Protestants  as  we  are,  and  deej)  as  is  our  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  woeful  deficiencies  of  the  ])a])al  faith,  we  cannot 
but  honor  the  self-denying  temper  of  men,  whatever  be  their 
creed,  who  relinquish  the  comforts  of  Europe,  and  brave  the 
hardshijis  of  an  Arctic  region,  in  order  to  communicate  to  its 
pagan  inhabitants  what  is  deemed  the  truth  of  God  : — 

‘  As  yet,  lloman-catholic  missionaries  alone  have  entered  the  *Tinne 
country,  and  they  have  already  a  large  number  of  nominal  converts.  For 
some  years  Canadian  priests  from  the  Ked  liiver  colony  went  annually  to 
Methy  Portage,  where  many  of  the  Athabascans  and  Churchill  River 
'Tinne  congregate  at  the  usual  season  of  transporting  the  outgoing  furs 
and  incoming  supplies.  On  these  occasions,  numbers  of  the  Indians  were 
baptized,  a  eonsicicrable  inducement  to  submit  to  the  rite  being  the  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  piece  of  tobacco,  or  ])erhaps  some  vague  notioji  of  the  protection 
thereby  alfordcd  against  evil  intluences.  'fhere  was  no  time  to  instruct 
them  in  the  truths  of  the  (Miristian  religion,  and  this  gonld  be  but  very 
imperfectly  done  through  the  medium  of  interpreters.  In  18  Ml,  however, 
the  Koman-catholic  mission  under  Monsieur  La  Kleehc  was  established,  ns 
bus  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter.  This  gentleman  and  his 
associate  Monsieur  Tasche,  members,  I  believe,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  ’Tinne  language,  and  were  soon' 
enabled  to  teach  many  of  their  converts  to  read  and  write.  By  sympa¬ 
thising  with  their  people  in  all  their  distresses,  taking  a  strong  interest  in 
everything  that  concerns  them,  by  acting  as  their  j)bysicians  when  sick, 
and  advisers  on  all  occasions,  the  pri<‘sts  of  the  mission  have  gained  their 
entire  contidcncc.  It  is  not  likely  that  Protestant  missionaries,  coming 
later  into  the  fiehl,  will  succeed  in  intriHlueing  their  more  spiritual  but  less 
imposing  form  of  worship  among  a  people  whose  first  teachers  have  been 
so  successful.* — lb.  pp.  2‘J,  30. 

The  domestic  economy  of  tbc  ‘  Tinne’  arc  distinguished  by 
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some  stranp^  customs,  of  which  the  following  exhibits  one  of 
the  most  singular.  Its  keeping  with  the  account  given,  in  a 
preceding  extract,  of  the  degraded  state  of  their  women  is  too 
obvious  to  need  comment : — 

‘  In  general,  the  ’Tinne  have  only  one  wife,  the  numbers  of  the  sexes 
being  ecjual,  or  the  males  rather  predominating.  The  women  are  marruHl 
very  young,  but  the  man  must  have  shown  some  skill  in  hunting  before 
he  obtains  a  helpmate  readily.  The  consent  of  the  parents  is  usually 
gained  by  the  suitor,  and  is  seldom  withheld  from  a  man  whose  activity 
promises*  the  old  folks  some  addition  to  their  comforts  or  conseciuenet*. 
The  woman’s  wishes  have,  perhaps,  some  weight  with  her  parents,  but 
1  could  not  ascertain  that  any  show  of  courtship*  was  made,  or  that  her 
disinclination  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  man’s  determination  to 
take  her,  if  the  j)arents  did  not  oppose.  No  ceremony  attends  the  union. 
Heame  says,  that  it  is  the  established  etiquette  among  the  Eastern  ’Tinne 
for  the  woman  to  afl'ect  unwillingness  to  change  her  condition,  and  for  the 
man  to  rush  into  her  father’s  tent,  and  drag  her  off  by  the  hair  of  the 
head.  AVe  witnessed  no  scene  of  this  kind  among  the  Dog-ribs,  but  more 
than  once  saw  a  stronger  man  assert  his  right  to  take  the  wife  of  a  weaker 
countnnnan.  Anv  one  inav  challenge  another  to  wrestle,  and,  if  he  over- 
comes  him,  may  carrx’  off  his  wife  as  the  prize.  The  younger  chihlrea 
generally  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  mother,  but  the  father  may  retain 
them  if  he  chooses.  In  such  contests,  it  is  suspected  that  the  wife  some¬ 
times  prompts  the  aggressor ;  but  1  have  been  told — for  1  never  actually 
witnessed  one  of  these  wrestling  matches — that  she  looks  on  with  compo¬ 
sure  and  impartiality,  and  does  not  insult  her  late  master  with  a  display 
of  pride  on  being  the  object  of  such  a  struggle,  the  canm  teterrima  bdli. 
The  l)creaved  husband  meets  his  loss  with  tlie  resignation  which  custom 
prescribes  in  such  a  case,  and  set*ks  his  revenge  by  taking  the  wife  of 
another  man  weaker  than  himself.’ — Ib.  pp.  23-25. 

Fort  Confidence  was  the  place  of  Sir  John’s  winter  residence, 
and  here  his  search  tenninated.  A  dreary  prospect  lay  before 
the  party.  The  sternness  of  an  Arctic  region  jirevailed  around 
Uiein.  Nature  was  not  only  silent,  but  was  a])parently  dead. 
There  was  no  visible  life  in  aught  they  saw,  and  their  utmost 
ingenuity  was  taxed  to  guard  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence.  Forethought, 
however,  had  been  taken  on  their  account,  and  xvhatever 
European  civilization  could  devise,  was  attempted  on  their 
behalf.  1  heir  residence,  though  dignified  with  the  title  of  ‘  the 
Fort,  was,  in  fact,  a  simple  log-house,  built  of  trunks  of  trees 


1  r  ‘‘dear,*'  or  “beloveti,”  is  sjud  to  be  unknown  in  the  language; 

ana  i  aptam  ^ho  tried  to  ascertain  if  it  was  so,  says,  “  I  endeavoured 

put  this  intelligibly  to  Nannette,  by  supposing  such  an  expression  as  nui 
Chert  frmme;  ma  cherefllc.  When  at  length  she  understooil  it,  her  reply 
ww  (isith  great  einpliasis),  disent  jamais  pa;  %  disciit  ma  jfemtne;  ma 
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laid  on  each  other,  with  loam  or  clay  to  fill  up  the  interstices. 
The  only  apartments  to  which  the  luxury  of  glass  windows  was 
assigned,  were  those  of  Sir  John  Richardson  and  Mr.  llae. 
The  others  were  closed  with  deer- skin  parchment.  Some  of 
the  men  were  employed  in  fishing ;  others,  as  fellers  of  wood ; 
and  others,  again,  as  sawyers  and  carpenters.  On  Sunday  no 
labor  was  performed,  and  all  appeared  in  their  best  clothes. 
That  their  wardrobe  furnished  any  change  is  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising,  considering  the  distance  they  had  travelled,  and  the 
mode  in  which  their  journey  had  been  performed.  But  the  fact 
is  significant  and  cheering,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  many 
advantages  consequent  on  a  w’cekly  rest.  ‘  Prayers  were  said 
in  the  hall,  and  a  sermon  read  to  all  that  understood  English.’ 
Taking  all  things  into  account,  we  were  prepared  for  tlie  assur¬ 
ance  of  our  author  that,  there  w^as  no  leisure  for  ennuiy  and 
that  as  much  comfort  was  enjoyed  as  could  be  looked  for. 

Sir  John  Richardson  returned  to  England  in  1849,  and 
landed  at  Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  November,  having  been 
absent  nineteen  months,  twelve  of  which  were  spent  in  inces¬ 
sant  travelling.  Mr.  Rae  remained  behind,  and  with  two  com¬ 
panions  happily  succeeded  in  passing  in  clog-sledges  over  the 
ice  to  Wollaston  Land.  They  were  absent  thirty-eight  days, 
and  had  to  endure  great  hardships,  but  returned  in  perfect 
health.  So  far,  how’cver,  as  Sir  John  Franklin  was  concerned, 
no  other  end  w’as  gained  than  to  limit  tlic  field  of  future  inquiry. 
His  course  is  yet  jiroblematical ;  and  we  rejoice  that  another 
ertbrt  is  to  be  made  for  his  recovery.  That  it  may  be  more 
successful  than  the  one  conducted  by  our  author,  is  our  fervent 
prayer.  We  confess,  however,  to  serious  misgivings.  Nearly 
seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  ‘  Erebus’  and  the 
‘  Terror’  left  our  shores.  Whether  they  still  survive,  or  whether 
sonic  terrible  casualty  may  not  have  terminated  the  career  of 
their  gallant  crews,  is  yet  a  mystery.  The  search,  however,  is 
to  he  pursued.  We  ow’e  it  to  our  adventurous  cjountrymen  to 
leave  no  means  untried  till  the  whole  field  of  their  possible 
operations  has  been  cxplorecL  We  may  yet  light  upon  them ; 
and  should  we  do  so,  and  find  them  living,  the  Old  and  the 
New’  World  will  unite  in  one  loud  and  joyful  hymn  of  praise. 

In  the  meantime,  we  recommend  to  our  readers  the  perusal 
of  Sir  John  Richardson’s  ‘  Journal.’  It  is  a  w’ork  of  sterling 
and  permanent  value,  which  enlarges  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge,  by  acquainting  us  with  tribes  rarely  visited,  and 
with  the  physical  geography  of  a  region  on  which  few  of  our 
countrymen  have  trod. 
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Abt.  \\,^Ljrd  George  Bentinck :  A  Political  Biography.  l\v  B.  D’hraoli, 
M.P.  8vo,  pp.  5S^*  Colburn  aiul  Co.  London,  1852. 

It  would  be  bard  to  lay  down  the  philosophy  of  inomimentul 
works.  They  originate  in  every  variety  of  motive,  from  earnest 
ntrection  to  frivolous  satire.  Of  one  aneient  Rhodian,  we  only 
know  the  name  through  an  epitaj)h,  which,  by  dint  of  (jnaint 
compactness,  has  forced  its  way  through  successive  generations, 
and  still  infonns  us  in  these  latter  days,  that  one  Tiinocreon 
liad  in  his  time  eaten  many  a  meal,  drunk  many  a  llagon,  and 
littered  a  deal  of  abuse. 

The  monumental  work  before  us  is  scarcely  less  singular  than 
that  of  the  Rhodian.  On  laying  down  the  book  our  natural 
ejaculation  is  cui  hono?  and  the  next  thing  suggested,  is  the 
well-known  distich  touching  the  immortalization  ol  ilics  in 
amher.  Mr.  IVIsraeli  entitles  his  book  a  biograj)hy.  but 
herein  he  lamentably  curtails  that  branch  of  literature  of  its 
fair  proportions ;  since,  instead  of  presenting  the  history  of  a 
lengthened  career,  it  records  events  extending  only  over  the 
three  closing  years  of  a  life,  the  rest  of  which  had  been  spent 
in  the  jockey-club,  rather  than  in  the  senate,  amidst  studies  of 
equine  pedigree  instead  of  constitutional  history ;  whose  ])oli- 
tieal  speculations  were  confined  to  the  betting-book,  and  whose 
most  earnest  as]>irations  were  limited  to  the  rising  fortunes  of 
iillies,  and  the  fates  of  the  impending  Derby. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  Lord  George  Renlinck  was  no 
ordinary  man.  His  political  career  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was 
brief;  and  while  it  had  to  do  with  only  a  single  question  ot 
.national  policy,  it  threw*  a  meteoric  illumination  over  the 
troubled  atmos])herc  of  the  hour.  Still  it  involved  no  grand 
and  permanent  principle.  Lord  George  was  neither  a  martyr,  a 
.  hero,  nor  a  victim  ;  and  his  course  is  marked  by  that  mediocrity 
which  attaches  to  all  temporary  and  fluctuating  interests,  and 
which  does  not  contain  that  germ  of  immortality  which  lives  in 
a  great  truth,  or  which  even  affords  material  enough  ‘  to  ])()int 
a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.’  He  reminds  us  of  the  Sarmatiaii 
ephemerw,  mentioned  by  Cicero,  of  whom  one  who  lives  till 
three  in  the  aftenioon,  is  overladen  with  the  wisdom  of  ex]>e- 
ricnce,  while  the  ancient  ])atriarch  dies  amidst  the  respect  j>aid 
to  extreme  longevity,  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset.  Searcliing 
tliroiigh  the  varied  motives  that  lead  to  the  conference  of  jiosthu- 
mous  honours,  we  are  puzzled  to  imagine  why  this  fragment  of 
biograjdiy  should  have  been  given  to  the  world;  unless,  indeed, 
the  object  be  to  show  that  his  species  did  not  become  extinct 
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bv  bis  lorclsbip’s  tleatb  ; — to  cleiiionstratc,  by  a  inominient  over 
his  remains,  that  be  was  not  absolutely  the  last  man. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  (ieor^e  llentinck  was  no  ordinary 
person ;  and,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in 
liis  history  was  the  peculiar  bent  and  tendency  to  which  his 
political  ellorts  were  determined.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
his  lordship’s  character  was  enei  iry ;  yet  it  would  probably 
])uzzle  any  man  who  was  only  acquainted  with  what,  in  the 
literary  slang  of  the  day,  are  called  bis  antecedents,  to  indicate, 
at  a  guess,  the  channel  through  Avhieh  that  im]>etuous  will 
ploughed  its  way.  It  might  have  been  siqq)oscd  that  the  keen 
sportsman,  after  having  sj)ent  the  ])rime  of  life  on  the  turf  and 
in  the  field,  would  have  devot(*d  himself,  with  another  scion  of 
a  noble  house,  to  a  game  law  crusade,  especially  as  bis  stalwart 
frame  jieculiarly  adapted  him  to  the  use  of  that  gentleman’s 
cardinal  argument, — ‘a  good  Knglisli  punch  in  the  head.’  At 
all  events,  it  would  hardly  be  sujiposed  that  the  son  of  the 
J)uke  of  I’ortland  should  turn  out  an  arithmetician  ‘on 
instinct,’  and  s])ring  into  existence  a  full-grown  practised 
financier;  that  he  sliould  master  the  minutest  details  of  the 
statistics  of  sugar  and  tallow,  with  a  facility  that  left  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  nobody  knows  where  in  the  ruck, 
and  pass  the  winning-])ost  within  half  a  length  of  the  minister 
who  gave  to  a  ])eo])le  cheap  bread  ‘  unleavened  with  injustice,’ 
and  who  lived  long  enough 


‘  To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  his  history  in  a  nation’s  eyes.’ 

Whether  this  ])rohlem  is  to  lind  its  solution  in  his  faith  or 
his  practice  ; — in  his  fafth  in  what  Mr.  D’ Israeli  constantly  calls 
our  territorial  constitution  ;  or  his  jiraetice,  in  the  intricate 
construction  of  his  ‘  book’  at  1^’psoin  or  Xcwmarket,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  determine.  One  thing  is  certain  :  no  man  ever  laboured 
with  more  unconquerable  perseverance  in  acipiiring  the  most 
varied  information  on  all  the  details  of  llritish  commerce  from 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  most  comjictent  to  atford  it ; 
and,  with  very  inferior  powers  of  exposition,  few  men  have  been 
more  successful  in  jdacing  the  results  of  their  research  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  systematic  and  impressive  form, 
than  Lord  Cicorge  llentinek.  As  an  orator,  he  was  essentially' 
defective.  He  liad  ])assion  without  ]>ower.  The  intensity  of 
his  feelings,  unchecked  by  ])arliamentary  discijiline,  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  vehemence  of  manner,  which  the  suggestions  of  his 
nearest  friends  essayed  to  mitigate  with  but  ])artial  success^ 
With  a  voice  whose  imperfect  strength  was  out  of  harmony  with 
the  robustness  of  his  frame,  the  imperiousness  of  his  counte- 
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nancO|  and  the  couiiiianding  power  of  his  e^  c,  he  seemed,  with 
liis  Hushed  cheek  and  foaming  lip,  to  be  luidertakiiig  a  w’ork  to 
which  he w’as  iiiadc(|uate 5  and,  when  he  occasionally  strayed  into 
an  attempt  at  the  elucidation  of  a  great  prineiple,  he  might  have 
suggested  the  language  of  Mr.  13urkc  :  ‘  the  noise  of  the  thun¬ 
der  without  its  bolt,  the  nodosity  of  the  oak  Nvithout  its  strength, 
and  the  contortions  of  the  sy  bil  without  her  inspiration.’ 

Lord  (ieorge  Hentinck  is  first  introduced  upon  the  stage  at 
the  time  when  *Sir  Robert  Peel  was  appointed,  in  1840,  for  the 
third  time.  Prime  Minister  of  England  : — 

‘11c  had  sat/  says  Mr.  D’lsracli,  ‘for  eighteen  years  in  iKirliament, 
and  before  he  entered  it,  had  been  for  three  years  the  private  secretary  of 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  married  tlie  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 
Such  a  |)ost  would  seem  a  happy  connnenceinent  of  a  public  career  ;  but 
whether  it  were  the  untimely  death  of  his  distinguished  relative,  or  a 
natural  indisposition.  Lord  (Jeorge — though  he  retained  the  scat  for 
King’s  Lynn,  in  which  he  had  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  late  Governor- 
(leneral  of  India — directed  his  energies  to  other  than  parliamentary  pur¬ 
suits.  For  some  time  he  had  followed  his  profession,  which  was  that  of 
arms ;  but  of  late  years  he  had  become  absorbed  in  the  pastime  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  turf,  in  which  his  whole  being  seemed  engrossed,  and  which 

he  pursued  on  a  scale  that,  perhaps,  has  never  been  eipialled . 

lie  was  not  a  very  freipient  attendant  of  the  House  :  he  might  be  counted 
on  for  a  party  division,  and  when,  towards  the  termination  of  the  ^lel- 
bourne  ministr}*,  the  forces  were  very'  nearly  balanced,  and  the  struggle 
beciune  very  close,  he  might  have  been  observed,  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion,  entering  the  House  at  a  late  hour,  clad  in  a  white  greatcoat,  which 
softened  but  did  not  conceal  the  scarlet  hunting-eoat.  Although  he  took 
no  part  in  debate,  and  attended  the  House  rather  as  a  club  than  a  senate, 
he  jiossessed  a  great  and  peculiar  intluencc  in  it.  He  was  viewed  with 
interest  and  often  with  extraordinary  regard,,  by  every'  sjiorting  man  in 
the  House.  Mith  almost  all  of  these  he  was  acquainted;  some  of  them, 
on  either  side,  were  his  intimate  companions  and  confederates.  His  eager 
and  energetic  disjK)sition  ;  his  (piiek  perception,  clear  judgment,  and  prompt 
decision ;  the  tenacity  w  ith  which  he  clung  to  his  opinions ;  his  frankness 
and  love  of  truth ;  his  daring  and  speculative  spirit ;  his  lofty  bearing, 
bleuded,  as  it  was,  w’ith  a  simplicity  of  manner  very'  remarkable ;  the 
ardour  of  his  iriendships ;  even  the  fierceness  of  his  hates  and  prejudices ; 
all  combined  to  form  one  of  those  strong  characters,  who,  whatever  may 
be  their  pursuit,  must  always  direct  and  lead.  Nature  had  clothed 
this  vehement  spirit  with  a  matcriid  form  which  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  its  noble  and  commanding  character.  He  was  tall,  and  remarkable 
for  his  presence ;  his  eountenanec  almost  a  model  of  manly  beauty ;  the 
faw  oval ;  the  eomplexion  clear  and  mantling ;  the  forehead  lofty  and 
white;  the  nose  aquiline  and  delicately  moulded ;  the  upper  lip  short, 
nut  it  was  ill  the  dark  brown  eye,  that  flashed  with  piercing  scrutiny,  that 
all  tlie  character  of  the  man  came  forth  :  a  brilliant  glance,  not  soft,  but 
ardent,  acute,  iinpi'rious,  incapable  of  deception,  or  of  being  deceived.’ — 
pp.  38, 3y.  ‘  ° 
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Such  is  Mr.  D’Israeli’s  portrait  of  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
and,  if  any  combination  of  mere  accessories  could  form  a  great 
man,  his  lordship  would,  perhaps,  have  made  no  unworthy 
subject  for  a  pencil  even  more  masterly  than  that  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  comrade  who  has  attem]Ued  to  immortalize  a  brief 
])ublic  life  that  can  only  be  embalmed  in  the  Blue  Books  c^nd 
the  traditional  reminiscences  of  the  House  of  Commons.  . 

His  politics,  we  are  told,  were  those  of  a  Whig  of  1988 ;  a 
fact  suggestive  of  the  notion  that  his  lordship’s  range  of 
thought  had  not  been  so  excursive  as  to  deviate  from  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  epoch  and  the  Revolution  at  wdiich  his 
family  was  naturalized  and  ennobled  in  England.  ‘  He  wished 
to  see  our  society  founded  on  a  broad  basis  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious  liberty.  He  retained  much  of  the  old  jealousy  of  the 
court,  but  had  none  of  pojmlar  franchises ;  he  was  for  the 
Established  Church,  but  for  nothing  more,  and  very  repugnant 
to  ])riestly  domination.’ 

Such,  again,  is  Mr.  D’Israeli’s  portrait  of  Lord  George  as  a 
politician  ;  and  again  we  must  profess  ourselves  unable  to 
imagine  how,  on  this  showing,  his  lordship  can  claim  a  niche 
in  the  Pantheon  of  English  worthies.* 

This  political  portrait  occurring  in  a  volume  of  nearly  six 
hundred  pages,  and  entitled  a  ‘  Political  Biography,’  occupies 
less  than  eight  lines,  and  yet  its  length,  perhaps,  is  quite  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  sympatliy  of  the  biographer  with  the  principles 
on  which  he  so  scantily  touches.  It  appears  to  us  remarkably 
unsatisfactory  and  inane.  He  desired,  it  seems,  a  broad  basis  of 
religious  liberty  and  popular  franchise ;  yet  in  his  ecclesiastical 
opinions,  if  he  had  any,  his  comprehensiveness  and  philosophic 
consistency  are  ajitly,  if  not  intentionally,  re]>resented  by  the 
co])iousness  and  dignity  of  his  biographers  diction.  ‘  He  was 
for  the  Established  Church  !’  but,  it  is  added,  ‘  for  nothing 
more ;  and  very  repugnant  to  ])riestly  domination.’ 

We  are  diverted  by  the  ‘  much -bemused’  unconsciousness  in 
which  Mr.  D' Israeli  would  seem  to  have  disposed,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  of  the  political  character  of  his  hero.  Extended 
franchise,  broad  and  full  religious  liberty,  no  priestly  domina¬ 
tion  whatever,  but  withal  an  established  church.  As  Lord 
George  was  so  apt  at  fractional  computations,  it  is  to  bo 


*  The  closing  sentence  of  this  biography  is  as  follows : — *  One  who  stood  by 
his  side  in  an  ai^uous  and  unequal  struggle,  who  often  shared  his  councils, 
and  sometimes  s<x>thed  his  cares:  who  knew  well  the  greatness  of  his  nature, 
and  esteemed  his  friendship  among  the  chief  of  worldly  blessings,  has  stepp^ 
aside  from  the  strife  and  passion  of  public  life  to  draw  up  this  record  ot  his 
deeils  and  thoughts,  that  those  who  come  after  us  may  form  some  conception 
of  his  character  and  career,  and  trace  in  these  faithful  though  imperfect  pages, 
the  portraiture  of  an  Englisu  Wo*tut.* 
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lamented  tliat  he  has  not  left  to  the  world,  expressed  in  deci¬ 
mals  of  a  barlevcorn,  the  i)reeise  breadth  of  that  religious  free¬ 
dom  which  could  subsist  under  the  suj)posed  circumstances. 
The  jwoblem  to  be  solved  might  be  stated  thus: — Given,  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  with  a  monarch  as  its  irresponsible 
hejid,  and  fountain  of  rank  and  honour,  a  matter  of  two  or 
three  dozen  of  its  bishops  legislating  irresponsibly  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  six  or  seven  hundred  of  its  appointments  in  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  thousands  more  at 
the  hereditary  and  etpially  irresponsible  disposal  of  a  multitude  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  noble  and  private :  given,  the  laws,  with¬ 
out  which  such  a  corporation  would  be  a  phantom,  and  the  j)c- 
nalties,  without  which  such  laws  would  be  a  nullity;  given,  the 
infallibility  necessarily  imjdied  in  a  doctrinal  establishment, 
and  the  ‘  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism,’  chargeable,  by  a 
correlative  necessity,  upon  all  dissentients :  and  lastly,  given, 
the  imperfections  of  a  fallen  humanity  : — recpiired,  the  greatest 
))ossible  breadth  of  religious  freedom,  in  terms  of  the  diameter 
of  a  horse-hair. 

W  e  next  come  to  Mr.  D’lsraeli’s  exposition  of  Lord  (icorge 
llentinek  as  a  ])olitical  economist,  which  is  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concise  language : — 

‘  As  for  the  industrial  (|iiostiou,  he  was  sincerely  opposed  to  the  Man¬ 
chester  seheme,  because  he  thought  that  its  full  development  would 
iinjKiir,  and  might  subvert  our  territorial  constitution,  which  he  held  to  be 
the  R*al  security  of  our  freedom,  and  because  he  believed  that  it  would 
givally  injure  Ireland,  and  certainly  dissolve  our  colonial  empire,  lie  had 
a  great  respect  for  merehants,  though  he  looked  with  some  degrcij  of 
jealousy  on  the  development  of  our  merely  foreign  trade.* 

Here,  again,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  marked  features  of  a 
cominy  man.  It  exhibits  nothing  but  the  want  of  consistency y 
which,  in  the  human  face,  characterizes  the  two  periods  of  life 
where  extremes  meet.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  ot  that  fundamental  course  of  commercial  policy,  which  is 
here  sneered  at  as  ‘  the  Manchester  scheme,*  should  be  judged 
of  by  the  test  of  a  theoretic  dogma,  under  the  tumid  name 
of  ‘  our  territorial  constitution.*  The  value  of  this,  as  the 
sateguard  of  our  freedom,  may  be  estimated  by  the  considera¬ 
tion,  that  its  palmy  days  were  the  times  of  feudalism,  the  Satur¬ 
nian  age  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  and  the  benign  and  blessed 
constitutional  era,  when  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  lorded  it  over 
Hinningham  and  Manchester.  As  little  easy  is  it  to  conceive 
how  Ireland,  drained  ot  its  capital  by  absenteeism,  and  living 
not  so  niuch  as  wanting  for  death  u])on  a  diet  which,  viewed  in 
connexion  with  its  social  and  moral  condition,  might  seem  to  be 
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slioiild  be  injured  by  a  policy  wbieb  should  cheapen  and  inultijdy 
the  connnoncst  necessaries  of  civilized  life.  And  lastly,  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  our  colonial  empire,  the  fact  glares  on  our  recollection 
that  our  greatest  colonies  were  lost  to  the  British  crown,  and 
that  those  which  remain  to  us  are  daily  disaftected  and  impe¬ 
rilled  by  a  policy  that  harmonizes  hut  little  with  the  principles 
cither  of  commercial,  political,  or  religious  freedom. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  had,  it  ap])cars,  a  great  respect  for 
merchants.  For  this  they  are  doubtless  laid  under  weighty 
obligations ;  though  these  arc,  perlnips,  slightly  diminished  by 
the  indiscriminatcncss  of  the  com])liment.  But  if  this  did  not 
sulfice  to  cool  the  fervour  of  their  gratitude,  it  would  ])rohably 
receive  a  more  elfectual  check  from  the  qualification  which  Mr. 
IVIsracli  judiciously  ap])cnds : — ‘though,’  he  adds,  ‘he  looked 
witli  some  degree  of  jealousy  on  the  dovclo))mcnt  of  our  merely 
foreign  trade.  It  seems  natural  to  enquire,  whether  it  was  Jjord 
(icorge,  or  his  biographer,  who  forgot  that  they  lived  in  a  com- 
]>aratively  small,  hut  thickly  po])ulated  island ;  that  such  a 
country,  if  civilized,  must,  by  the  first  laws  of  political  economy, 
he  a  ])roducing  and  an  exporting  country  ;  and  that  the  history 
of  every  such  state,  from  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  to  that  of 
Jiiverpool,  demonstrates  their  necessary  dejrendence  to  an 
immense  extent  on  what  Mr.  D’Israeli  calls  a  foreign  trade. 

In  a  word,  we  cannot  acce])t  this  meagre  sketch  as  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  character,  either  as  a  states¬ 
man  or  an  economist.  We  should  argue  even,  from  its  slip-shod 
composition,  a  want  of  comprehensive  thought.  The  author 
evidently  wanted  to  shirk  his  subject;  and  indicates  that  he  liad 
a  task  on  hand  which  was  ungrateful  to  him,  alike  from  the 
l)aucity  of  his  materials,  and  the  defectiveness  of  his  tools. 

His  lordship’s  real  ])arliamentary  life  commenced,  as  has  been 
said,  in  the  year  1846.  The  drama  opens  with  the  scene  of  the 
1  louse  of  Commons,  tind  especially  the  Protectionist  party,  wait¬ 
ing  night  after  night  for  those  ])crsonal  explanations.which  Sir 
Robert  l^eel.on  his  sudden  return  to  power,  was  too  wary  to  afford : 
while  ,in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  hluntness,ap])lied  his  sword  to  the  Gordian  knot,  declaring 
— ‘  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  a  government,  in  which 
her  Majesty  would  have  confidence,  was  of  much  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  opinions  of  any  individual  on  the  ( 'Ornliaw,  or  any 
other  law^  On  this  remarkable  declaration  Mr.  D’Israeli  observes, 
‘  the  ])rinciplc  laid  down  by  his  Grace  may  he  an  excellent  prin- 
ci])le;  hut  it  is  not  a  j)rinciple  of  the  English  constitution.’  If 
it  was  worth  while  to  comment  upon  any  maxim  of  political 
morality,  enunciated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  was,  we 
think,  worth  while  to  do  much  more  than  Mr.  D’Israeli  has  here 
done.  In  our  simplicity  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  any  recoin- 
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incndation  of  a  principle  to  say  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  English  constitution,  or  any  condemnation  of  it  to  afiirin 
the  coutrar}'.  But  of  tliis  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  the 
Duke's  defence  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  political  fidelity 
and  truth.  A  minister  is  supposed  to  devote  to  his  sovereign, 
not  only  his  ingenuity,  his  wit,  and  his  eloquence,  but  his  expe¬ 
rience,  his  understanding,  and  his  heart;  and  if  he  counsels  a 
course  to  which  his  judgment  is  opposed,  he  commits  an  act  as 
flagrant  as  that  of  a  court  ])hysician,  who  should  prescribe  to 
his  royal  patient  a  medicine  which,  he  fully  believed,  would  be 
injurious  or  fatal ;  and  he  who  accepts  office  with  a  view*  to 
carry  out  such  counsel  commits  an  absurdity,  as  ridiculous  as  it 
would  be  for  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  enter  her  Majesty’s  service 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  David  Brewster  as  an  artillery  officer, 
or  the  late  Mr.  Shiel  as  the  ])vincipal  bass  in  the  choir  of  the 
chapel  royal. 

The  biographer,  however,  presents  us  with  the  true  secret  of 
tliese  stage  transformations: — 

‘The  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  explained  these  strange 
passages,  by  the  rircumstanee  that  it  was  distinctly  made  known  by  ^fir 
Kol)ert  Teel  to  his  gract',  that  if  they  did  not  undertake  the  eonduct  of 
the  government,  her  majesty  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
for  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends.  It  was  to  prevent  this  inex])iable 
degradation  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  prejiared  to  carry  on  the 
government,  without  any  regard  to  the  eharacter  of  the  measures  of  the 
cabinet.  Yet  it  is  ditheult  to  comprehend  what  constitutional,  or  what 
moral  objection  could  be  urged  against  the  ministerial  capacity  of  a 
meiulKT  of  the  1  louse  of  Commons,  wliom  the  chief  minister  himself,  a  few 
montlis  later,  in  terms  of  unusual  and  unparliamentaiy'  panegAi’ic,  hailed, 
by  name,  as  the  superior  to  himself  and  his  noble  rival,  both  in  political 
prescience  and  oratorical  accomplishment.’ — pp.  03,  Of. 


Mr.  DTsraeli’s  dcscri])tioii  of  the  scene  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  disclosed  that  financial 
scheme  which  involved  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  corn  laws, 
and  in  which  Lord  (Jeorge  first  appears  upon  the  stage,  is  one 
of  the  most  graphic  portions  of  his  work,  and  is  written  with 
great  ability.  \\  bile  Lord  George  was  chafing  with  eagerness 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  S])eaker  to  the  ])rcsence  of  the 
IVincc  consort,  who,  with  the  master  of  the  horse,  was  sitting 
under  the  gallery.  Sir  Robert  was  staving  ofi’  the  inevitable 
reference  to  the  Corn  Bill,  by  lengthened  prefaces  on  the  trifling 
duties  which  protected  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  solemnly 
adjured  the  tree  traders,  amidst  the  insu]ipressible  laughter  ot 
Unit  IhhIv,  to  set  a  right  example  by  consenting  to  their  abolition. 


Mill,  says  Mr.  R’lsraeli,  ‘  the  great  subject  did  not  even  loom  in 
f  uistaucc ;  and  when,  after  a  slight  pause,  the  minister,  in  a  tone  of 
some  socmnitv,  said  :  “  1  now  approach  - **  there  was  a  murmur  of 
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hushed  ntteution,  followed,  when  he  concluded  the  sentence,  “  the  manu¬ 
factures  connected  with  metals,”  by  a  laup:h  of  indiirnant  derision,  which, 
with  that  thorouirh  knowledge  of  his  auditory,  that  no  one  has  yet 
equalled,  he  took  nire  to  mistake  for  impatience  at  his  business-like 
details,  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  which  he  deferentially  dilated,  and 
obtained  an  assenting  cheer  from  the  opposite  benches.  ♦  ♦  *  Xhis 

remarkable  man,  who  in  private  life  was  constrained  and  often  awkward, 
who  could  never  address  a  public  meeting,  or  make  an  after-dinner 
sj^eech,  without  being  ill  at  case,  and  generally  saying  something  stilted 
or  even  a  little  ridiculous,  in  the  senate  was  the  readiest,  easiest,  most 
flexible  and  adroit  of  men.  lie  played  upon  the  House  of  Commons  as 
on  an  old  fiddle.  And  to-night,  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded  to 
deal  with  the  duties  on  candles  and  soap,  while  all  were  thinking  of  the 
duties  on  something  else ;  the  bland  and  conciliatory  air  with  which  he 
announced  a  reduction  of  the  impost  on  boot-fronts  and  shoe-leather ; 
the  intrepid  plausibility  with  which  he  entered  into  a  dissertation  on  the 
duties  of  foreign  brandy  and  foreign  sugar;  while  visions  of  deserted 
villages  and  reduced  rentals  were  torturing  his  neighbours,  were  all 
characteristic  of  his  command  over  himself,  and  those  whom  he  addressed/ 
— pp.  G8-70. 

Lord  George,  on  this  occasion,  indicated  his  sagacity  only 
by  bis  choice  of  that  subject  for  a  query'  to  the  minister, 
which  he  knew  w'as,  in  the  discussion  of  all  great  questions  of 
reform,  the  most  prolific  source  of  embarrassment  and  discord  : 
— he  attempted  to  complicate  the  question  of  free-trade  with 
that  of  church  property.  lie  rose  for  the  first  time  in  the 
house  to  make  ‘  a  brief  but  pregnant  inquiry,  and  he  was 
observed  with  great  interest,  lie  said,  that  the  minister  w'as 
well  aw’are  that  the  average  ])rice  of  wheat,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  was  68s.  8^/.,  and  presuming  that  the  measures  of  the 
government  w  ould  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  to  45.v.  jier  quarter, 
it  would  require  fully  seven  years,  for  the  averages  on  which 
tithe  was  to  be  paid,  to  work  it  down  to  45.v. ;  therefore,  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  paying  tithes  on  the  68s.  8(i.  He  wished  to  know, 
therefore,  whether  the  minister  was  prepared,  to  ])ropose  any 
measure  which  would  efl’ectuatc  an  equitable  payment  of  tithes, 
in  the  event  of  i6s.  being  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat 
instead  of  585.  Hr//  This  advance  was  repulsed  by  one  of  Sir 
Robert's  dry  negatives,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  expect 
any  material  alteration  in  the  price  of  wheat. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow'  Mr.  D’Israeli  in  his  ex-])«arte 
analyses  of  these  parliamentary  debates  on  the  free-trade 
question,  in  which  his  hero  played  a  brief  but  distinguished 
l)art.  Nothing  is  more  im])ossible  than  to  rejiroduce  with  any 
flavour  of  permanent  interest  the  shifting  tactics  of  parliaincn- 
tarv  ca^mpaigns,  especially  where  no  fundamental  principle 
animates  the  fray,  and  immortalizes  the  conquest.  It  is,  in- 
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,lrc(l.  cbccriiiK  to  a  mind  disgusU-d  with  the  insipid  iiiediocnty 
of  ordinary  statecraft  to  track  the  growing  success  ot  tlie 
aiiti-8laverv  cause  through  the  lives  and  labours  of  such  men 
os  WillMjrforce  and  Hnxton.  But  commercial  restrictions  con- 
stitiite  no  such  cause  i  they  form  a  c|uestion  not  of  iinmutable 
iirincinlcj  hut  of  teinporary  and  fluctuating  detail.  And  had 
it  been  othenvise,  Lord  George  Bentinck  >Yas  by  no  means 
the  man  to  be  the  hero  of  a  really  great  cause.  He  was 
a  man  of  no  prestige ;  he  sprang  into  political  existence  few 
knew  whence  ;  he  had  only  been  known  as  absorbed,  to  use  the 
words  of  hU  biographer,  in  the  pastimes  and  fortunes  of  the 
turf,  in  which  his  whole  being  seemed  engrossed,  and  which  he 
pursued  on  a  scale  which,  perhaps,  has  never  been  equalled  ; 
indeed,  he  had  little  of  qualification,  save  that  unconquerable 
energy  which  brought  him  in  at  the  death  in  the  hunting-field, 
and  made  him  a  winner  at  Doncaster.  Hence,  few’  things  were 
more  keenly  relished  at  the  time  than  the  unfortunate  epithet 
by  which  Mr.  D’Israeli  himself  designated  his  noble  friend  as  a 
man  of  stable  mind.  Indeed,  the  biograjdier  strives  in  vain  to 
make  Lord  George  the  principal  figure  in  liis  jiicturc.  The 
eye  of  the  spectator  is  attracted  away  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
fixed  upon  a  statelier  form,  that  is  ever  looming  from  the  back¬ 
ground.  Sir  Robert  Bcel  is  the  undesigned  hero  of  the  epic ; 
if,  indeed,  he  is  not  the  intended  Satan  of  D’lsracli’s  ‘  Protection 

liOSt.* 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  even  if  it  were  not  uninteresting,  to 
retrace  the  casualties  of  that  struggle,  whose  history  is  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  reader.  The  jiitiless  array  of 
Lord  (ieorge’s  statistics,  the  everlasting  changes  rung  uj>on 
silk  and  tallow,  flax  and  guano,  hardware  and  potatoes;  the 
dax/.ling  ])hilippics  of  D'lsraeli ;  the  s])lendid  blunder  of  Lord 
Stanley  ;  nay,  even  the  sustained  flexibility,  and  the  ultimately 
commanding  earnestness  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  ‘  uii- 
ndomed  eloquence’  of  Mr.  Cobden,  could  not  be  reproduced  as 
potted  meats,  without  drawing  a  confession  from  every  reader 
that  the  piquancy  was  wholly  attributable  to  the  cookery — that 
it  is  ‘  the  seasoning  that  does  it.’ 

W  e  luuc  said  that  the  position,  and  certainly  the  success,  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  as  a  leader,  was  dependent  on  his 
iinmctble  energy.  Ihe  labour  which  he  daily  sustained  is  next 
to  nuredible,  while  his  power  of  abstinence  from  ])hysical 
support  must  be  altogether  incomprehensible,  to  men  of  or<li- 
nar)  la  uU.  ILs  breakfast — if,  indeed,  we  ought  not,  for  the 
sake  of  chronological  accuracy,  to  begin  with  his  dinner-was 
V’  ?**  *  biographer  cxj)resses  it,  ‘rigidlv  con- 

bt.i  ..  *'^'***’  ^  I'CH  followed  a  fast  worthy  of  a 

a  constrictor.  1  he  morning  was  occupied  with  the  ‘letters 
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and  interviews  which  formed  the  tentacula^  by  which  he  drew 
together  his  stores  of  facts  for  the  debate.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  coinmittees,  and  the  evening  and  night  in  his  seat  in 
the  House,  which,  he  considered,  should  no  more  be  quitted 
than  the  post  of  a  sentry.  When,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  did  he 
dine  ?  After  the  House  had  broken  up,  whether  that  might  be 
at  one,  two,  or  three  in  the  morning ;  a  fact  which  makes  the 
‘  cold  toast’  system  perfectly  intelligible.  But  to  this  energy 
and  to  these  powers  of  physical  endurance,  must  be  added  a 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  assumed  a  character  of  incurable 
obstinacy.  Hence  his  ‘  firmness  of  character’  and  ‘  honesty  of 
purpose’  are  lauded  by  his  biographer,  in  combination  with  the 
‘  fierceness  of  his  hates  and  prejudices  ;’  and  his  ‘  frankness’  and 
‘  love  of  truth’  with  the  ‘  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his  opi¬ 
nions.’  Mr.  D’Israeli  declares,  that  ‘  when  once  his  mind  was 
made  up,  it  was  impossible  to  influence  him ;’  and  that  even 
among  the  chosen  sharers  of  his  counsel,  ‘  he  was  almost  inex¬ 
orable.’ 

If  these  qualities  of  character  had  been  attributed  to  liUther 
or  Melancthon,  to  Cromwell  or  Washington,  wo  should  have 
thought  them  in  keeping  with  the  enthusiasm  of  such  natures, 
and  the  great  principles  by  which  that  enthusiasm  was  kindled 
and  sustained ;  but  viewed  in  connexion  with  differential  duties 
on  molasses  and  tobacco,  it  reminds  us  more  of  the  aimless 
clutch  of  tetanus  than  of  the  grasp  of  manly  strength. 

With  such  sentiments  as  these,  Mr.  J)’ Israeli  has  not  the 
slightest  sympathy ;  perhaps,  indeed,  tlie  highest  degree  of 
grajdiic  art  exhibited  in  this  volume  is  expended  on  an  anec¬ 
dote  which,  in  our  poor  judgment,  no  eloquence  of  the  writer, 
and  no  love  of  eloquence  in  the  reader,  can  exempt  from 
ridicule.  It  is  too  characteristic  both  of  the  author  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  withheld  : — 

‘A  few  (lays  before,  it  was  the  day  after  the  Derby,  May  25th,  the 
writer  met  Lord  George  llcntinck  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  lie  was  standing  before  the  book-shelves,  with  a  volume  in  his 
hand,  and  his  countenanee  was  greatly  disturbed.  His  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  eolouial  interest,  after  all  his  labours,  had  been  negatived  by 
the  Committee  on  the  22nd  ;  and  on  the  2ith  his  horse  Surplice,  whom  he 
had  parted  with  amongst  the  rest  of  his  stud  solely  that  he  might  pursue 
without  distraetion  his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  had  won  that  paramount  and  Olympian  stake  to  gain  which 
had  been  the  great  object  of  hU  life.  He  had  nothing  to  console  him, 
and  nothing  to  sustain  him  except  his  pride.  Even  that  deserted  him 
before  a  heart  which  he  knew  at  least  coulii  yield  him  sympathy.  He  gave 
a  sort  of  superb  groan:  “  All  my  life  1  have  been  trying  for  this,  and/or 
Khat  hate  I  ftacrificed  it  he  murmured.  It  was  in  vain  to  oiler  solace. 
“  You  do  not  know  what  the  Derby  is,”  he  moaned  out.  “  Yes,  1  do;  it 
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It  the  Uuc  ribbon  of  tbc  turf.”  “  It  w  Uic  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,”  Lc 
•lowly  repeated  to  hiniself,  and  sitting  down  to  a  table,  he  buried  himself 
in  a  folio  of  statistics,  Ihit  on  Monday,  the  29th,  when  the  resolution 
in  favour  of  a  lOr.  differential  duty  for  the  colonies  had  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  been  carried,  and  carried  by  his  casting  vote,  “  the  blue  ribbons  of 
the  turf”  were  all  forgotten.  Not  for  all  the  honours  and  successes  of 
all  the  meetings,  spring  or  autumn.  Newmarket,  Epsom,  Goodwood,  Don- 
casterf!)  wonld  he  have  exchanged  that  hour  of  rapturt‘.  His  eye  sparkled 
with  fire,  his  nostril  dilated  with  triumph,  his  brow  was  elate  like  a  con¬ 
queror,  his  sanguine  spirit  saw  a  future  of  continued  and  illimitable  suc¬ 
cess.  **  VVe  have  saved  the  colonies,”  he  said,  “  saved  the  colonies.  1 
knew  it  must  be  so.  It  is  the  knell  of  Free  Trade.”  ’ — pp.  539,  540. 

This  was  near  the  close  of  a  career  which  Lord  George 
Bentinck  prophetically  designated,  ‘  all  my’  life.’  lie  was  the 
leader  of  a  party  which  he  regarded  as  tlic  defenders  of  the  very 
Thcriiiopylaj  of  British  greatness,  and  which  was  now’  in  the 
crisis  of  its  destiny.  But  this  could  not  subdue  his  resolution. 
Nothing  could  bend  that  indomitable  spirit  but  the  victory  of 
tlie  Surplice  Colt  (rode  by  Tom  Adams)  over  the  Madge  Wild¬ 
fire  Filly  (rode  by  Young  Chitrncy).  The  reader  will  not  give 
a  ‘  superb  groan,’  but  perhaps  he  will  sigh  involuntarily, — 
‘  poor  human  nature  !’  It  is  a  tradition  that  the  last  words  of 
William  Fitt  were,  ‘  .My  country — my  country  !’  The  last  dying 
speech  of  Lord  George  might  be  supposed  to  liave  been,  ‘  Alas, 
my  Surplice  ! — no  longer  mine  ! — out  of  Proserpine  by  Moj)- 
stick  :  dam  by  'J  yebo  Brahe  I’ 

But  that  which  constitutes  the  crowning  merit  of  Lord  George 
in  the  eyes  of  his  biographer,  was  his  devotion  to  his  party.  In¬ 
deed,  this  appears  to  stand  in  Mr.  D’Isracli’s  ethics  as  the  first  of 
the  cardinal  virtues.  ‘  The  favour  of  courts,’  he  says,  ‘and  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  senates  may  have  their  moments  of  excitement  and  de¬ 
light,  but  the  incident  of  deepest  and  most  enduring  gratification 
tD  P^ldic  life  is  to  ])ossess  the  cordial  confidence  of  a  high- 
spirited  party ;  for  it  touches  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect, 
and  combines  all  the  softer  feelings  of  private  life  with  the 
ennobling  consciousness  of  public  duty.’  A  sentiment  similar 
to  this  is  incessantly  indicated  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
thronghont  these  pages,  as  well  as  in  the  parliamentary  orations 
of  Its  author,  e  think  it  open  to  very  serious  exce])tion.  For 
It  should  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  spirit  of  party,  in  so  far  as 
It  IS  a  spirit  of  compromising  and  indiscriminate  acquiescence, 
condemned  as  simply  unthinking  and  iin principled. 

ynle,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the  solidity 
ol  a  tenacious  fidelity  to  truth  can  be  served  by  the  artificial 
CO  lesion  t  lat  constitutes  a  party.  Indeed,  we  are  much  niis- 
Ukcii  if  any  circumstance  has  occasioned  more  mischief  in  the 
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modern  history  of  this  country  than  that  very  spirit  of  party* 
the  subsidence  of  which  occasions  Mr.  D’Israeli  so  many  fond 
regrets.  It  may  confer  a  sort  of  apotheosis  on  a  chieftain,  but 
it  poisons  throughout  the  multitude  of  his  followers  tlie  sources 
of  moral  truthfulness  and  political  honour.  The  lines  in  the 
*  Devil’s  Walk,’*  have  fully  as  much  truth  in  them  as  wit: — 

‘  He  saw  a  certain  minister, 

A  minister  to  his  mind, 

Go  up  into  a  certain  house, 

IVith  a  majority  behind. 

And  tlie  devil  qtioted  Genesis, 

Like  a  very  learned  clerk, 

How  Noah  and  the  creeping  thmgi 
Went  up  into  the  ark  !* 

We  have  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  hero  of  this  politi¬ 
cal  biography  ;  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  of 
our  entering  into  any  extended  criticism  on  the  portrait  of  that 
remarkable  and  distinguished  man,  for  which  our  author  seems 
to  have  held  in  reserve  a  large  proportion  of  the  intellectual 
vivacity  which  he  expended  on  his  work.  We  select  a  few 
passages,  which,  perha))s,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  author 
to  omit : — 

‘  Nature  liad  combined  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  many  admirable  parts.  In 
him  a  physictd  frame  incapable  of  fatigue  was  uuited  with  an  understanding 
equally  vigorous  and  ilexiblc.  lie  was  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  method 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  with  great  powers  of  application,  which  were 
sustained  by  a  prodigious  memorv,  while  he  could  cominmiicatc  his  acqui¬ 
sitions  with  clear  and  fluent  elocution. 

‘Such  a  man,  under  any  circumstances,  and  in  any  sphere  of  life,  would 
probably  have  become  remarkable.  Ordained  from  Lis  youth  to  be  busied 
with  the  affairs  of  a  great  empire,  such  a  mau,  after  long  years  of  observa¬ 
tion,  practice,  and  perpetual  discipline,  would  have  become  what  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  a  transcendent  adminis¬ 
trator  of  public  business,  and  a  matchless  master  of  debate  in  a  uopular 
assembly.  In  the  course  of  time  the  methoil  which  was  natural  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  matured  into  a  habit  of  such  expertness  that  no  one  in 
the  despatch  of  affairs  ever  adapted  the  means  more  fitly  to  the  end ;  his 
original  flexibility  had  ripened  into  consummate  tact  j  his  memory  had 
accumulated  such  stores  of  politicid  information  that  he  could  bring  lumi* 
pously  together  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish  or  to  iUustratc  a  sub¬ 
ject;  while  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  equally  eminent  in  exposi¬ 
tion  and  iu  reply :  in  the  first,  distinguislnd  by  his  arrangement,  his 
cleariiess,  and  his  rompleteness ;  in  the  second,  ready,  ingenious,  and 
adroit,  prompt  in  detecting  the  weak  points  of  his  adversary,  and  dexte^ 
ro«s  in  extricating  himself  from  an  embarrassing  position. 

«  ♦  «  «  • 

*  Attributed  to  both  Southey  and  Professor  Porton. 
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‘  As  an  orator  Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  pcriiaps,  the  most  available  talent 
that  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have 
mentioned  that  both  in  exi)osition  and  in  reply  be  was  equally  eminent. 
His  statements  were  perspicuous,  complete,  and  diguified ;  wheu  he  com¬ 
bated  the  objections  or  criticised  the  propositions  of  an  oppoueut,  he  was 
adroit  and  acute ;  no  speaker  ever  sustained  a  process  of  argumentation  in 
a  public  assembly  more  lucidly,  and  none,  as  debaters,  have  united  in  so 
conspicuous  a  degree  prudence  with  promptness.  In  the  higher  ertorts  of 
oratorv  he  was  not  successful.  His  vocabulaiy  was  ample  and  never 
mean  ;*  but  it  was  neither  lich  nor  rare.  His  speeches  will  afiord  no  sen¬ 
timent  of  surpassing  grandeur  or  beauty  that  will  linger  in  the  ears  of 
coming  generations.  He  embalmed  no  great  political  truth  in  immortal 
words.  His  flights  were  ponderous  ;  he  soared  with  the  wing  of  the  vul¬ 
ture  rather  than  the  plume  of  an  eagle ;  and  his  perorations,  when  most 
elaborate,  were  most  unw  ieldy.  In  pathos  he  was  quite  deficient ;  when 
he  attempted  to  touch  the  tender  passions,  it  was  painful.  His  face 
became  distorted,  like  that  of  a  woman  w'ho  w'ants  to  cry  but  cannot 
succeed.  Orators  certainly  should  not  shed  tears,  but  there  are  moments 
when,  ns  the  Italians  say,  the  voice  should  w’eep.  The  taste  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  highly  cultivated,  but  it  was  not  originally  line  ;  he  had  no  wit, 
but  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  an  abundant  vein  of  genuine 
humour.  Notwithstanding  his  artifleial  reserve,  he  had  a  hearty  and  a 
merry  laugh,  and  sometimes  his  mirth  w’as  uncontrollable.  He  was  gifted 
with  an  admirable  organ ;  perhaps  the  finest  that  has  been  heard  in  the 
House  in  our  days,  unless  we  except  the  thrilling  tones  of  O’Connell.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  also  modulated  his  voice  with  great  skill.  His  enunciation 
was  veiy  clear,  though  somewhat  maiTcd  by  provincialisms.  His  great 
deficiency  w  as  want  of  nature,  which  made  him  often  appear,  even  w  ith  a 
good  cause,  more  plausible  than  persuasive,  and  more  specious  than  con¬ 
vincing. 

4:  *  »  « 

*  One  cannot  say  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  notw  ithstanding  his  unrivalled 
powers  of  despatching  afl’airs,  that  he  was  the  greatest  minister  that  this 
countr)’  ever  proiluced,  because,  twice  placed  at  the  helm,  and,  on  the 
second  occasion,  with  the  Court  and  the  Parliament  equally  devoted  to 
him,  he  never  could  maintain  himself  in  power.  Nor,  notwithstanding 
his  consummate  parliamentary  tactics,  can  he  be  described  as  the  greatest 
party  lender  that  ever  flourished  among  us,  for  he  contrived  to  destroy  the 
most  compact,  powerful,  and  devoted  party  that  ever  followed  a  British 
statesman.  Certaiidy,  notwithstanding  his  great  sway  in  debate,  we 
cannot  recognise  him  as  our  greatest  orator,  for  in  many  of  the  supreme 
requisites  of  oratory  he  was  singularly  deficient.  But  w  hat  he  really  was, 
and  what  posterity  will  acknowledge  liim  to  have  been,  is,  the  greatest 
member  of  Barlininent  that  ever  lived. 

I  eacc  to  his  ashes !  His  name  will  be  often  appealed  to  in  that  scene 
which  he  loved  so  well,  and  never  without  homage,  even  bv  his  oppo- 
aenU.’— pp.  303-320.  ^ 

The  delineation  of  character  and  manners  from  which  these 
extracts  arc  taken  deserves  tho  praise  of  a  highly'  elaborate 
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production.  Still  it  appears  to  us  open  to  two  very  opposite 
objections.  The  first  is  its  jiarsimony  of  praise  and  its  inge¬ 
nuity  of  disparagement ;  and  the  second  is  the  omission  of  one 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Sir  Robert’s  oratory — we  mean 
his  power  of  mystification.  No  one  ever  offered  more  nume¬ 
rous  illustrations  of  the  Frenchman’s  paradox,  that  language 
was  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  ideas.  In 
his  explanations,  every  sentence  is  like  the  apartments  in 
AVoodstock  bower,  filled  with  loop-holes  and  avenues  of 
escape.  And  the  reader  who  is  resolute  enough  to  chase  his 
meaning  through  the  tortuosities  of  his  language,  is  much  in 
the  condition  of  a  pursuer  in  that  dark  and  dusty  labyrinth. 
He  strikes  his  head  against  opposing  pairs  of  negatives, 
stumbles  over  mere  parts  of  speech  scattered  about  for  the 
purpose ;  and  is  pricked  by  the  punctuating  dashes  which 
bristle  amidst  the  qualifying  clauses  of  the  speaker.  If  this 
peculiarity  escaped  the  notice  of  his  bitterest  opponent  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  :  perhaps,  however,  his  silence  may 
find  its  analogy  in  the  fact,  that  artizans  in  their  hottest  quar¬ 
rels  with  their  fellow-workmen  never  betray  a  secret  of  the 
trade. 

Mr.  D’lsracli  takes  occasion  in  this  volume  to  make  his  dthut 
as  a  theologian,  and,  in  doing  so,  presents  a  theme  to  the  critic 
which  our  jiowers  of  self-denial  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
resist,  but  for  the  limits  to  which  this  article  must  be  confined. 
We  give,  without  comment,  for  the  rumination  of  the  reader,  a 
single  specimen  of  his  theology  and  his  logic : — 

‘  If,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Jews  had  not  prevailed  upon  the  Homans  to  crucify 
our  Ijord,  what  would  have  become  of  the  atonement  ?*  But  the  human 
mind  cannot  contemplate  the  idea,  that  the  most  important  deed  of  time 
could  depend  upon  human  will.  The  iinmolators  were  pre-ordained 
like  the  victim,  and  the  holy  race  supplied  both.  Could  that  be  a  crime 
which  secured  for  all  mankind  eternal  joy  ?  w  hich  vancpiishcd  Satan,  and 
opened  the  gates  of  paradise  ?  Such  a  tenet  w  oidd  sully  and  impugn  the 
doctrine  that  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  faith  and  hope.* — p.  488. 

What,  again,  will  be  thought  of  the  philosophy  contained  in 
the  following  ilijipant  dogma : — ‘  Progress  and  re-action  are 
but  words,  to  mystify  the  millions.  They  mean  nothing : — they 
are  phrases,  not  facts :  all  is  race^ 

On  the  whole,  w’c  regard  this  volume  as  unworthy  of  its 
author,  while  its  bulk  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  claims  of 
its  subject.  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  Germans  eschewed 
monumental  erections,  as  being  oppressive  to  the  deceased.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  D’lsraeli  had  been  tinctured  with 
the  same  superstition.  The  memory  of  his  friend  perishes 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  monument  that  was  designed  to  pre- 
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‘  As  an  orator  Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  perhaps,  the  most  available  talent 
that  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  House  of  Commons.  \Vc  have 
mentioned  that  both  in  exiK)sition  and  in  reply  he  was  equally  eminent. 
His  statements  were  i)erspicuous,  complete,  and  dignified ;  when  he  com¬ 
bated  the  objections  or  criticised  the  propositions  of  an  opponent,  he  was 
adroit  and  acute ;  no  speaker  ever  sustained  a  process  of  argumentation  in 
a  public  assembly  more  lucidly,  and  none,  as  debaters,  have  united  in  so 
conspicuous  a  degree  prudence  with  promptness.  In  the  higher  etforts  of 
oratory  he  was  not  successful.  His  vocabulary  was  ample  and  never 
mean ;  but  it  was  neither  lich  nor  rare.  His  speeches  will  afl’ord  no  sen¬ 
timent  of  surpassing  grandeur  or  beauty  that  will  linger  in  the  ears  of 
coming  generations.  He  embalmed  no  great  political  truth  in  immortal 
words.  Ills  flights  were  ponderous  ;  he  soared  with  the  wing  of  the  vul¬ 
ture  rather  than  the  plume  of  an  eagle ;  and  his  perorations,  when  most 
elaborate,  were  most  unwieldy.  In  pathos  he  was  quite  deficient ;  when 
he  attempted  to  touch  the  tender  passions,  it  was  painful.  His  face 
became  distorted,  like  that  of  a  woman  who  wants  to  cry  but  cannot 
succeed.  Orators  certainly  should  not  shed  tears,  but  there  are  moments 
when,  ns  the  Italians  say,  the  voice  should  weep.  The  taste  of  Sir  Robert 
Veel  was  highly  cultivated,  but  it  was  not  originally  fine  ;  he  had  no  wit, 
but  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridicidous  and  an  abundant  vein  of  genuine 
humour.  Notwithstanding  his  artificial  reserve,  he  had  a  hearty  and  a 
merr\'  laugh,  and  sometimes  his  mirth  was  uncontrollable.  He  was  gifted 
with  an  nilmirable  organ;  perhaps  the  finest  that  has  been  heard  in  the 
House  in  our  days,  unless  we  except  the  thrilling  tones  of  O’Connell.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  also  modulated  his  voice  w’ith  great  skill.  His  enunciation 
was  very  clear,  though  somewhat  marred  by  provincialisms.  His  great 
deficiency  was  want  of  nature,  which  made  him  often  appear,  even  with  a 
good  cause,  more  plausible  than  persuasive,  and  more  specious  than  con¬ 
vincing. 

♦  «  «  :(c  « 

‘One  cannot  say  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  notwithstanding  his  unrivalled 
powers  of  despatching  afl’airs,  that  he  was  the  greatest  minister  that  this 
countr)'  ever  prcKluced,  because,  twice  placed  at  the  helm,  and,  on  the 
second  occasion,  w  ith  the  Court  and  the  Parliament  ccpially  devoted  to 
him,  he  never  could  maintain  himself  in  power.  Nor,  notwithstanding 
his  consummate  parliamentary  tactics,  can  he  be  described  as  the  greatest 
party  lender  that  ever  flourished  among  us,  for  he  contrived  to  destroy  the 
most  compi\cl,  powerful,  and  devoted  party  that  ever  followed  a  British 
statesman.  Certainly,  notwithstanding  his  great  sway  in  debate,  we 
cannot  recognise  him  as  our  greatest  orator,  for  in  many  of  the  supreme 
requisites  of  oratory  he  was  singidarly  deficient.  But  w  hat  he  really  was, 
and  what  posterity  w  ill  acknowledge  him  to  have  been,  is,  the  greatest 
member  of  Parliament  that  ever  lived. 

I  eacc  to  his  ashes !  His  name  will  be  often  appealed  to  in  that  scene 
which  he  loved  so  well,  and  never  without  homage,  even  bv  his  oppo- 
aenU.*— pp.  303-320. 

1  he  delineation  of  character  and  manners  from  which  those 
extracts  are  taken  deserves  tho  praise  of  a  liighly'  elaborate 
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production.  Still  it  appears  to  us  open  to  two  very  opposite 
objections.  The  first  is  its  jiarsiniony  of  praise  and  its  inge¬ 
nuity  of  disparagement ;  and  the  second  is  the  omission  of  one 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Sir  llohert’s  oratory — we  mean 
his  power  of  mystification.  No  one  ever  oflered  more  nume¬ 
rous  illustrations  of  the  Frenchman’s  paradox,  that  language 
was  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  ideas.  In 
his  explanations,  every  sentence  is  like  the  apartments  in 
Woodstock  bower,  filled  with  loop-holes  and  avenues  of 
escape.  And  the  reader  who  is  resolute  enough  to  chase  his 
meaning  through  the  tortuosities  of  his  language,  is  much  in 
the  condition  of  a  jiursuer  in  that  dark  and  dusty  labyrinth, 
lie  strikes  his  head  against  opposing  pairs  of  negatives, 
stumbles  over  mere  parts  of  speech  scattered  about  for  the 
purpose ;  and  is  pricked  by  the  punctuating  dashes  which 
bristle  amidst  the  qualifying  clauses  of  the  speaker.  If  this 
peculiarity  escaped  the  notice  of  his  bitterest  opponent  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  :  perhaps,  however,  his  silence  may 
find  its  analogy  in  the  fact,  that  artizans  in  their  hottest  quar¬ 
rels  with  their  fellow-workmen  never  betray  a  secret  of  the 
trade. 

Mr.  D’Israeli  takes  occasion  in  this  volume  to  make  his  dthut 
as  a  theologian,  and,  in  doing  so,  presents  a  theme  to  the  critic 
which  our  powers  of  self-denial  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
resist,  but  for  the  limits  to  which  this  article  must  be  confined. 
We  give,  without  comment,  for  the  rumination  of  the  reader,  a 
single  specimen  of  his  theology  and  his  logic : — 

‘  If,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Jews  had  not  prevailed  upon  the  Konians  to  crucify 
our  Lord,  what  w’ouhl  have  become  of  tlic  atonement  ?*  Ihit  the  human 
mind  cannot  contemplate  the  idea,  that  the  most  important  deed  of  time 
could  depend  upon  human  will.  The  immolators  were  pre-ordained 
like  the  victim,  and  the  holy  race  supjilied  both.  Could  that  be  a  crime 
which  secured  for  all  mankind  eternal  joy  ?  which  van(piished  Satan,  and 
opened  the  gates  of  paradise  ?  Such  a  tenet  would  sully  and  impugn  the 
doctrine  that  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  faith  aud  hope.’ — p.  488. 

What,  again,  will  be  thought  of  the  philosophy  contained  in 
the  following  flippant  dogma : — ‘  Progress  and  re-action  are 
but  words,  to  mystify  the  millions.  They  mean  nothing : — they 
are  phrases,  not  facts :  all  is  race^ 

On  the  whole,  w’e  regard  this  volume  as  unworthy  of  its 
author,  while  its  bulk  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  claims  of 
Its  subject.  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  Germans  eschewed 
monumental  erections,  as  being  oppressive  to  the  deceased.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  D’Israeli  had  been  tinctured  with 
the  same  superstition.  The  memory  of  his  friend  perishes 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  monument  that  was  designed  to  pre- 
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servo  it.  Who  that  sees  the  pyramids  ever  bestows  a  thought 
upon  King  Cheops  or  any  other  worthy  they  may  chance  to 
entomb  ? 

Much  of  the  volume  is  written  with  surprising  feebleness.  It 
abounds  witli  the  baldest  platitudes,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  taken  tis  a  sample : — ‘  There  are  few  positions  less  inspirit¬ 
ing  than  tliat  of  a  discomfited  party.’  ‘Adversity  is  necessarily 
not  a  sanguine  season.’  ‘  No  one  likes  to  be  vanquished  un¬ 
fairly.’  And,  most  ridiculous  of  all,  in  reference  to  the  embar¬ 
rassments  occasioned  to  government  by  the  sugar  duties — 
‘  Strange  that  a  manufacture  which  charms  infancy  and  soothes  old 
age  shouid  so  fretjuently  occasion  political  disaster  T  As  little  can 
we  praise  the  style  for  that  scholar-like  accuracy  which  we 
should  have  expected  from  Mr.  D’lsraeli.  lie  charges  the 
accomplished  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  provincialisms,  while  his 
own  pages  are  frequently  defaced  with  vulgarisms.  Of  these 
‘  extemporary,’  may  be  taken  as  an  instance,  which,  to  adopt  the 
snarl  oSf  Dr.  Bentley,  ‘  is  a  word  of  his  own  exposition  on  which 
the  learned  world  will  doubtless  exgratulate  him !’ 


Art.  VLL — La  Couspiration  Bonapartkte,  Par  Granier  de  Cassagnac. 
Paris.  IS 52. 


It  is  a  fact,  which  no  man  who  knows  France  will  seek  to  deny, 
tliat  no  individual,  prince,  duke,  or  commoner,  who  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  people  for  approval  of  such  a  coup  d'etat  as  that 
of  the  2ud  oi  December,  with  twice  the  army,  with  ail  the 
trickery,  under  the  pressure  of  any  conceivable  terrorism,  could 
have obtained,  or  seemed  to  obtain,  seven  millions  and  a  half 
of  votes,  save  only  a  descendant  of  Napoleon.  It  is  curious  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  this  fact,  which  has  enabled  Louis- 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  a  dic¬ 
tator,  and  to  promulgate  the  most  singular  and  fantastical  of 
constitutions. 

France  is  the  most  singidar  country  in  the  world.  Having 
made  great  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  having  attained 
to  a.veiy  high  position  in  literature,  possessing  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  —  historians,  poets,  philosophers,  ro- 
mancists,  and  journalists — that  the  world  can  manifest,  pro- 
uciug  the  most  exquisite  things  in  dress,  in  ornamental  lur- 
muire,  in  jewellery,  in  all  that  regards  fancy  and  taste,  the 
renc  i  arc  still  without  any  ol  those  solid  qualities,  which,  it 
appears,  arc  only  to  be  acquired,  during  a  long  period  of 
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national  liberty,  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  French  are 
neither  fit,  as  yet,  for  that  large  amount  of  genuine  freedom 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  enjoy  in  monarchical  England  and 
republican  America,  nor  have  they  acquired  those  solid  habits 
of  industry,  that  aptitude  for  the  humanizing  influence  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  makes  enlightened  men  look  upon  war  as  a  last 
desperate  expedient  of  a  nation,  when  its  rights  and  liberties, 
its  bodies  and  its  souls,  its  freedom  and  its  religion  are  in 
danger. 

Tlie  fact  is,  the  French  are  profound  in  nothing.  Their 
greatest  historians  have  a  certain  glitter  of  tinsel  about  them 
which  mars  the  effect  of  the  whole  ;  their  philosophers  aim  at 
dashing  originality  or  daring  sophistry  rather  than  truth  ;  tlieir 
poets  dazzle  by  resounding  epithets  and  soaring  language,  and 
niceties  of  thought  rather  than  by  that  j)rofundity  and  power, 
that  mission,  as  it  were,  of  the  beautiful  and  true,  which  is  their 
true  province  ;  their  romancists  strike  us  dumb,  not  with  ad¬ 
miration  but  suqirise,  at  their  audacity,  their  improbability, 
their  violations  of  the  laws  'which  govern  fiction ;  their  jour¬ 
nalists  arc  bold,  courcageous,  vigorous,  but  want  that  wondrous 
compactness  and  capacity  for  judgment  and  business  which 
characterizes  ours. 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  varied,  the  showy,  the  false,  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  our  volatile  and  clever  neighbours. 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  understood,  these  premises  allowed, 
that  the  restless  French  peoj)le,  uhvays,  like  great  ehildren, 
playing  at  soldiers,  should  love  war.  All  other  means  of 
renown  are  difficult.  To  build  up  a  wondrous  edifice  which 
goes  on  age  after  age  expanding  and  improving ;  to  patiently 
produce  a  mighty  literature,  which  dazzles  the  w’orld  with  such 
names  as  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  llyron  and  Scott,  peaks  of 
an  enormous  pyramid,  of  which  the  base  is  infinity ;  to  work 
industriously,  quietly  like  ants,  until  a  force  is  so  organized  that 
at  a  few  months  notice  could  clothe  all  the  world;  to  devote 
energj',  and  labour,  and  capitid  to  railways,  steamers,  and  other 
gigantic  undertakings ;  to  carry  abroad,  by  missionaries  and 
colonists,  civilization  and  the  gospel  throughout  the  world;  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  liberty  and  progress,  and  truth  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  peace  and  prosperity,  for  all  God’s  great  universe, 
IS  to  be  possessed  of  indomitable  patience,  of  deep  faith,  of 
untiring  industry,  of  endless  perseverance. 

But  a  Frenchman  has  neither  patience,  nor  faith,  nor  much 
^^ergy  or  perseverance.  He  is  enthusiastic,  capable  of  mighty 
things  at  a  flash,  will  enter  on  an  undertaking  with  vigour,  and 
abandon  it  half  finished,  like  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre.  If  he 
needs  a  railway  he  calls  in  Englishmen.  With  these  charao- 
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tcristics,  Frcncliinen,  who  are  very  vain,  who  like  to  be  talked 
about,  who  boast  of  beinj?  the  centre  of  civilization,  the  capital 
of  the  world,  of  giving  light  and  ideas  to  the  iiniveise,  liave 
chosen  war,  glory,  as  their  flag,  the  least  noble,  the  most  use¬ 
less,  degrading,  and  uncivilizing  of  all  the  arts  invented  by 
man. 

The  history  of  France  is  one  series  of  battles,  invasions,  civil 
wars,  and  revolutions.  So  engraved  is  war  in  their  nature, 
that  when  it  appears  in  their  very  streets,  when  it  roars  with  its 
cannon,  its  artillery  about  their  heads,  when  ])eople  and 
soldiers  kill  each  otlier  by  thousands,  it  produces  little  effect. 
On  the  famous  10th  of  August,  when  Swiss  and  people  slew'  each 
other  until  the  palace  and  gardens  were  piled  with  dead  bodies, 
men  and  women  went  to  see  them  as  a  show,  and  then  went  to 
the  theatre.  Tlie  same  in  1830,  the  same  on  the  *24th  February, 
the  same  in  .Tune,  and  in  December  last.  Scarcely  were  the 
murdered  corpses  removed,  than  Faris  resumed  its  gayest 
physiognomy  ;  and,  on  New-Year’s  Day,  gay  equipages,  and 
dashing  people,  went  in  shoals  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
daring  usurper.  Now,  the  very  memory  of  those  events  is 
buried  in  the  breasts  of  the  relations  of  the  victims,  of  the  active 
republican  party,  and  a  few  sensitive  men  and  some  women. 

The  French  people  see  nothing  in  war  but  its  bright  side, 
its  flaunting  streamers,  its  gay  music,  its  plunder,  its  victories, 
its  fun  and  frolic,  its  merry  bivouac  life,  its  gaudy  uniforms,  its 
sound  of  trump  and  heat  of  drum,  its  prancing  horses,  its 
flashing  steel,  its  marches  on  conquered  capitals,  with,  above 
all,  the  smiles  of  beauty,  and  the  prestvfe  of  the  little  red  riband. 
Its  gaunt  and  pallid  terrors,  its  widows  and  its  orphans,  its 
bloody  evenings  and  to-morrows  ;  those  frightful  scenes  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  Borodino,  and  Waterloo  ;  those  horrible  twenty  years’ 
hacking  and  hewing  in  Algiers  ;  its  maimed  bodies,  its  gashes, 
wounds,  and  murdered  millions,  with  ever-during  debt ;  art,  and 
science,  and  letters  checked  ;  humanity  outraged,  liberty  made 
a  tiling  impossible  ;  taxes  that  grind,  and  conscriptions  that 
decimate, — tlicse  things  they  forget.  They  look  over  the  awful 
battle-field,  and  behold  only  the  sun  of  glory  rising  to  illumine 
their  acts,  and  invite  all  the  world  to  admire  their  bravery. 

Hence  the  worship  of  the  name  of  Napoleon  which  still 
exists  among  the  masses;  hence  the  votes  of  myriads  of  the 
democrats  for  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  Dec.  1848  ;  hence 
le  pictures  and  statues  which  everywhere  are  to  be  seen  of  the 
great  usuiper  and  despot ;  hence  the  shout  of  triumj>hant  glee, 
wn  1  w  Dch  a  vast  portion  of  the  nation  has  greeted  the  hint  of 
t  e  pt»ssibility  of  war  with  England — an  idea  w  idely  dissemi- 
na  c  to  blind  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  people,  to  make  them 
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vote  for  the  dictatorship,  to  justify  the  act  of  December,  and  to 
excuse  increased  expenditure,  and  the  continuance  of  those 
war-taxes,  wliich  Ins  friends  had  jiromised  to  alleviate,  promises 
made  regularly  by  all  governments  since  1S15. 

lionis  Napoleon  llonaparte — no  matter  by  what  means — is 
now  dictator  of  France  for  ten  years,  and  he  has  already  mani- 
fested  clearly  his  ideas  and  intentions  by  a  constitution,  by 
changes  in  the  army,  and  by  entertaining  favourably,  in  his 
secret  councils,  the  ])rojcet  of  an  invasion  of  England,  the 
seizure  of  Egypt,  and  a  coalition  with  Russia  to  ravish  from  us 
our  Indian  Empire,  which,  liowever  badly  governed  and  unpro¬ 
ductive,  is  ])robably  destined  to  become,  under  more  liberal  and 
enlightened  governments,  a  rich  source  of  trade,  a  valuable 
market,  and  a  Christian  land.  That  the  l^resident  of  the 
Republic  has  studied  the  ])lans  laid  before  him,  with  regard  to 
these  three  schemes,  we  know  ;  we  affirm,  admitting  of  no  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  sucli  is  the  fact,  whether  he  will  avow  them 
and  carry  them  out  is  another  question.  To  explain  our  source 
of  knowledge  would  be  to  act  more  indisereetly  than  the  indiscre¬ 
tion  hy  which  the  information  was  plaeed  in  our  possession. 

On  the  15th  of  this  last  month,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
promulgated  his  great  work,  the  constitution,  which  might  as 
well  have  been  published  on  the  2nd  of  December, — it  was 
quite  ready,  with  the  addition  that  in  that  document  he  was 
called  Emperor, —  and  made  known  to  the  whole  world  that, 
under  the  semblance  of  giving  republican  and  democratic  laws, 
he  was  one  of  the  autocrats  of  the  earth,  a  j)rcsident  of  a  republic, 
with  powers  more  resembling  those  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  his 
great  ally  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  Ferdinand  of 
Na})les. 

Louis  Napoleon  insinuates  that,  since  1789,  all  institutions 
and  all  constitutions  have  been  rejected  by  the  people,  save 
that  of  the  year  VIII.,  which  was  overthrown — not  ‘  by  popular 
agitations,  but  by  the  whole  of  Europe  coalesced  against  us.’ 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  here  shown  his  knowledge  of 
his  countrymen.  To  the  unthinking  this  alone  gives  a  colour 
of  popularity  to  the  document.  lie  further  declares  that, 
society  at  present  is  but  ‘France  regenerated  by  the  revolution 
of  1789,  and  organized  by  the  Emperor.’  It  will  presently  be 
seen  that  nothing  remains  in  the  constitution  of  the  conquests  of 
1789,  while  all  the  encroachments  of  Napoleon,  the  imperial 
title  excepted,  arc  preserved. 

Louis  Napoleon  declares,  that  ‘  in  our  country,  monarchical 
for  eight  hundred  years,  the  central  power  has  gone  on  increas¬ 
ing  in  force ;  royalty  has  destroyed  the  great  vassals  ;  revolu¬ 
tions  themselves  have  shattered  the  obstacles  which  oppose 
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ibciii8<*lvc8  to  the  rspid  End  uniform  exercise  of  Eutlioiit\ .  lu 
this  country  of  centralizEtion,  public  opinion  has  unceasingly 
laid  to  tlio  account  of  the  chief  of  the  state,  both  evil  and  good, 
&c.*  It  will  be  here  clearly  seen  that  Louis  Napoleon  liona- 
parte  only  thinks  of  one  thing— of  making  his  own  power  as 
solid,  as  autocratical,  as  much  without  check  and  surveillance 
as  possible ;  while  all  beyond  himself.  Council  of  State,  Senate, 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  but  visionary,  the  shadow  of 
popular  representation,  while  the  substance  is  the  dictator, 
calle<),  as  yet,  President  of  the  Republic. 

Rut  let  us  view  the  constitution  in  itself,  apart  from  the 
preamble  which  is  mere  words,  vox  et  preteren  nihil. 

We  arc  told  that  the  constitution  takes  for  basis  the  great 
principles  laid  down  in  1789,  and  that  France  is  a  republic 
witli  a  president  for  ten  years  governing  by  ministers,  a  council 
of  state,  a  senate  and  a  legislative  body.  The  ])resident  is 
responsible  to  the  French  j)eo])le,  so,  as  liouis  Na))oleon 
facetiously  remarks,  was  Louis  XV J.,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis 
Philippe,  for  that  they  were  irresponsible  ‘  is  a  fiction  which 
has  thrice  vanished  amid  the  clamour  of  revolutions.’  t)f 
course  if  Louis  Napoleon  become  very  unpopular  he  may  bo 
turned  out  by  another  revolution,  at  the  expense  of  an  awful 
cx|>€nditurc  of  human  blood,  but  as  he  and  all  other  absolute 
rulers  of  France  will,  in  all  probability,  be  turned  out  in  the 
same  way,  we  think  the  French  ])eople  were  wise  to  devise,  in 
1848,  a  plan  for  getting  rid  peaceably  at  the  end  of  four  years 
of  an  unpopular  chief. 

That,  hitherto,  the  French  have  been  satisfied  with  no 
government  is  not  their  fault.  All  their  successive  governments 
have  been  bad — Charles  X.  ruled  by  the  insidious  Jesuits, 
Louis  Philippe  by  corruption.  But  so  hedged  round  have 
all  their  governments  lieen  by  bayonets,  that  revolutions  have 
been  tlieir  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  The  legislators  of 
1848  conceived,  that  as  it  was  more  than  probable  all  rulers 
and  all  leaders  in  France  would  end  in  a  brief  period  by 
wcanug  out  tlic  people’s  patience  and  liking,  another  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  them  should  be  substituted  for  the  usual  barri¬ 
cades  ;  and  so  they  decreed  the  elections  of  a  new’  president 
every  four  years  by  universal  suffrage — a  much  more  rational 
minle  for  tlie  |>eople  to  use  than  the  pike  and  musket.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  again  rendered  secret  cons])iracy,  military  orga- 
nization,  necessary  to  change  the  chief  of  the  nation,  the  day  he 
^Jxhausted  the  patience  of  the  millions, 
he  1  resident  ‘  is  chiel  of  the  state ;  he  commands  the  army 
and  navy ,  declares  war,  makes  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and 
oomiuerce;  nominates  to  all  situations,  makes  all  rules  and 
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decrees  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Justice  is 
rendered  in  his  name,  he  alone  can  ]wo|)ose  new  laws,  he  alone 
can  pardon ;  he  can  put  any  or  all  departments  in  a  state  of 
siege ;  to  him  only  are  the  ministers  responsible,  each  man 
separately,  there  being  no  ministry;  he,  by  a  senntus  coiisultusj 
fixes  his  own  salary,  and  he  even  all  but  nominates  his  suc¬ 
cessor.* 

On  a  careful  ])eriisal  of  the  extraordinary  document  called  a 
Constitution,  which  M.  L.  N.  Bonaparte  has  just  proclaimed, 
two  ditliculties  ])resent  themselves.  The  first  is,  to  know  what 
power  the  President  does  not  possess,  and  what  power  the 
legislature  does.  First  eomes  a  senate  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  composed  of  cardinals,  marshals,  and  admirals, 
with  such  persons  as  the  President  may  select,  some  paid  and 
others  not,  just  as  he  pleases:  it  meets  when  he  thinks  proper, 
its  sittings  are  secret,  it  decides  on  matters  denounced  in  peti¬ 
tions,  it  acce])ts  or  rejects  the  law  made  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Then  follows  a  legislative  body,  unpaid,  one  mem¬ 
ber  for  every  thirty-five  thousand  electors,  elected  for  six  years. 
The  legislative  body  votes  the  taxes  and  discusses  laws ;  but  it 
may  not  originate  any  law,  nor  move  any  amendment,  it  simply 
says  aye  or  nay;  it  may  not  ])ublish  its  debates,  nor,  indeed, 
any  record,  save  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  nor  may  any 
journal  record  them  ;  its  ])rcsident  and  vice-presidents,  like 
those  of  the  senate,  are  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  republic  ; 
it  is  only  allowed  to  sit  three  months,  and  may  at  any  time  bo 
adjourned,  dissolved,  or  prorogued,  at  the  will  of  the  IVesident. 
In  addition  to  this  parliament,  he  has  a  council  of  state  of  fifty 
members,  ])aid  a  thousand  a  year,  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
President. 

Now,  in  what  this  system  diflers,  except  in  form,  from  that  of 
the  despotisms  of  Russia  and  Austria,  no  man  could  very 
readily  say.  There  is  a  mock  ]mrliament,  a  mock  senate,  a 
mock  council  of  state,  without  power,  without  prestige,  with 
Algeria  or  Cayenne  staring  all  in  the  face  who  shall  dare  to 
raise  their  voices  to  protest  in  favour  of  freedom  of  speech,  or 
the  right  of  public  meeting,  or  any  of  those  liberties  wliich  date 
from  1789,  on  which  the  new  constitution  is  said  4o  be  founded. 

To  believe  that  a  great  country  like  France,  w  ith  all  her  weak¬ 
nesses  and  all  her  faults,  can  submit  for  any  length  of  time, — 
France,  the  country  of  democracy,  w  hose  revolutions  have  anni¬ 
hilated  large  fortunes  and  aristocratic  distinctions, — to  a  system 
the  whole  machinery  of  which  is  arranged  to  glorify  one  man ; 
to  give  power,  rank,  honour,  and  wealth  to  one  man — a  man 
who  shows  so  eager  a  desire  for  large  emoluments  as  not  to 
risk  the  vote  of  even  this  parliament,  elected  under  tlie  pressure 
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of  500, 000  bayonets— a  man  who  lives  and  has  his  being  only 
bv  means  of  a  system  of  terrorism,  unexampled  in  histoiy  j  who, 
w-ith  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  confiscates  two  hundred  millions, 
the  property  of  the  Orleans  family,  is  to  ticat  the  ])eople  of 
France  too  badly,  to  place  them  too  low,  to  look  on  them  from 
too  base  a  point  of  view. 

The  elections  of  February,  1852,  will  be  a  farce,  and  the 
parliament  a  greater  farce  still.  All  the  world  now  knows  what 
the  vote  of  the  2Uth  and  21st  of  December,  1851,  was.  Its  very 
concoetors  dare  not  pretend  that  it  was  genuine.  Not  only  were 
peasants  and  poor  men  driven  to  the  poll  by  the  united  influ¬ 
ence  of  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  priests  and  Jesuits,  state 
schoolmasters  and  tax-gatherers,  not  only  were  men  threatened, 
bullied,  and  even  transported,  but  returns  were  falsified,  in- 
ventiMl,  created.  The  elections  over,  a  hundred  democratic 
leaders  have  been  expelled,  while  literary  men,  scientific  men, 
students,  poets,  and  active  members  of  the  republican  party,  are 
being  transported  by  hundreds  to  Cayenne,  a  low,  marshy, 
unwholesome  island  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  In  the 
presence  of  a  power  like  that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  without  a 
press,  with  exile  and  prison  for  every  man  who  shall  seek  to 
rouse  up  the  people,  how’  can  candidates  ])resent  themselves, 
how  can  free  elections  take  place,  how  can  men  demand  the 
votes  of  the  electors }  The  press  laws  will  remain  in  abey¬ 
ance,  or  if  not  they  will  be  so  stringent  as  to  admit  of  no 
liberty  of  opinion.  If  the  Parliament  is  to  be  allowed  neiliier 
to  originate  law’s  nor  publish  its  debates,  what  will  be  the  por¬ 
tion  of  journalists? 

The  President  bestows  all  that  indulgence  and  that  fore¬ 
thought  which  the  legislature  should  have  received,  which  the 
’|)eople  had  a  right  to  demand  and  expect,  on  the  army.  Generals, 
colonels,  are  created,  marshals  decreed,  all  the  economies  of 
the  revolution  of  1848  are  upset,  the  national  guard  is  wholly 
dissolved  that  the  army  may  be  omnipotent,  new’  oflicers  are 
invenU*d,  ])ay  is  raised,  and,  in  a  word,  the  soldiery  becomes 
the  aristocracy,  the  petted  favourites  of  the  nephew'  of  the  em¬ 
peror. 

hor  the  moment,  backed  by  his  army,  and  his  grand  sham  of 
an  election,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  omnipotent.  But  on 
what  is  his  omnipotence  founded  ?  The  fellowing  admirable 
passage  from  the  7  imes  is  perfectly  logical  and  true  : — 

Hut  why,  in  the  midst  of  his  all  but  unauiinous  constituency,  1200 
wen  to  guard  the  hlvsce?  Why  those  cocked  pistols  that  precede  him  in 

iv*k  P*^**'***'*^  ^ ^  close  carriage  with  its  ball-proof  panels? 

y  that  surrounding  mob  of  cuirassiers  ?  Why  that  furious  pace  ?  The 
go\cruiucut  proclaims  that  it  is  embarrassed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
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nation  and  ovenvhclmcd  with  popularity.  This  dread  of  the  assassin  is  a 
singular  gloss  upon  that  flattering  text.  .  .  .  France  is  now  making,  at 
her  own  cxi)onse,  and  for  the  information  of  the  world,  a  vast  experiment. 
She  is  endeavouring  to  reverse  the  course  of  time  and  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  to  go  back  half  a  century,  She  fell  asleep,  like  Kip  Van  Winkle,  in 
1801,  and  she  awakes  in  the  same  spot  in  1852.  She  has  for  sixty  years 
taken  ever)’  opportunity  of  asserting  her  pre-eminence  in  arts,  civilization, 
and  intelligence,  and  she  is  now  exhibiting  a  servile  imitation  of  the 
Republic  of  Ilayti.  The  Charivari  congratulated  itself  a  few  months 
back  that  Soulouque  had  rendered  all  future  Emperors  impossible. 
Soulouque  II.  lives  and  reigns.  Christendom  had  imagined  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  humanity  had  assured  the  victory  of  reason  over  force,  of  enlight¬ 
enment  over  superstition,  of  morality  over  the  baser  vices,  and  of  justice 
over  the  fouler  crimes.  The  success  of  this  revolution  would  establish  just 
the  contrary.*  ^ 

The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  pretended  voting  was  an  absurdity. 
There  are  not  in  France  eiglit  millions  and  a  half  of  men  over 
twenty-one;  one-third  abstained  ;  and  yet  Louis  Napoleon  has 
eight  millions  of  votes,  short  of  four  hundred  thousand.  This 
alone  demonstrates  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  affair.  The 
truth  is,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  execrated  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  nation  ;  his  constitution  has  aroused  uni¬ 
versal  indignation  ;  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  usurper  and 
tyrant ;  and  his  general  disarming  of  the  national  guard,  his 
transportations,  searches  for  arms,  and  a  wide-s])rcad  system 
of  terrorism,  backed  by  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  six 
hundred  thousand  civil  servants,  alone  prevent  his  expulsion 
by  violence  and  the  sword.  He  knows  his  unpojiularity ;  he 
guards  against  it;  he  trusts  not  to  the  ‘  prodigious  enthusiasm*  of 
the  people,  but  to  a  gagged  ])ress,  a  sham  parliament,  a  vast 
and  unwieldy  army,  an  ocean  of  police  sjiics,  and  all  the  false 
and  hollow  acts  of  despotism  and  tyranny. 

Louis  Napoleon,  however,  is  but  the  tool  of  the  Jesuits. 
That  insidious  body  who  rule  just  now  in  France,  in  Home,  in 
Austria,  in  Najdes,  are  full  of  hope ;  they  regard  the  universal 
reign  of  Jesuitism  over  the  civilized  world  as  possible.  T'hey 
have  lent  their  whole  force  in  France  and  elsewhere  to  Louis 
Napoleon  to  crush  liberty  and  the  republic,  to  erect  despotism, 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  monarch  of  their  predilection,  the  sove¬ 
reign  of  their  hojics,  Henry  V. 

But  all  tliese  things  ensure  the  usurj)cr’s  speedy  downfal, 
and  not  even  the  means  of  strength  which  we  have  mentioned 
can  save  him.  Hence  has  he  turned  to  war,  and  entertained 
with  favour  the  belligerent  schemes  of  his  jaek-booted  poli¬ 
ticians,  the  remnants  or  the  apes  of  the  empire, — the  lower 
empire,  as  it  is  now  called.  These;  individuals  have  persuaded 
him,  and — however  it  may  suit  him  not  to  appear  to  approve  them 
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_ in  truth  successfully,  that  he  cannotassuinc  the  title  of  emperor 

until  he  has  wiped  away  the  stain  of  Waterloo ;  that  as  lonj^ 
as  England  stands  finn,  powerful,  and  uncrij)pled,  the  cause  of 
the  people  is  certain  in  the  end  to  prevail ;  that  our  island  is 
the  focus  whence  start  all  those  ideas  of  progress,  civilization, 
and  enlightenment  which  arc  the  terror  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Naples,  and  official  France.  They  have  told  him  that  a 
country  so  close  to  France,  with  a  free  press,  an  all  but  omni¬ 
potent  parliament,  a  people  who  write,  and  say,  and  speak 
what  they  please,  whence  emanate  fulminating  condemnations 
of  his  own  heartless  and  iron  despotism,  is  incompatible  with 
the  schemes  of  empire  and  absolutism  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  carry  out.  They  have  proved  to  their  own  and  his  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  ‘the  cause  of  order’ will  never  prevail,  that  is,  Jesuit¬ 
ism,  despotism,  the  knout,  the  lash,  the  pestilential  penal 
colony, — that  atrophy  of  the  mind  which  ensues  where 
tyranny  reigns,  until  our  island  be  reduced  to  the  same  level 
as  the  despotisms  of  Europe. 

In  this  idea  his  military  adventurers  are  backed  by  the  black 
horde  of  Jesuits.  As  the  fastness,  the  citadel,  the  bulwark  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  the  representative  system  and 
Protestantism,  England  is  equally  hated  by  absolutists  and 
papists ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  royal  and  papist  coalition 
to  put  us  down.  Not  content  with  their  daring  invasion  of  our 
island,  or  with  the  removal  of  liord  Palmerston,  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Mcttcrnichs  sec  us  still  free,  bold,  firm.  They  still  behold 
our  mighty  empire  the  admiration  of  the  noble  and  the  good 
throughout  the  world ;  superior,  despite  its  multitudinous 
defects,  to  every  country  on  the  earth, — freer,  hajipier,  gieater 
than  any ;  the  queen  of  the  sea,  the  champion  of  liberty, 
standard-bearer  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  They  know’  that  every 
nation,  whether  they  ado])t  monarchical  or  republican  institu¬ 
tions,  must  take  us,  long  to  take  us,  as  their  model ;  and  hence 
the  ardent  desire  of  Czar  and  Pope,  despots  and  autocrats 
of  all  kind,  to  cripple  and  cnisirus. 

The  plan  laid  before  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  com¬ 
municated  simultaneously,  early  in  December,  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria*  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the 
Pope,  is  succinct  and  daring.  It  was  scrupulously  concealed 
from  Prussia,  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Spain  ;  but  the  indiserction  of  the  Bonapartist  clique — military 
adventurers,  and  not  politicians — has  betrayed  the  secret  to  a 
limited  circle,  and  it  has  come  into  the  possession  of  an 
eminent  litterateur,  as  well  as  of  a  chief  of  the  legitimist  party, 
who  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  us. 

The  action  of  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Naples,  and  the  Pope, 
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supposing  the  coalition  to  succeed,  is  to  be  simultaneous.  The 
time  chosen  is  the  spring.  The  interval  is  to  be  filled  up 
by  notes  requesting  the  expulsion  of  French,  Polish,  Italian, 
and  Hungarian  refugees  from  England.  Meanwhile  armaments 
and  expeditions  are  to  be  prepared;  and  when  the  spring  comes 
the  operations  are  to  be  carried  out  suddenly,  quickly,  so  as  if 
possible  to  annihilate  our  unfortunate  island.  A  proclamation 
of  the  great  powers  is  to  declare  England  a  nest  of  pirates 
and  a  refuge  for  all  the  revolutionary  vagabonds  in  the  world — 
the  KossuUis,  the  Mazzinis,  the  Rollins,  the  Thiers,  Changar- 
nier,  Lamoriciere,  Cavaignac,  Girardin,  &c.;  while  the  Pope 
is  to  excommunicate  us  as  heretics. 

This  is  the  first  step. 

Then  France  is  to  send  a  vast  expedition  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men,  forty  thousand  of  whom  are  to  land  on  each  side  of 
the  Thames,  and  march  quickly  on  i^ondon,  there  to  proclaim  the 
overthrow  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  rule  of  the  allies.  Twenty 
thousand  men  are  to  land  in  Ireland  and  proclaim  a  republic* 

111  the  meantime  an  army,  taking  its  departure  in  transports 
from  Algiers,  is  to  seize  ujion  Egypt — thus  cutting  ofi*  the 
coininunication  with  India;  while  Russia  advances  upon  Con¬ 
stantinople.  A  vast  insurrection  is  to  burst  out  in  India, 
paid  and  othcered  by  France  and  Russia;  and,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  inventor  of  this  precious  plan,  the  British 
empire  would  be  at  an  end,  civil  and  religious  liberty  would  be 
extinct  in  Europe,  and  the  reign  of  Jesuitism  and  absolutism 
universal. 

•  'And  let  no  man  hesitate  to  believe  that  such  a  scheme  can 
have  entered  the  heads  of  reasonable  men ;  or  fondly  reason 
that,  with  our  navy,  our  gallant  ])eople,  our  love  of  country — 
with  Prussia  neutral  or  friendly — with  the  people  of  France, 
of  Poland,  of  Hungary  and  Italy,  but  waiting  (the  three  latter) 
for  aid  in  money  and  arms  to  rise  and  fight  our  battles — with 
Turkey,  and  her  enormous  army,  only  asking  aid  in  officers 
and  arms  to  give  the  Russians  work  enough — with  Protestant 
•Switzerland  well  disposed  to  aid  us — with,  in  Russia,  Austria, 
and  France,  unpopular  governments — such  an  attempt  is  mad¬ 
ness,  and  would  end  in  the  universal  reign  of  the  people  in 
Europe,  with  the  overthrow  of  I’opery  and  monarchy.  Neither 
these,  nor  any  considerations,  will  atl’ect  the  camarilla  that 
devised  Boulogne  and  Strasburg. 

I'he  plan  is  under  grave  and  solemn  consideration.  M.  Fialin 
de  Persigny,  under  pretence  of  negotiating  a  marriage,  was  until 
lately  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  various  powers.  Let  England  be¬ 
ware.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  end.  A  war  is  a  terrible 
disaster.  But  right  and  truth,  and  justice  on  our  side — with 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  Christianity  in  our  hands,  fighting  for 
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freedom  and  for  God— with  our  brave  people  and  our  navy— 
with  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  civilized  world  the  coalition 
would  signally  fail,  and  retribution,  signal  and  sure,  fall  upon 

their  heads.  ....  ,  ,  ,  , 

But  the  scheme  is  on  the  tapisy  it  is  being  debated ;  the  staff 

of  the  army  is  being  largely  increased ;  the  steam  navy  of 
France  is  powerful  and  splendid;  Russia  is  advancing  her 
annies  ready  to  crush  Prussia  if  necessary  ;  and  she  has  forced 
the  dissolution  of  the  navy  of  the  German  empire.  It  behoves 
us  to  be  on  our  guard.  We  must  not  take  alarm,  and  act  under 
the  influence  of  any  panic ;  but  like  bold  and  righteous  men 
prepare  to  defend  our  constitution  and  our  religion.  We  must 
apply  the  axe  to  all  useless  expenditure  ;  w^e  must  uncompro¬ 
misingly  cut  down  our  civil  servants  our  sinecurists ;  we  must 
make  our  army  and  navy  more  effective  without  increasing 
it ;  and  we  must  provide  for  the  anning  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  volunteers  in  case  of  invasion  ;  w  e  must  have  a  strong 
liberal  government,  with  an  infusion  of  commoners  ;  we  must 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  and 
emblazon  on  our  flag  the  words,  electric  in  their  influence, 
‘God  and  Liberty.* 


Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  become  aware  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  work  by  an  eminent  French  statesman,  lately  in 
the  service  of  Austria,  who  divulges  openly  the  views  of  the 
absolutist  party  in  Russia,  Austria,  and  France.  This  work,  of 
which  the  Count  de  Fiquelmont,  ex-ambassador  of  Austria  at 
Constantinople,  ex-president  of  the  council,  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  is  the  author,  is  not  yet  published.  SuflTicient, 
however,  has  been  communicated  to  make  us  aw  are  of  its  tenor. 
Tliis  Russo-Austrian  politician  declares  that  we  worship  an 
idol,  that  the  English  constitution  is  a  fiction,  the  jiecragc  a 
vision,  royally  a  word ;  in  fact,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
master  of  the  government,  and  may  at  any  moment  erect  itself 
into  a  convention.  England,  he  says,  is  a  demagogue  re¬ 
public,  under  the  sham  of  monarchy.  As  long  as  this  state  of 
things  exists,  Europe  is  not  safe.  AI.  de  Fiquelmont  then  calls 
upon  all  the  continental  powers  to  return,  everywhere,  to 
national  traditions  and  authority.  If  England  declines  to 
accede  to  their  views,  the  great  jiowers  must  aid  the  British 
sovereign  in  re-establishing  her  due  position.  This  book  is 
but  one  link  in  a  long  chain  of  evidence,  demonstrating  the 
met  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  get  up  a  coalition  against 
ngland.  1  hat  it  will  fail  before  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
o  inc  English  people,  and  from  the  financial  weakness  of 
continental  governments,  we  know.  But  before  our  next 
publication  other  revelations  may  be  in  our  hands. 
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Art.  VIII. — Cosmos:  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Descrifftion  of  the  Universe, 
By  Alexanilei*  You  Iliunboldt.  A^ol.  III.  Part  I.  Translated 
under  the  Siiperintondonce  of  Lieut. -Col.  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.V.P. 
and  Treas.  Jl.S.  London:  Longmans,  Alurray,  1851. 

In  the  former  volumes  of ‘Cosmos,*  AI.  Humboldt  represented 
‘  nature  ’  as  an  aggregate  of  external  pbacnomena,  and  as  the 
reflex  of  the  image  received,  through  the  senses,  on  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  man.  lender  the  first  aspect,  he  presented  a 
scientific  picture  of  the  stars,  the  density  and  temjieratures 
of  the  earth,  its  magnetic  currents,  volcanic  and  sedimentary 
rocks,  geological  remains  of  extinct  floras  and  faxniasy  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land  and  water,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  direction 
of  continental  masses,  oceanic  currents,  meteorological  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  geogra])hical  and  typical  extension  of  vegetable 
and  animal  forms.  Ibider  the  second  aspect-^‘ tlic  reflex  of 
external  nature  on  the  human  mind  ’ — he  delineated  the  stages 
of  human  civilisation,  the  forming  of  language,  the  internal 
world  of  symbolic  myths,  ‘  filled,  according  to  the  particular 
chavacter  of  the  race  and  climate,  either  with  pleasing  images 
or  shapes  of  terror,  and  these  entering  into  the  circles  of  ideas 
of  later  generations,  to  whom  they^  arc  bequeathc(L’  In  this 
third  and  last  volume,  the  author  proposes  to  supply  some 
of  the  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  ones,  by  putting  forward 
those  results  of  observation  which  form  the  ])rincipul  basis  of 
existing  scientific  opinion.  These  results,  so  far  as  the  first 
part  of  the  third  volume  goes,  are  confined  to  astrognosy.  The 
topics  embraced  arc  of  the  most  alluring  character,  whether  to 
the  scientific  thinker  or  to  the  vulgar  obscu  ver.  We  are  carried 
into  ‘  cosniical  space,’  and  conjectures  respecting  what  appears 
to  occupy  the  intervals  between  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the 
heaven  of  the  fixed  stars.  Some  of  the  results  may  be  gathered 
from  tlie  following  brief  sunimarv.  Motion  is  universal.  There 
arc,  properly  speaking,  no  fixed  stars ;  the  phraseology  belongs 
to  an  ancient  and  cxjiloded  distinction  between  the  moving 
and  non-moving  heavenly  bodies.  J'hc  spaces  between  these 
widely  separated  stars,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  filled 
with  an  unknown  matter,  denominated  cc/Zicr,  ajipcars  to  the 
author  to  contain  a  ‘resisting  fluid,  of  limited  transparency, 
radiating  heat  in  electro-magnetic  currents,  of  varying  density, 
which  penetrates  the  atmospliere,  but  moves  through  all  space.* 
After  the  observations  on  space,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
study  of  natural  and  telescopic  vision.  That  there  is. a  mean 
degree  of  organic  visual  cajiacity,  is  ap])arcnt  from  a  great 
number  of  facts,  whicli  are  very  interestingly,  as  well  as  scienti- 
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fically,  (letailfcl.  The  various  inodes  in  which  telescopes  aid 
the  sight  are  ])ointcd  out,  and  the  successive  iinproveiuents  of 
these  invahiahle  instrunients  are  chronologically  narrated.  The 
various  conditions  which  a  fleet  the  visibility  ol  distant  objects 
are  shown  to  be,  the  absorption  of  rays  in  the  acjueous  va])oiir 
of  different  strata  of  air;  the  intensity  of  the  diflhsed  light 
radiated  from  particles  of  air ;  and  many  other  meteorological 
circumstances  not  yet  fully  explained.  In  connexion  with  this 
subject,  several  highly  entertaining  personal  anecdotes  are 
related  by  the  author. 

Most  ]>crsons,wc  presume,  have,  like  ourselves,  been  puzzled 
to  explain  the  twinkling  of  the  fixed  stars,  both  the  change  in 
the  intensity  of  their  light  and  the  alteration  of  tlicir  colour. 
Instead  of  this  ‘twinkling’  being  a  delusion  of  the  eye  merely, 
the  changes  are  in  reality  greater  than  those  w’hich  we  actually 
]>crceive.  The  scientific  explanation  is  here  given : — 

*  In  an  atmosphere  eoniposcd  of  constantly  varying  strata  of  diflercut 
temperature,  moisture,  and  density,  the  principle  of  interference  explains 
how,  after  a  momentary'  coloured  Hash,  there  follows  an  ccpially  momentary 
disap|>furancc  or  ohscuration.  The  undulation  theory  teaches,  in  genenU, 
that  tlie  rays  of  light  (two  systems  of  waves)  proceeding  from  one  source 
(one  centre  of  vibration),  by  the  ineepudity  of  their  paths  destroy  each 
other;  that  the  light  of  one  ray,  a<ldcd  to  that  of  the  other  ray,  produces 

darkness.  When  one  system  of  waves  is  so  far  behind  the  other  as 

♦ 

amounts  to  an  uneven  number  of  scmi-undulations,  the  two  systems  of 
waves  strive  to  impart  to  the  same  molecule  of  ether,  at  the  same  instant, 
equal  but  opposite  velocities,  so  that  the  effect  of  their  union  is  the  repone 
of  tie  wolfCHle — or  darkness.  In  some  cases  it  is  rather  the  refrangibility 
of  the  diffcnuit  atmospheric  strata  traversed  by  the  rays  of  light,  than  the 
different  lengths  of  their  paths,  which  performs  the  principal  part  in  the 
phenomenon.* 

The  degree  of  scintillation,  or  twinkling,  depends  partly  on 
the  altitude  of  the  fixed  stars,  ami  partly  on  the  nature  of  their 
particular  light.  The  non-twinkling  of  the  ])lanets  is  otving  to 
the  largeness  of  their  disk,  the  several  parts  of  which  mutually 
reatorc  the  light  which  has  been  neutralized  by  interference, 
and  rc-coinbinc  the  coloured  rays  into  white  light. 

tin  the  ‘velocity’  of  light,  it  appears,  from  a  comparison  of 
uunitTons  and  exact  observations  by  Homer,  Arago,  Hradley, 
Husch,  Struve,  Hessel,  and  other  astronomers,  that  light  travels 
prolmbly  lt>G,lB()  geographical  miles  in  a  second.  Some  curious 
and  delicate  ex])crinients  of  M.  Fizcau,  at  Paris,  bring  the  cal¬ 
culation  somewhat  higher.  The  velocity  of  the  electric  current 
IS  represented  as  greater  than  that  of  light,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two.  The  rrlutive  brightness  of  the  stars  (ascertained 

by  pkoiometnj)  is  spoken  of  bv  Sir  John  llerschel  as  ‘  still  in 
lU  intanev.’ 
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The  number  of  fixed  stars  seen  with  the  nailed  eye  is  as¬ 
certained  by  a  combination  of  observations,  and  this  gives 
a  mean  number  of  from  5000  to  580().  By  the  aid  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  combined  wiih  measuring  instruments,  the  number  of 
known  fixed  stars  lias  been  increased  to  47,300;  and  the  places 
of  2*2,000  have  been  well  determined  and  published  iii  cata¬ 
logues. 

‘  I  may  here  introduce  a  notice  of  the  approximate  estimations  which 
have  been  hazarded  respecting  the  number  of  stars  in  all  parts  of  the 
heavens,  which  may  be  visible  to  human  eyes,  aided  by  our  present 
powerful  space-penetrating  telescopes.  For  llerseheFs  20-feet  rellcctor, 
which  was  used  in  the  celebrated  star-gaugings,  or  sweeps,  with  n  magni¬ 
fying  pow’er  of  180,  Struve  takes  for  the  zones  within  30°  on  either  side 
of  the  equator,  5,800,000  stars.  With  a  still  more  powerful  instrument, 
the  40-feet  reflector,  Sir  AVilliam  llersehell  supposed  that  18  millions  of 
stars  w'ould  be  visible  in  the  Milky  AVay  alone.’ 

While  the  planets  present,  in  the  orbits  of  their  motions,  the 
complicated  problems  which  have  stimulated  and  guided  the 
intellect  of  man  in  some  of  its  highest  developments,  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  fixed  stars  has,  at  all  times,  engaged  the  attention 
of  observers;  and  by  all  nations,  even  those  denominated  bar¬ 
barous,  they  have  been  grouj)ed  according  to  some  easy  prin¬ 
ciple  of  arrangement.  The  constellations  were  noticed  by 
Hesiod  and  by  Homer.  The  ‘  zodiac’  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Anaxagoras. 

The  divisions  of  the  ccli])tic  were  known  to  the  Chaldaeaus. 
The  idea  of  the  fixedness  of  the  stars  in  the  crystal  vault  of 
heaven  is  traced  to  Empedocles,  and  from  him,  through  the 
fathers  of  the  Church,  to  the  middle  ages. 

*  It  has  even  been  preserved,’  we  arc  told  by  llnron  Humboldt,  *  to 
recent  times  in  some  of  the  convents  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where,  to  my 
astouishmeut,  a  venerable  dignitary  of  the  Church,  in  reference  to  the  fall 
of  aerolites  at  Aigle,  which  excited  so  much  attention,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  what  we  called  meteoric  stones,  and  which  were  covered 
with  a  vitrified  crust,  were  not  parts  of  the  fallen  stone  itself,  but  pieces 
of  the  crijHlal  keacm  which  it  had  broken  tlirough  in  falling.’ 

The  various  appearances  of  the  stars,  depending  on  organic 
varieties  in  the  observer,  and  their  various  colours,  arc  treated 
with  great  learning  and  much  beauty  of  illustration.  Their 
distribution  through  tlic  heavens  in  clusters  is  set  forth  with 
admirable  cleverness,  and  with  a  judicious  reference  to  ‘  con¬ 
jectures  respecting  what  has  been  adventurously  termed  the 
‘  structure  of  the  heavens.’  What  we  may,  perhaps,  not  im¬ 
properly  terra  the  analysis  of  the  milky  way  is  full  of  interesting 
nstruction.  The  following  brief  and  compressed  account  of 
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its  parts  aflbnls  a  general  view  of  its  direction  and  of  its  sub¬ 
ordinate  branches : — 

*  Passing  through  y  and  i  Cassiopeia^,  the  Milky  Way  sends  out  to  the 
southward  towards  c  Persei,  a  branch  which  loses  itself  near  the  Pleiades 
and  Hyadcs.  The  main  stream,  which  is  here  very  faint,  passes  over  the 
three  ivmarkable  stars  called  the  Ha'di  in  Auriga,  between  the  feet  of 
Gemini  and  the  horns  of  Taurus, — where  it  intersects  the  Ecliptic  nearly 
at  the  summer  solstice,— and  then  over  the  club  of  Orion,  cutting  the 
equinoctial  (in  1800)  at  6  h.  54  m.  R.A.,  in  the  neck  of  Monoccros:— 
from  this  place  it  increases  considerably  in  brightness.  At  the  after-part 
of  the  Ship  a  branch  detaches  itself  towards  the  south,  proceeding  as  far 
as  y  Argus,  where  it  breaks  off  suddenly.  The  main  course  continues  to 
33®  South  Declination,  where,  having  opened  out  into  a  fan-like  shape,  20® 
wide,  it  breaks  ofl* ;  so  that,  in  the  line  between  y  and  \  Argus,  there  is  a 
wide  gap  in  the  Milky  Way.  After  this  it  resumes  its  course,  at  first 
with  a  similar  expansion  in  breadth ;  but  near  the  hind  feet  of  the  Centaur 
it  narrows  again,  and  before  entering  the  constellation  of  the  Cross  it 
reaches  its  narrowest  part,  which  is  only  3  or  4°  wide.  Soon  afterwards 
the  shining  Way  spreads  out  into  a  bright  and  broad  mass,  which  includes 
fi  Centauri  as  well  ns  a  and  /3  Cmcis,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the  black 
pear-shapt'd  coal-bag,  or  coal-sack,  which  I  have  spoken  of  more  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  7th  section,  is  situated.  It  is  in  this  remarkable  region,  a 
little  below  the  coal-sack,  that  the  Milky  Way  approaches  nearest  to  the 
South  Pole. 

‘  The  principal  division  of  the  Milky  Way,  alluded  to  above,  takes  place 
at  a  Centauri ;  it  is  a  bifurcation  which,  according  to  older  views,  continues 
to  the  constellation  of  Cygnus.  Proceeding  from  a  Centauri,  a  narrow 
branch  goes  northwards  towards  the  constellation  Luj)us,  where  it  loses 
itself :  then  a  division  shows  itself  at  y  Normie.  This  northern  branch 
runs  into  irregular  shapes,  until  near  the  feet  of  Ophiucus,  where  it  entirely 
disapi>ears ;  the  southern  branch  now  becomes  the  main  stream,  and  passes 
through  the  Altar  and  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion  to  the  bow  of  Sagittarius, 
where  it  cuts  the  Ecliptic  in  270®  longitude.  Further  on  we  recognise  it 
still,  but  in  an  interniptcd  and  patchy  form,  passing  through  Atpiila, 
Sngittn,  and  Vuljiecula  to  Cygnus.  Here  begins  a  very  inregular  district, 
where,  between  c,  n,  and  y  Cygui,  there  is  a  broad  dark  space,  which  Sir 
John  Herschel  compares  to  the  coal-sack  in  the  Southern  Cross,  and 
which  forms,  ns  it  were,  a  centre,  w’here  three  partial  streams  diverge.  One 
of  these,  which  has  most  strength  of  light,  may  be  pursued  in,  as  it  were, 
a  retrograde  course,  past  fl  Cygni  and  c  Aquihe ;  it  does  not,  however, 
unite  with  the  branch  l)efore  spoken  of,  which  goes  to  the  foot  of  Ophiucus. 
There  is  still  a  cousiderable  additional  ])iece  of  the  Milky  Way  which 
extends  from  the  head  of  Cepheus,  and  therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  Cas¬ 
siopeia,  from  which  constellation  we  began  our  description,  to  Vrsus 
Aliiior  and  the  North  Pole.* 

^  The  unlearned  observer  of  the  heavens  will  be  richly  repaid 
in  reading  the  chapter  on  ‘  Newly-appeared  and  V  anished 
^Mars.  In  the  course  of  nearly  five  centuries  and  a  half,  about 
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sixty-three  comets  are  reckoned  to  have  been  visible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  while  the  number  of  newly-discovered  stars  was 
only  nine ;  and  not  more  than  twenty  or  two  and  twenty  can  be 
reckoned  with  certainty  during  two  thousand  years.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  rarity,  it  so  happened  that  in  the  life-time  of 
Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  six  new  stars  were  discovered.  After 
tlie  lapse  of  fifty-nine  years  another  was  discovered.  The  last 
on  record  is  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  in  Mr.  Bishop's 
private  observatory.  Regent’s  Park,  on  the  28th  April,  1848. 
‘In  the  case  of  no  other  newly-appeared  star,*  says  Baron 
Humboldt,  ‘  have  the  novelty  of  the  phenomenon  and  the  in¬ 
variability  of  position  been  more  certainly  and  accurately  shown. 
It  is  now  (1850)  barely  of  the  11th  magnitude’  (it  was  of  the 
5th  when  discovered),  ‘  and,  according  to  Li  elite  nberg’s  obser¬ 
vation,  is  probably  near  its  time  of  vanishing.’ 

After  enumerating  the  ‘  new’  stars,’  and  describing  them  more 
fully  than  any  previous  writer,  the  author  enters  on  a  series  of 
scientific  inquiries  relating  to  them,  which  cannot  be  intelligibly 
abridged,  though  they  are  too  long  to  quote.  We  refer  to 
several  pages  illustrating  a  table  of  variable  stars,  draw’n  up  by 
M.  Argelander,  director  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  at 
Bonn,  w^ho  has  devoted  more  attention  to  this  branch  of  astro¬ 
nomy  than  any  other  observer. 

We  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  this  bare  analysis 
of  a  volume  belonging  to  a  series.  The  work,  as  a  wdiole,  will 
be  suggestive  of  many  thoughts,  which  we  reserve  till  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  our  language  of  the  remaining  portion.  Meanwhile, 
we  take  the  opportunity  of  commending  to  our  readers  the 
valuable  help  afforded  to  them  by  one  of  the  most  acutely 
observing  and  richly  furnished  minds  that  has  ever  laboured  for 
the  diffusion  of  exact  and  interesting  knowledge.  To  know 
what  this  vast  system,  which  we  call  the  physical  universe,  really 
isy  must  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  just 
appreciation  of  all  theories  which  profess  to  expound  its  laws. 
The  larger  our  acquaintance  with  facts,  and  with  their  mutual 
relations,  the  profounder  and  devouter  will  be  the  sentiment  with 
which  we  adore  the  Invisible  Being,  of  whose  presence  they  arc 
the  signs,  and  of  whose  w’isdom  and  goodness  they  are  glorious 
manifestations. 
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Art.  TX.—Elfeioral  DiftrieU ;  or,  the  Apportionment  of  the  Bepreten- 
tatioH  if  the  Country  on  the  hash  of  its  population;  being  an 

2.  Tracts  of  the  Saiional  Parliamentary  and  Financial  lleform  Am- 

cuUiOM. 

3.  TracU  of  the  Edinburgh  Financial  Reform  Association. 

Inquiry  into  the  lEorkhig  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  into  the  merits 
qf  the  repreieniatice  scheme  hg  which  it  is  proposed  to  supersede  it. 
By  Alexander  Mackay,  Es([.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Gilpin,  1848. 

Blackstone  was  a  great  lawyer;  but  no  one  ever  suspected 
him  of  being  a  radical  reformer.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  prerogative  rights ;  he  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  to 
all  innovation ;  he  upheld  the  finality  of  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  reference  to  the  Middlesex  election ;  he  even 
turned  pamphleteer,  and  rushed  into  print  in  answer  to  Junius’ 
severe  strictures  on  the  speech  in  which  he  defended  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  proposition — that  a  vote  of  expulsion  by  the  House 
of  Commons  is  tantamount  to  a  permanent  disqualification  of 
the  ex])elled  member.  It  is  in  one  of  those  pamphlets  that 
we  find  the  following  remarkable  words,  singularly  apposite, 
as  we  think,  to  the  present  period,  and  to  the  political  state  of 
this  country; — ‘There  is,’  wrote  Sir  William,  ‘  a  fund  of  good 
sense  in  this  country,  which  cannot  long  be  deceived  by  the  arts 
eitlier  of  false  reasoning  or  false  patriotism.’ 

Emanating  from  a  tory  of  the  old  school — enunciated  some 
eighty  years  ago — this  sentiment,  the  eorrectness  of  which  has 
been  amply  attested  by  events  botli  antecedent  and  subsequent, 
is  far  too  valuable,  whether  as  regards  its  author,  its  abstract 
truth,  or  the  pithy  language  in  which  it  is  embodied,  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain,  like  a  grain  of  w  heat  amidst  a  bushel  of  chaff, 
hidden  from  the  public  eye,  and  lost  to  tens  of  thousands 
who,  while  they  respect  his  political  prejudices,  regard  the 
productions  of  Blackstone  on  matters  of  law  and  ethics  with  a 
foeling  akiu  to  veneration.  Hence,  we  give  to  the  above-quoted 
passage  a  prominent  place,  as  a  sort  of  avant  courier  to  the 
observations  we  are  about  to  offer  a  subject  of  far  greater 
magnitude,  and  of  far  more  imj)ortance  to  the  community  at 
large,  than  the  narrow  question  which  elicited  the  brilliant  fire 
and  withering  satire  of  Junius,  and  the  well-turned  and 
c  eganl  reply  of  Blackstone,  in  which  he  bore  testimony  to 
e  irrefragable  truism, — there  exists  in  this  country  ‘  a  fund  of 
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good  sense,  which  cannot  long  be  deceived  by  the  arts  either 
of  false  reasoning  or  false  patriotism.* 

But  long  before  the  days  of  Blackstone,  on  many  memorable 
occasions,  our  countrymen  evinced  that  a  ‘  fund  of  good  sense  ’ 
existed  in  their  head,  and  an  indomitable  spirit  struggled  within 
their  breast.  Every  page  of  history  testifies  to  the  stubborn 
determination  with  which,  at  almost  every  period,  our  ancestors 
resisted  oppression  ;  sought,  though  often  in  vain,  to  i  recover 
alienated  rights,  and  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  posterity 
toleration  in  religious  matters,  and  in  secular  such  a  system  of 
representative  government  as  should,  on  the  one  hand,  protect 
the  nation  from  the  avaricious  tyranny  of  despotism,  and  on 
the  other,  from  the  destructive  and  scarcely  less  pernicious 
consequences  of  an  oligai'chy.  John  Hampden’s  patriotic  resist* 
ance  to  Charles  I.’s  fiscal  imposts,  and  the  stand  made  by  the 
six  bishops  in  the  reign  of  his  bigoted  son,  are  glorious  verifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Blackstone  aphorism — ‘  There  exists  in  this 
country  a  fund  of  sound  sense,  which  cannot  long  be  deceived 
by  the  arts  either  of  false  reasoning  or  false  patriotism.’ 

And  now,  before  we  proceed  to  our  immediate  subject,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  pause  a  moment  while  we  reflect  upon  the 
character  of  the  English  people,  and  on  the  fact,  that,  with  one 
meraoi*able  exception,  they  have,  ever  since  the  conquest,  mani¬ 
fested  an  affection  and  respect  for  the  monarchical  institutions 
of  this  country,  which  constitute  the  best  possible  guarantee  for 
the  security  of  the  crown.  However  unreasonable  the  demands, 
or  galling  the  tyranny ;  however  oppressive  or  unequal  the 
burdens  of  taxation  ;  however  dictatorial  and  intolerant  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters,  the  various  governments  of  the  nation  have  been 
from  time  to  time ;  yet  the  stability  of  the  crown  has  seldom 
been  endangered — the  allegiance  of  the  peo])le  to  their  law¬ 
ful  sovereign  has  never  been  forfeited,  save  in  the  cases  of 
Charles  L,  and  of  his  bigoted  son  James.  Undoubtedly  in  tlie 
latter,  and  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  so  completely,  in  the  former 
case,  the  conduct  of  the  monarch  was  oppressive  and  intolerant 
beyond  all  endurance :  the  only  alternative  to  a  degrading 
submission  in  each  case  respectively  was  the  dethronement  of 
the  former,  and  the  substitution  for  the  latter  of  another  and  a 
better  king.  People  suffering  from  oppression  and  persecution 
alternately,  at  the  hands  of  their  rulers,  naturally  enough 
experience,  and  are  actuated  by  feelings  thus  beautifully 
expressed  in  language  by  Junius:  ‘To  alienate  even  our  own 
rights  would  be  a  crime  as  much  more  enormous  than  suicide, 
as  a  life  of  civil  security  and  freedom  is  superior  to  a  bare  exis¬ 
tence  :  and  if  life  be  the  bounty  of  heaven,  we  scornfully  reject 
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the  noblest  part  of  the  gift,  if  we  consent  to  surrender  that 
certain  rule  of  living,  without  which  the  condition  of  human 
nature  is  not  only  miserable  but  contemptible.* 

This  regard  and  preference  for  constitutional  monarchy  have 
been  evinced  on  many  widely  different  occasions.  During 
intestine  commotion,  the  preponderating  feeling  has  always 
been  that  of  attachment  to  the  crown,  notwithstanding  die 
strongest  temptations  to  defection.  While  neighbouring  nations 
hare  deposed  their  rulers,  and  substituted  republican  forms  of 
government ;  while  time-honoured  laws  have  been  unceremo¬ 
niously  diclared  by  the  vox  populi  to  be  no  longer  binding, 
and  the  bonds  of  social  order  have  been  burst  asunder ;  while 
ministers  of  state  have  been  sacrificed  to  ])opular  resentment 
and  unbridled  fury,  and  kings,  and  queens,  and  governors  have 
cither  forfeited  their  lives  ignominiously  or  saved  them  by 
escaping  to  some  convenient  lurking-])lace  ;  while  streets 
were  deluged  with  blood ;  and  the  oppressed  masses  were 
rioting  and  feasting  in  the  oppressors’  palaces,  in  all  the 
frenzy  of  lawless  victory  and  insatiable  revenge  ; — while  these 
terrific  scenes  were  being  enacted,  the  people  of  England  stood 
by,  })assivc  spectators,  uninoculated  by  the  virus  which  a  few^ 
unprinci])led  demagogues  strove  to  introduce  into  the  veins  of  the 
nation :  that  true  spirit  of  loyalty  and  constancy,  w  hich  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  us  as  a  nation,  ay,  and  that  ‘  fund  of  good  sense’  recog¬ 
nised  by  lllaekstonc,  stood  by  the  people  of  England  in  their 
hour  of  temptation — they  resisted  the  evil  genius,  and  remained 
true  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  and  faithful  to  their 
allegiance.  But  when  danger  to  the  state  has  been  appre¬ 
hended — when  insult  has  been  offered  to  the  national  flag — 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  British  people  ?  Need  wc  do 
more  than  point  to  the  plains  of  Vimeira,  Salamanca,  Waterloo, 
Ghuznec,  Cabul ;  or  refer  to  the  victories  of  Blake,  How  e,  Jervis, 
Nelson,  cum  multis  aliis  f  Who,  then,  have  fouglit  our  battles  ? 
— the  people.  Who  have  reared  the  great  superstructure  of  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth  ? 

the  people.  Who  have  improved  our  manufacturing  system, 
and  brought  to  the  present  state  of  perfection  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  which  but  yesterday  were  inchoate  ? — In  fine,  who  have 
made  the  British  Empire  what  she  is  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
in  commerce  and  political  importance — at  once  the  admiration 
and  the  envy  of  the  world,  but — the  people?  How,  then,  can 
vre  characterize  the  British  people  otherwise  than  as  indus- 
tnous,  ingenious,  enterprising  and  ingenuous;  patient  under 
long  sutfermg  and  oppression,  forbearing  towards  their  rulers, 
yet  possessed  of  moral  courage  to  resent  insult,  and  die  rather 
an  math  surrender  any  privilege  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
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If,  then,  the  popular"  character  be  such  as  wo  have  portrayed, 
does  not  the  question  naturally  enough  suggest  itself — Is  it 'safe 
to  trifle  with  such  a  people  ?  Is  it  wise  to  endeavour  to  with¬ 
hold  from  them  even  one  tittle  of  their  constitutional  share  in 
the  government  of  a  nation  in  which  they  are  co-partners,  and 
of  which  they  constitute  by  far  the  larger  ]iortion — at  once 
upholding  the  honour,  and  being  the  protection,  of  the  re¬ 
mainder?  To  these  queries  we  will  not  vouchsafe  an  answer. 
The  toty  reader  may  do  so  if  he  please  :  the  enlightened  re¬ 
former  will  feel  that  an  answer  has  been  already  given,  by  anti¬ 
cipation,  in  those  memorable  words  enunciated  by  Sir  William 
Illackstone  nearly  a  century  ago. 

The  year  1852  has  opened  upon  us.  Politically,  it  promises 
to  be  an  eventful  epoch  in  our  history.  Divers  grievances  in 
church  and  state  have  long  been  complained  of,  some  of  which 
are  admitted  by  the  powers  that  be,  to  have  an  existence  in 
fact,  while  others  are  completely  ignored.  The  Premier  has 
pledged  himself  to  a  development  of  his  views  on  these  matters 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Session.  He  will,  at  the  same  time; 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  ministerial  measure 
for  the  melioration  of  the  political  condition  of  the  state. 

Hence,  as  introductory  to  our  subject,  it  will  be  no  less 
important  than  interesting,  that,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
wealth  and  commercial  importance  of  the  nation,  we  here  take 
a  coup  (Tail  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  ])eople. 

The  returns  of  the  recent  census  not  having  yet  been  made 
public,  and  the  mode  of  stating  the  revenue  returns  having  been 
somewhat  altered  since  the  year  1845-6,  we  shall  take  tliat  year 
together  with  an  assumption  that  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  then  about  thirty  millions,  as  the  basis  of  the 
principal  items  in  the  following  estimate  of  the 

POPULATION  AND  WEALTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  NATION. 


{This  estimate  relates  only  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,') 

Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1846-7  ....  say  30,000,000 • 

Of  whom  there  were  engaged  in,  or  dependent  upon,  Agri-  )  ^  ^ 

cultural  pursuits . )  ^  *  * 

And  of  whom  there  were  engaged  in,  or  dependent  1  gay  23  OOO  000 

trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  independent  .  i  J  »  » 

Annual  value  of  the  real  property  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

assessed  to  the  poor  in  1841 . 

Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  C  Exports  £150,879,986  )  oai  4 
Kingdom  in  1846  ....  llrauorts  .  85,281,958  j 

Shipping:  on  Jan.  1,  1848,  registered  as  oelonging  f  .  vessels  24,409 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  including  steamers  .  \  tons  burden  3,254,35.3 

Revenue :  gross  income  of  1846-7  . £58,438,000 

Of  the  gross  amount,  there  w’ere  derived  from  land-tax,  pro-  ) 

perty  tax,  and  assessed  taxes . j 

Derived  from  taxes  on  industrial  and  other  sources  .... 


£85,000,000 


£7,748,000 

£50,690,000 
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figf^Tcncp  to  the  forpjifoinf^  tRble^  it  will  be  seen  tb&t  tbc 
annual  value  of  the  real  property  of  this  kingdom  is  such,  that 
^01^  e(|iially  divided  amongst  men,  women,  and  children^ 
each  would  be  possessed  of  (within  a  fraction)  £3  per  annum. 
Assuming  the  interest  of  money  to  be  3  per  cent.,  each  mim, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom  would  be  worth  £100 
sterling!  Very  vrell.  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  exports  aiid  imports,  the  shipping  and  revenue,  is  surely 
sufiicient  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  that  the  people  who, 
by  their  combined  exertions,  have  contributed  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  nation  so  important  and  so  wealthy,  are  entitled  to 
every  consideration  in  the  adjustment  and  distribution  of  po¬ 
litical  privileges  and  power.  From  this  proposition,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  no  well-constituted  mind  will  feel  disposed  to  dissent. 
But,  many  (and  w’c  give  them  full  credit  for  obtuseness  of 
intellect  and  honesty  of  purpose)  believe  and  contend  that  the 
conduct  of  our  national  affairss  at  present  is  such  as  is  best 
calculated  to  secure  prosperity  and  contentment  at  home,  and 
respect  and  peace  abroad :  and  that  the  present  distribution  of 
political  power  is  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large.  These  are  mere  illusions ; 
transparent  illusions  supported  by  transparent  sophisms ;  and 
with  each  in  its  order  it  wdll  now  be  our  business  to  deal. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  conduct  of  our  national  affairs? 
Just  this: — Thirty  millions  of  people,  located  in  two  moderate 
sized  islands,  with  a  peaceful,  industrious  population,  are  ruled 
by  a  government  which  absorbs  for  its  maintenance,  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  recognised  collateral  establishments,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  £9(),0(K),000  per  annum.  Including  church- 
rates,  ])oor-rate8,  income,  ])roperty,  and  assessed  taxes,  and 
the  usual  revenue  exactions,  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  pay,  more  or  less,  in  round  numbers,  ninety 
MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS  annually  in  the  shape  of  taxation — direct 
and  indirect!  Were  men,  women,  and  children  equal  contri¬ 
butors,  this  would  be  equal  to  a  poll-tax  of  £3  each  ;  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  taking  the  adult  male  population  at 
*Did  assuming  that  adult  males  alone  contribute  to 
the  payment  of  the  taxes,  each  pays  at  the  rate  of  about  £13  per 
annum.  But  this  calculation  must  be  taken  on  the  assumption 
that  taxation  is  equal.  That  it  is  far  otherwise,  we  shall  pre- 
t^ntly  show.  In  the  meanwhile,  that  the  above  is  a  coinpcn- 

*  conduct’  of  national  affairs  cannot  be 
t '  *  I  'I  curious  upon  the  subject,  and  wdsh 

o  earn  the  precise  items,  may  do  so  by  referring  to  divers 

1*  parliamentary  returns,  which  have  been  pub- 

ts  t  on  the  subject.  Our  object  is,  by  stating  facts  in  the 
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aggregate,  to  call  attention  to  the  existing  evils  and  injustice 
of  a  system,  which  some  few  consider,  or  affect  to  consider,  as 
an  approximation  to  perfection.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  call  attention  to  the  manifest  injustice  which  pervades  the 
system  of  taxation,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  table.  Out  of 
nearly  59,000,000  of  money  obtained  by  taxation  (exclusive 
of  some  £*30,000,000,  levied  as  poor-rates,  &c.),  the  industrial 
and  commercial  classes  are  compelled  to  contnbute  upwards  of 
Jifty  millions^  or  five- sixths  of  the  whole  !  The  real  property  of 
tlie  kingdom — that  which  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £85,000,000 
— is  taxed  in  the  shape  of  land-tax,  property-tax,  assessed 
taxes,  &c.,  to  the  extent  of  only,  in  round  numbers,  £8,000,000  !* 

And  here  we  regret  that  we  cannot  do  more  than  cursorily 
advert  to  the  present  most  objectionable  system  of  keeping  the 
public  accounts.  In  1848,  when  Dr.  Bowring  brought  this 
subject  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  an 
elaborate  speech,  he  made  the  following  statement : — 

‘  It  had  been  proved,  by  documents  laid  on  the  table,  that  the  sum  of 
nearly  £7,000,000  every  year  escaped  the  authority  of  the  House  ;  and  it 
was  an  astounding  fact,  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Iteform  Bill,  from 
£110,000,000  to  £120,000,000  had  been  disbursed  without  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1837,  the  ditferent  Revenue  departments 
expended  in  this  unauthorized  way  £6,155,000  ;  in  1843,  £5,507,000; 
in  1846,  £6,152,000;  and  in  1847,  £5,904,690.  It  appeared  that,  in 
other  departments,  such  as  the  Treasury,  the  Privy-Council,  and  the  Army, 
Navy,  Ordnance,  &c.,  there  was  expended  in  the  same  way  in  1837  a  sum 
of  £767,000  ;  in  1843,  £1,199,000  ;  in  1846,  £909,000  ;  and  in  1847, 
£1,099,747  :  making  a  gross  amount  expended  without  Parliamentary 
authority,  in  1837,  of  £6,922,000 ;  in  1843,  of  £6,706,000  ;  in  1846,  of 
£7,061,000  ;  and  in  1847,  of  £7,004,437.  In  this  country  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  Central  Account  kept.  There  was  no  department  where 
one  could  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  of  the  Public  Receipts  and  Expendi¬ 
ture.  It  was  certainly  singular  that,  in  a  commercial  country  like  this, 


•  The  following  statistics,  extracted  from  the  ‘  Prize  Essay  on  Taxation,’ 
published  in  1849,  arc  interesting,  as  showing  that  in  France,  Prussia,  and 
even  Austria,  taxation  has  been  imposed  with  far  more  equity,  as  regards  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  industrial  classes,  than  in  our  own  country. 

‘  We  find  that,  previous  to  the  late  convulsions, 

In  France  the  Land  Tax  yielded  .  .  .  £23,250,000 

Industrial  Taxes  yielded . 17,500,000 

In  Prussia  the  Land  Tax  yielded  .  .  .  3,094,000  )  r  70i  non 

Industrial  Taxes  yielded .  .3,667,000 )  *  * 

In  Austria  the  l^nd  Tax  yielded  .  .  .  7,797,000  >  .^7  non 

Industrial  Taxes  yielded .  7,700,000  j 

whilst  in  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

The  Land  Tax  yielded  in  the  year  1849  .  £1,158,245  I  3.716  038 

Real  Property  yielded  in  the  year  1847-8  .  2,557,793  I  * 

And  Industrial  Taxes  .  54,852,712  58,568,750. 


£40,850,000 
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there  was  no  set  of  books  from  w’hich  it  could  be  known  what  the  ^rosa 
llcvcnue  and  Kxpt  nditurc  of  the  kingdom  was,  and  how  they  were  applied.’ 

Well  might  the  honourable  member  say  it  was  ‘certainly 
singular  there  was  no  set  of  books’ — why,  the  fact  is  notorious 
in  the  commercial  world,  that  the  fate  which  would  inevitably 
attend  an  unfortunate  merchant  who  should  present  to  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  such  a  set  of  accounts  as  that  which  the  British 
Government  presents  yearly  to  the  country,  would  be  a  refusal 
of  his  certificate.  But  so  it  is.  That  which  would  not  be  tole¬ 
rated  in  private  transactions,  but  would  rather  be  visited  by 
condign  punishment,  in  state  affairs  is  regarded  with  an  indul¬ 
gent  eye,  or  even  openly  justified  ! 

Into  ecclesiastical  matters  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to 
enter;  and  as  to  the  management  of  our  colonies,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  giving  one  short  extract  from  the  able 
speech  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  on  ‘  Colonial  Affairs’  in  the 
session  of  1848  : — 

*  'flic  Colonial  Govcnimcut  of  this  country,’  said  the  honourable  baronet, 

*  is  an  ever-changing,  frc(piently  wcll-iutcntioncd,  but  invariably  w  eak  and 
ignorant  despotism.  Its  policy  varies  incessantly,  swayed  about  by  oppo¬ 
site  influences ;  at  one  time  directed,  perhaps,  by  the  West  Indian  body, 
the  next  instant  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  then  by  Canadian  merchants, 
or  by  a  New  Zealand  Company,  or  by  u  Missionary  Society :  it  is  ever}"- 
thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long;  Saint,  Protectionist,  Free-trader,  in 
rapid  succession  ;  one  day  it  originates  a  project,  the  next  day  abandons 
it ;  therefore,  all  its  schemes  are  abortions,  and  all  its  measures  arc 
unsuccessful ;  witness  the  economical  condition  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
frontier  relations  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  immoral  state  of  Van 
Diemen’s  I^nd,  and  the  pseudo-systcmatic  colonization  and  revoked  con¬ 
stitution  of  New  Zealand. 

‘  Such  a  government  might  suit  serfs  and  other  barbarians ;  but  to  men 
of  our  race,  intelligent  and  energetic  Englishmen,  accustomed  to  freedom 
and  to  local  self-government,  it  is  one  of  the  most  hateful  and  odious 
governments  that  can  well  be  imagined.’ 

So  much  for  the  ‘  conduct’  of  our  national  affairs,  as  regards 
the  general  incidence  of  taxation.  The  limits  of  this  paper 
preclude  us  from  entering  at  greater  length  upon  this  subject. 
Suffice  it  for  our  purjiose  to  affirm,  that,  whether  as  regards 
unnecessary  or  unequal  taxation — the  mismanagement  of  sevc- 
ral  departments  of  the  state — the  crying  abuses  of  the  colonial, 
ecclesiastical,  and  legal  establishments — the  ‘  eonduct’  of  our 
national  affairs  is  such,  as  to  form  a  system  directly  antago- 
nistic  to  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  people. 

-  be  conceded  that  the  present  conduct  of  the  affairs 

o  t  IS  great  and  powerful  empire  is  incompatible  with  the  com- 
inercia  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  the  social  welfare  of  the 
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people ;  if  it  be  true  that  the  system  of  taxation  is  wrong  in 
principle  and  oppressive  in  operation  ;  that  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  government  require  to  be  remodelled ;  and  that  laws 
exist  which  arc  inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  ;  the  question  arises — how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  in  a  country  famed  for  the  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants, 
tliese  things  are  so  ?  The  re})ly  is  as  simple  as  it  is  incontro¬ 
vertible.  The  reason  why  these  things  are  so,  is  because  the 
goveninient  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of,  and  distributed 
amongst,  the  aristocratic  ininority  of  the  population,  pretty 
nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  the  middle  and  operative  classes. 
The  former  conceive,  most  erroneously,  that  their  interests  arc 
not  in  common  with  the  interests  of  the  latter.  Their  feelings, 
their  habits,  their  pursuits,  arc  all  widely  dissimilar,  it  is  true. 
Hence,  the  error  into  which  the  former  have  fallen.  Hence,  the 
difficulty  to  persuade  them  that  they  are  far  more  dependent  on 
the  people  tlian  the  converse.  Hut  so  it  is;  and  so  long  as  the 
wants  and  the  grievances  of  a  people  are  referred  for  considera¬ 
tion  to  a  body,  the  constituent  members  of  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  strangers  to  the  feelings  and  requirements  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  called  on  to  legislate,  so  long  will  national 
grievances  remain  unredressed,  and  national  wants  unsupplied, 
until,  indeed,  trumpet-tongued  rebellion,  or  something  border¬ 
ing  close  upon  it,  shall  extort,  by  fear  and  menace,  that  which 
was  denied  when  sought  for  by  peaceful  and  constitutional 
means.  Thus  it  has  ever  been  ;  the  ])age  of  history  tells  us  so; 
our  own  memory  tells  us  so,  tliough  carried  no  farther  back 
than  1H4(),  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  chain j)ion  of  the  landed 
interest — he  who  but  a  few’  months  jireviously  had  contended 
with  all  the  eloquence  and  power  for  w  hich  he  was  so  remark¬ 
able,  against  any  relaxation  in  the  then  existing  tax  upon 
foreign  corn — gave  way  to  the  ])oj)ular  demand,  and  was  fore¬ 
most  in  procuring  that  inestimable  boon  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  obstinately  resisted. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  evils  of  w  hich  the  ])eople  eom])lain 
arc  referable  to  the  constitution  of  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try — to  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  ;  that,  in  fact,  class  inte¬ 
rests  are  paramount,  and  arc  protected  and  regarded  to  the 
detriment  of  the  masses.  Is  this  so  ?  It  is  fit  so  broad  an 
assertion  be  supported  by  reference  to  facts.  To  the  proof. 
The  theory  of  the  constitution  includes  a  threefold  ])owcr — 
monarch — peers — commons — each,  in  some  respects,  indepen¬ 
dent  of,  and  all  in  certain  respects  dependent  upon,  the  other. 
In  a  word,  taken  as  a  theory^  it  is  a  beautiful  system  ;  carried 
out  into  practice  fairly,  fully,  and  impartially,  we  can  conceive 
no  scheme  so  well  calculated  for  the  government  of  an  indepen- 
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ilciit  ami  iutelligeut  people.  e  need  not  stop  here  to  inquire 
into  the  powers  and  prcrogaiives  of  the  crown,  nor  into  the 
]K)wers  and  ]>rivileges  of  the  House  oi  Peers;  but  it  is  important 
that  we  inquire  what,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  is  in¬ 
tended  by  tlie  House  of  Coininons,  and  what,  in  a  ])ractical 
sense,  that  body  really  is.  The  House  of  Coininons,  according 
to  tlie  terms  in  which  it  is  recognised  by  constitutional  text 
writers,  is  an  assemblage  of  persons  chosen  by  the  pcojile  to 
represent  them  in  parliament.  Therefore  it  is  styled  tlie 
‘  Commons’  House.*  Tluit,  from  a  very  early  period,  it  was 
intended  that  every  man  in  England  should  be  represented  in 
the  great  council  of  state,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  refer  to 
the  statute  Edward  L,  cap.  ‘2o,  to  which  Lord  John  Russell  thus 
refers  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  support  of  the  Reform  Rill  of 
183*2:  ‘  Again,’  said  he,  ‘  looking  at  the  question  as  a  question 
of  rights  the  ancient  statute  25th  Edw’ard  I.,  contains  the  germ 
and  vital  ])riueiple  of  our  constitution :  it  thus  declares,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  king :  ‘  Moreover,  we  have  granted,  for  us  and  our 
lieirs,  to  all  the  commonalty  of  the  land,  that,  for  no  business  from 
henceforth,  we  shall  take  such  manner  of  aids,  tasks,  nor  prises 
(tajrrs),  but  by  the  common  assent  of  the  realm,  &c.’  Thus  it  is 
obvious,  that,  so  far  back  as  the  thirteentli  century,  the  people, 
without  regard  to  property  or  position  in  the  state,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  management  of  fiscal  afiairs. 
Of  course  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  exercise  of 
this  right  was  through  the  medium  of  delegates  or  representa¬ 
tives.  How  far  the  oligarchical  power  of  that  day,  and  subse¬ 
quent  ages,  succeeded  in  limiting  the  exercise  of  that  right,  and 
to  what  extent  tlie  spirit  of  the  constitution  was  acted  on,  are 
inquiries  upon  which,  though  replete  with  interest,  our  present 
limits  preclude  us  from  entering. 

Having,  then,  shown  that,  framed  according  to  the  ancient 
constitution,  the  Commons’  house  of  Parliament  should  be  com- 
]iosed  of  men  rejiresenting  the  jicoplc  at  large,  we  now  proceed 
to  inquire  how  far  the  reality  of  the  present  day  conforms  to  the 
promise  of  Edward  1.  ? — what  proportion  of  people  is  repre- 
^iiU'd — what  not? — what  proportion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  composed  of  persons  springing  from  the  people,  and  uncon¬ 
nected  by  relationship  with  the  peerage,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  who  are  so  related  either  by  blood  or  marriage  ? — and, 
Mually,bow  far  the  present  system  of  representation,  as  regards 
the  property^  of  the  kingdom,  is  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
cquit)  r  Ihese  and  other  inseparable,  though  not  uninterest- 
lug,  iDcjuiries  will,  therefore,  form  the  subject  of  our  immediate 
order  to  substantiate  our  position,  that  tlie  evils 
u  this  country  are  referable  to  the  construction  of  the  legisla* 
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tive  body.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  establishmoiit  of  this 
proposition  ^^ill  contemponuieoiisly  dispose  of  the  illusion 
idready  adverted  to — ‘  that  the  }>resent  distribution  of  political 
power  is  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  coininunity  at  large.’ 

We  have  already  estimated  the  ])opulatioir  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  year  184(>-7,  at  30,000,000.  The  male  adults 
may  be  stated  at  7,000,000.  The  number  of  male  adults  en¬ 
titled  to  vote  at  elections  for  members  of  the  People  s  House 
docs  not  exceed  1,100,000  !  Thus,  out  of  seven  millions  of 
men,  scarcely  more  than  one  million  have  any  voice  in  the 
election  of  those  who  legislate  for,  and  impose  taxes  upon,  a 
])opulation  of  thirty  millions  of  ])eople  1  I'hese  are  facts  which 
there  is  no  gainsaying.  This  is  injustice  only  equalled  by 
absurdity.  But,  taking  the  electors  us  they  are  at  present,  is 
there  anything  aj)proaching  an  ecpial  distribution  of  political 
power  amongst  them?  Let  Mr.  Mackay*  answer: — 

‘  If,’  says  he,  ‘  tlic  represeututive  power  were  to  be  strictly  aj)portioned 
amongst  the  constituent  body,  the  result  in  the  United  Kingdom  would 
he  as  follows  : — Taking  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  round 
numbers,  as  by  the  census  of  184-1,  at  27,000,000,  the  038  meml>er3 
constituting  the  House  of  Commons  would  give  one  member  for  about 
every  41,000  persons.  So  far,  however,  from  this  being  the  rule,  the 
wlmle  system  abounds  with  the  grossest  and  most  ridiculous  inequalities, 
from  the  case  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  to  that  of  Bridgenorth,  the  former 
having  a  population  of  335,000  over  and  above  the  number  necessary, 
were  the  rule  observed,  to  entitle  it  to  its  two  members ;  and  the  latter  a 
|>opulation  less  by  about  80,000  than  that  which  it  should  have,  to  entitle 
it  to  the  two  seats  which  are  now  at  its  disposal.  If  population  should  be 
considered  at  all  in  framing  the  representative  system,  what  shadow  of  an 
a|K)logy  can  be  offered  for  so  extraordinary  an  apportionment  ns  this, 
which  makes  a  petty  village  in  Shropshire  equal,  within  the  walls  of  par¬ 
liament,  to  the  great  human  hive  which  swarms  to  the  north  and  cast  of 
the  Tower  ? 

‘  Betw  een  the  three  kingdoms  the  follow  ing  is  the  aggregate  distribution 
of  the  representative  body  : — 


» 

PopulaUuD. 

Mombcni. 

One  Member  to  every 

Englaml  and  Wales... 

10,000,000 

500 

32,000  {>crsons. 

Scotland . 

2,500,000 

53 

•18,000  „ 

Ireland  . 

[  8,500,000 

1  _ _ 

105 

81,000  „ 

•  Thus,  in  England,  the  average  number  of  people  retuniing  a  member 
is  &(>()()  below  that  which  it  should  Ikj,  taking  41,000  as  the  number  en¬ 
titled  to  a  member,  if  the  Tcpreseutation  were  equally  distributed.  In 
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Scotlaiul  it  is  7000,  and  in  Ireland  no  less  than  40,000  above  the  pro¬ 
per  average.* 

Glaring  as  are  the  anomalies,  and  gross  as  is  the  injustice 
which  marks  tlie  representative  system,  when  viewed  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  population,  yet  when  looked  at  in  connexion  with  pro- 
perty^  the  anomalies  and  the  injustice  are  in  some  respects 
more  palpable.  Referring  again  to  Mr.  Mackay’s  valuable 
pamphlet,  we  find  him  thus  treating  this  branch  of  the  inquiry: 

‘  Tlic  total  annual  value  of  the  property  assessed  in  England,  in  1811, 
to  the  poor-rates,  was  £50,600,000. 

*  Half  of  the  property  so  rated  is  concentrated  in  the  nine  counties  of 
Kent,  Lancaster,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Surrey,  Warwick, 
and  York,  the  ass<*sscd  value  of  these  being  £29,826,000. 

*  Including  county  and  borough  members,  these  counties  have,  in  all, 
161  representatives  in  Varliament. 

‘  The  other  half  of  the  assessed  property  is  distributed  amongst  the 
remaining  thirtv-one  counties,  whieli  return  in  all  310  members.  The 
amount  then  stands  thus  between  them.  The  nine  counties  having  50 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  property,  have  34  per  cent,  of  the  whole  English 
representation;  the  thirty-one  counties,  with  the  other  half  of  the  property, 
having  the  remaining  66  per  cent,  of  the  representation. 

*  Thus,  the  representation  of  one-half  of  the  w  hole  rateable  property  of 

England,  if  pitted  against  the  other,  w'ould  be  overborne  by  a  majority  of 
no  less  than  149  votes . On  all  questions  of  taxation,  there¬ 

fore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  property  of  the  country  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  minority.* 

Perhaps  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  the  system  cannot  be 
better  exemplified  than  by  the  respective  cases  of  Liverpool 
and  the  town  of  lloniton.  Each  town  sends  an  equal  number 
of  incnibers  to  Parliament — viz.,  two.  Thus  each  town  has  an 
equal  voice  and  an  equal  power  in  the  legislature.  Rut  how  do 
these  places  stand  relatively  in  respect  of  property  ?  Thus : 
the  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property  of  I^iverpool  is  little 
short  of  X*  1 ,000,000 :  that  of  lloniton  about  X‘ 10,000  !  !  ! — The 
population  of  lloniton  is  about  4000;  that  of  Liverpool  about 
300,000  1  A  strict  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Mackav,  founded 
upon  the  rateable  property  of  the  kingdom,  in  connexion  with  the 
representation,  evolves  the  startling  result,  that  forty’-two  pocket 
boroughs,  or  boroughs  in  which  aristocratic  infiuence  is  para¬ 
mount,  and  in  which  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  rateable  pro¬ 
perty  is  under  a  million  sterling — neutralize  in  parliament  the 
votes  of  all  the  great  industrial  towns  of  the  three  kingdoms : — 
the  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property  of  the  latter  (exclusive 
o  inacmnerv)  being  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds  ! 
have  alreadv  suted  the  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  X85,000,000.  Three  hundred  and  thirty 
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members  (a  majority  of  the  house)  are  returned  by  boroughs 
and  towns,  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  property  of  which 
is  about  £0,200,000.  The  latter  sum  deducted  from  the  former 
leaves  £78,800,000,  which  is  the  amount,  in  annual  value,  of 
property  represented  by  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
members  who  compose  the  minority  of  the  house  !  ‘  The  mat¬ 

ter,’  says  Mr.  Mackay,  ‘  stands  thus  : — Annual  value  of  the  rate¬ 
able  property  represented  by  three  hundred  and  thirty  mem¬ 
bers,  £0,200,000.  Annual  value  of  that  represented  by  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  members,  £*78,800,000.  From  this 
it  appears,  that  on  all  questions  of  taxation,  as  w  ell  as  on  others, 
about  one-fuurteenth  of  the  whole  rateable  property  of  the  country 
can  control  the  remaining  thirteen-fourteenths,'* 

In  proof  of  the  defective  and  unjust  state  of  our  representa¬ 
tive  system — whether  considered  with  reference  to  ])opulation 
or  property — we  think  we  have  now’  adduced  facts  enough,  and 
to  spare. 

Indisposed  as  we  are  at  all  times  to  leave  the  discussion  of 
principles  for  the  consideration  of  men,  yet  we  cannot  here  re¬ 
frain  from  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  lower  House  of  the  legislature  is  composed  of  those  who 
are  so  connected  w  ith  the  peerage,  or  otherwise  so  deejdy  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  protection  of  ‘  class  interests,’  as  to  disqualify  them 
in  a  great  degree  as  legislators  for  a  country,  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  wliich  they  consider,  or  affect  to  consider,  incom¬ 
patible  with  their  own.  Of  the  ()50  members  constituting  tho 
lower  House,  savs  Mr.  Mackay, — 

‘  No  less  Ilian  267  arc  connected  with  the  aristocracy  cither  hy  birth  or  , 
marriage.  Of  these,  upwards  of  70  are  lords  in  name.  About  70  arc 
heirs  to  peerages.  The  latter  are  sent  to  the  House  of  C’oniinons,  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  other  House,  where  it  will  ultimately  bo 
their  business  to  do — nothing.  The  267  comprise  only  the  relatives  of 
the  aristocracy.  If  to  these  we  add  their  nominees — if  they  have  not  the 
absolute  majority  in  parliament,  they  are  not  far  from  it.  Hut  these  do 
not  alone  constitute  the  territorial  party.  We  have  the  squires  and  their 
nominees  to  add  to  the  number,  giving  to  that  party  a  ])rcpondcrant  majo¬ 
rity.  Is  it  not  a  delusion,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes,  to  fancy 
that  it  is  they  who  arc  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons?’ 

AVilh  these  indisputable  facts,  can  any  one  doubt  that  to  the 
defective  state  of  our  representativx*  system,  all  the  evils  and  the 
grievances  of  which  we  complain  arc  clearly  referable  ?  Is 
not,  then,  our  pro])osition  amply  proved  ?  Are  wc  not  justified 
in  re-echoing  the  words  of  the  late  Robert  Hall — ‘The  indo- 
pendcnce  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  column  on  which  tho 
whole  fabric  of  our  liberty  rests.’  How,  then,  Ciin  independence 
exist  in  a  body  constituted  as  is  the  present  House  of  Cum-. 
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iDons  ?  It  IS  clcArlv  irnpossiblc.  Tli6  men  wbo  elect  n,re  for 
the  most  part  inHuenoed  by  those  who  are  elected.  Population 
is  disregarded  as  the  basis  of  the  elective  system.  Property  is 
equally  so,  at  least  in  the  industrial  districts.  Thus  the  landed 
interests  and  those  who  possess  local  or  family  influence, 
wield  the  destinies  of  the  nation  by  returning  their  own  rela¬ 
tives,  or  nominees,  who  are  pledged  to  support  certain  ‘  vested 
interests,*  inconsistent  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy, 
and  inimical  to  the  interests  of  a  commercial  people. 

I'he  feeling  which  ]>ervaded  the  public  mind  in  the  days 
when  William  Pitt  moved,  and  Charles  James  Fox  seconded, 
a  motion  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform — and  later, 
when  Karl  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell  enlisted  themselves 
in  tlie  same  cause —still  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  unenfran¬ 
chised  of  this  country.  True  it  is,  that  the  noblemen  just 
named  succeeded  in  effecting  a  move  in  the  right  direction  in 
1H:P2  ;  but  twenty  years’  exj)eriencc  has  led  the  thinking  ]>ortion 
of  the  community  to  ex]jress  an  opinion  that,  while  the  bill  of 
1832  is  an  instalment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  unenfranchised 
portion  of  the  community,  it  is  decidedly  deficient  as  a  measure 
for  securing  either  ])urity  of  election,  or  a  fair  representation  of 
the  people.  ‘  Representation,*  said  Robert  Hall,  ‘  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  coin])lete  when  it  collects  to  a  sufficient  extent,  and 
transmits  with  perfect  fidelity,  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people. 
Rut  this  it  may  fail  of  accomplishing  through  various  causes: 
if  its  electors  arc  but  a  handful  of  people,  and  of  a  ])eculiar 
order  and  description ;  if  its  duration  is  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  a  corporation  ;  if  its  integrity  be  corrupted 
by  treasury  influence,  <u*  warped  by  the  ])rospect  of  ])laces  and 
pensions,  it  may,  by  these  means,  not  only  fail  of  the  end  of  its 
appointment,  but  fall  into  such  an  entire  dependence  on  the 
executive  branch,  as  to  become  a  most  dangerous  instrument  of 
arbitrary  power.’  It  is  vain  to  endeavour  to  conceal  the  fact, 
that,  to  the  present  system,  the  greater  part  of  the  above  is  strictly 
applicable.  Our  electors  arc  too  few,  and,  in  many  ])laccs,  of 
‘  a  j)eeuliar  order  and  description.’  In  small  eonstituencics 
they  are  not  free  agents ;  and  the  right  which  they’  derive  from 
the  constitution,  they  are  denied  the  ]>vivilege  of  using  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  ])rotect  themselves  from  coercion  and 
persecution.  Of  the  Parliament  itself  we  may  safely  sav,  ‘its 
possible  duration  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  imbibe  the  s])irit 
of  A  coiporation ;’  and  thus  its  integrity  is  too  often  exposed  to 
corrupting  iulluences,  and  the  temj)tations  of  place  and  ])rofit, 
iich  A  \cnal  government  never  scru]>les  to  proffer  to  those 
w  lo  are  ready  to  barter  the  interests  of  their  country  for  the 
puqmses  of  personal  uggrandi7.cment.  That,  however,  the 
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Commons’  House  of  Parliament  will  ever  ‘become  a  most 
dang^erous  instrument  of  arbitrary  power,’  we  confess  wo  have 
no  fear — we  believe  very  firmly,  with  Blaekstone,  ‘  that  there 
exists  in  this  country  too  lar^e  a  fund  of  sound  sense  to  be 
lonp  deceived  by  the  arts  either  of  false  reasoning  or  false 
patriotism.’ 

In  whatever  point  of  view — whetlier  as  regards  the  electors  or 
the  elected — this  matter  be  view’ed,  we  apprehend  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  inevitable — the  theory  of  the  system  is  unsound,  and  the 
practice  incompatible  witli  the  independent  and  unfettered 
exercise  of  political  privileges.  The  seat  and  nature  of  the 
malady  being  now  ascertained — the  political  physicians  of 
almost  every  school  agreeing  upon  this  ])oint,  though  differing 
as  to  the  remedy — it  now  devolves  u])on  us  to  glance  at  the 
various  prescriptions  which  are  at  this  moment  lying  on  the 
public  table,  and  endeavour  to  make  a  selection  of  such  as 
appear  best  suited  to  the  exigences  of  the  case. 

To  enter  u])on  a  history  of  the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  beside  the  object  of  this 
article.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  with  the  British  constitution  is 
strongly  identified  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  That  the 
original  theory  of  a  second  Chamber,  or  House  of  Commons, 
involved  re])resentation,  is  manifest  from  the  early  history  of 
that  assembly.  That  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  has  been 
recognised  and  res|>ected  by  the  Crown,  from  a  very  early 
j)eriod,  will  not  admit  of  doubt,  when  we  refer  to  the  terms  of 
Matjnn  Chnrta  in  the  follow  ing  clause : — ‘  No  seutage  shall  be 
im])osed  on  the  ])cople,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  commune 
consilium  of  the  realm.’  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  John’s 
successor,  Henry  IH. ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  w^as 
enacted  the  statute  de  Tallngio  non  conccdcndoy  to  which  w’C  have 
already  referred.  While  these  instruments  remain  on  record, 
It  will  be  vain  for  the  supporters  of  oligarchical  government  to 
attempt  to  argue  away  the  inalienable  birthright  of  the  ])eople 
of  this  country  to  that  share  in  its  representative  government 
which  was  guaranteed  them  upwards  of  five  centuries  ago. 
AN  e  assume,  then,  that  the  British  constitution  requires  that 
one  branch  of  the  government  shall  l>e  of  a  representative 
nature — that  the  members  of  that  branch  shall  be  the  chosen  of 
the  ])eoplc  at  large — delegated  to  act  for  them  in  the  legislative 
assembly.  The  problem  for  solution  is,  how  can  that  end  bo 
attained  with  convenience  and  with  certainty  ?  If  it  be  con¬ 
sistent  w’ith  the  spirit  of,  and  indeed  demanded  by,  the  consti¬ 
tution,  that  tlie  will  of  the  ])eople  be  expressed  in  ParliameNt, 
the  question  is — How  can  we  best  secure  the  expression  of  that 
will }  Clearly  in  but  one  way — by  granting  to  every  person 
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qualified  to  vote,  tbc  power  to  exercise  liis  right  freely  in  favour 
of  tho  candidate  whom  he  may  consider  best  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  representative.  On  the  very  threshold  of  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  this  subject,  we  find  a  difficulty  staring  us  in  the 
face.  It  is  this.  Who  shall  be  considered  ‘  qualified’  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  elective  franchise  ?  This  is  the  rock  on  which  so  many 
theories  are  shipwrecked,— this  is,  indeed,  the  ‘stumbling-block* 
of  parliamentary  reform.  But  why  ?  We  think,  because  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  is  too  much  lost  sight  of,  while  tlic 
imaginary  interests  and  prejudices  of  the  upper  classes  are 
kept  too  closely  in  view'.  If  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
intends  that  the  people  at  large  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  for  the  popular  chamber,  then  our  inquiry 
ought  rather  to  be,  who  shall  be  excluded  from  the  franchise, 
than,  as  at  present,  w’ho  shall  be  admitted.  Let  us  look  at  the 
matter  as  a  question  of  right  and  wrong.  Are  contributors 
to  the  sup])ort  of  the  government  of  a  country  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  its  affairs  ?  We  apprehend  there 
can  be  but  one  answer,  accompanied,  for  obvious  reasons,  by 
certain  disqualifications  ;  they  are  these :  that  of  the  jieople,  it 
is  not  expedient  that  children,  females,  insane  persons,  paupers, 
felons,  or  persons  who  have  no  continuous  fixed  place  of  abode, 
should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  national  management. 
These  are  the  persons  whom  we  w’ould  exclude.  We  would 
make  exclusion  the  exceptioriy  not  the  rule.  There  are,  at  this 
iiionicnt,  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  of  whom  it  may  be  safely  said, 
tliey  arc,  in  an  educational  point  of  view',  far  better  qualified 
for  the  exercise  of  the  })rivilege  than  many  of  those  who  arc 
now  enfranchised  by  virtue  of  their  X‘l()  qualification,  and 
being  scot  and  lot  payers,  potwallopers,  &c. 

Into  a  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  various  political 
theorists  of  the  day,  including  ‘  conqdete  suflVagists,’  ‘  household 
suffragists,*  ‘  educational  test  men,’  &c.,  we  have  no  w  ish  to 
cuter;  neither,  indeed,  can  we  perceive  that  any  good  would 
result  from  our  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  the  broad  prineijile  of 
the  constitution  which  we  have  here  reiterated  includes  every 
class.  As  we  said  before,  our  aim  should  bo  to  define  the 
disqualifications — tho  constitutional  qualification  being  so  com¬ 
prehensive  as  to  include,  in  strictness,  all  who  come  under  the 
denomination  of  ‘  die  people.’  We  are  aware  that  alarmists— 
those  who  have  an  object  in  view — are  over  on  the  alert  to  meet 
this  constitutional  doctrine  with  a  cry  of  ‘  chartism,'  or  ‘  agra- 
rianisin.*  riicy  pro])hccy  the  introduction  of  an  uncontrollable 
and  mischievous  element  in  the  lepresentative  system,  in  tbc 
persons  of  the  humbler  classes.  These  arc  mere  phantasms, 
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wliich  a  inoment's  reflection  upon  fact5»®\vill  serve  to  dispel. 
Without  referring;  back  to  our  statistical  table  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  will  assume  the  })opulation  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1850  to  have  been  (and  we  are  not  far  from  the  mark) 
17,000,000.  Of  these,  we  may  assume  that  4,250,000  were 
adult  males.  When  from  this  number  are  excluded  paupers, 
felons,  persons  who  have  no  place  of  abode  continuously  for 
twelve  months,  insane  persons,  and  those  who  would  neglect 
to  claim  to  be  rated,  the  number  remaining  eligible  for  enrol¬ 
ment  as  electors  would  not,  according  to  the  most  extravagant 
calculation,  exceed  2,000,000.  Taking  this  calculation,  together 
with  the  ascertained  fact,  that  in  1850  there  were  upwards 
of  800,000  registered  electors  in  England  and  Wales,  we 
arrive  at  this  conclusion : — the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
every  adult  man  who  had  occupied  a  house,  or  portion  of  a 
house,  for  twelve  months,  and  had  claimed  to  be  rated  to  the 
poor,  and  who  was  not  specially  disqualified,  would  have  the 
efl’ect  of  doubling  the  present  number  of  electors.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  no  one  would  be  excluded,  as  might  be 
the  case  in  the  event  of  the  adoj)tion,  universally,  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  test.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  few  would  be  included 
whose  exercise  of  the  right  should  be  regretted ;  for  w'e  cannot 
believe  him  to  be  unworthy  of  the  franchise  who  is  the  constant 
occujner  of  a  fixed  residence,  though  a  portion  only  of  a  house, 
who  thereby  gives  proof  that  he  is  not  a  wanderer  or  a 
vagabond,  and  who  takes  the  trouble  to  claim  to  be  rated 
to  the  poor.  This  scheme,  wdiich  is  that  contended  for 
by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  reformers  of  this  country,  falls 
very  far  short  of  that  which  is  understood  as  ‘  universal 
suffrage.*  It  is  certainly  larger  than  mere  household  suffrage; 
but  then  it  has  this  advantage,  thousands  who  w^ould  be 
excluded  under  a  system  of  household  suffrage  would  be 
included  wdthin  this  scheme — thousands  of  persons  eminently 
qualified  by  education  to  exercise  the  franchise  w’ith  credit  to 
themselves  and  advantage  to  their  country.  It  w'ould  likewise 
possess  the  further  advantage  of  being  a  well-defined,  unam¬ 
biguous,  and  uniform  qualification,  thereby  superseding  the 
present  complex  and  anomalous  system.  Mr.  George  Wilson, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  there 
were  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-six  different  qualifications  by 
which  a  county  vote  may  be  acquired. 

Leaving,  then,  the  consideration  of  the  system  of  representa¬ 
tion  as  regards  population,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  now  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  electoral 
power.  That  this  is  a  hideous  system  of  incongruities,  inde¬ 
fensible  on  any  ground,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has 
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paid  the  Blightest  atti'iition  to  the  subject,  or  even  read  the 
preceding  pages.  hat,  tlien,  is  the  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
this  enormous  evil,  which  renders  paltry  to>vns,  scarcely  indi¬ 
cated  on  a  geographical  map,  etpial  in  political  importance  with 
the  largest  towns  in  the  kingdom!  In  a  word,  >ve  answer — the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  electoral  districts.  e  do  not  sav, 
just  precisely  as  hitherto  planned,  or  mapped  out,  by  any  par- 
ticularjndividual ;  but  to  such  an  extent,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
as  shall  neutralize  corrupt  influences  in  small  places,  and  cause 
an  admixture  of  persons  of  different  interests.  We  advocate 
the  adoption  of  this  scheme  on  other  grounds.  We  think  that 
with  this  system,  coupled  with  a  liberal  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise,  and  taking  population  as  the  basis  of  the  a])portionnicnt 
of  members  to  constituents,  the  whole  rejiresentative  system 
would  assume  a  higher,  a  purer,  and  a  better  character. 

In  the  measure  of  reform  promised  the  country,  the  public 
feel  more  than  ordinary  anxiety  regarding  one  particular 
topic — we  confess  we  participate  in  that  anxiety.  'We, 
too,  are  curious  to  Icam  what  Lord  John  Russell  will  do  as 
regards  an  important  element  in  the  machinery  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  system — the  Ballot.  Upwards  of  140  years  ago,  the 
House  of  Commons  declared  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
secret  voting.  More  than  one  afiirmation  of  the  principle 
has  been  pronounced  by  that  body  w’ithin  recent  years.  Re¬ 
formers  look  to  it  as  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  suffrage.  We  confess  an  inclination  to  that  opinion. 
We  think  the  greatest  boon  which  can  be  conferred  on  an 
elector,  is  to  protect  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  right,  from  the 
coercion  and  the  persecution  of  those  whose  interest  it  may  be 
to  secure  his  vote.  It  is  due  to  the  dependent  elector  that  he 
be  protected,  otherwise  his  vote  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless¬ 
ing.  It  is  equally  due  to  the  honourable-minded  candidate, 
who  will  not  bribe,  otherwise  he  fights  the  battle  of  an  election 
at  fearful  odds  against  one  who  has  no  principle,  and  plenty  of 
money.  Objections  to  the  ballot,  we  are  well  awmre,  are  very 
numerous;  and,  amongst  others,  we  have  heard  it  soberly 
urged  that  the  ballot  would  facilitate  bribery!  The  idea  is 
simply  preposterous.  The  revelations  of  election  agents,  trom 
time  to  time,  show  that  there  is  difliculty  enough,  under  the  pre- 
wnt  system,  to  secure  an  election,  even  by  bribery.  The  briber 
is  often  deceived  in  his  man,  and  not  unfrequently  loses  both 
his  money  and  his  vote.  But  with  the  ballot,  no  man  would  be 
sufficiently  insane  to  pay  money  for  that  which  he  w  ould  then 
have  no  possible  means  of  securing.  There  is  some  chance  of 
secnrity.now:  there  would  then  be  none.  Further  than  this, 
solicitation  and  intimidation  would  be  useless  weapons— the 
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small  tradesman  would  be  freed  from  importunity  ]uior  to  an 
election,  and  be  in  no  dread  of  consequences  iilterwards.  In 
short,  we  look  upon  the  ballot,  to  use  Mr.  Ci  rote’s  language, 
as  a  means  to  ‘  emancipate  lionest  voters — to  rescue  political 
morality  from  tlie  snares  which  now  beset  it,  and  from  the 
storms  which  now  lay  it  prostrate.’ 

This  article  has  already  exceeded  its  anticipated  limits. 
Many  points  of  interest  and  importance  have  been  but  glanced 
at — on  the  subject  of  electoral  districts,  and  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  on  the  basis  of  population,  in  preference 
to  property,  we  had  intended  to  treat  much  more  fully ;  while 
upon  the  subject  of  the  duration  of  parliament  we  have  not  yet 
touched.  Tlie  fact  is,  the  whole  question  grows  upon  us.  Its 
magnitude  is  so  great,  and  the  interests  involved  are  so  many 
and  so  serious,  that  when  on  one  topic  it  is  diflicult  to  leave  it  for 
another.  As  to  the  duration  of  parliament,  little  need  be  said. 
The  septennial  system  is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  The 
earliest  parliaments  were,  beyond  doubt,  of  mere  sessional 
duration.  They  were  summoned  ‘  once  in  the  year,  and  twice 
if  need  be,’  5  Edw.  11.  c.  29.  In  the  reign  of  William  Ill.,  an 
act  was  passed  limiting  their  duration  to  three  years,  which 
continued  the  law  of  the  land  until  17 lb,  when  the  present 
septennial  act  was  substituted,  after  its  opposition  in  both 
houses,  as  a  measure  ‘  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.’ 

The  old  adage,  ‘  short  accounts  make  long  friends,’  was  never 
more  appropriate  than  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Wc  are 
averse  to  political  turmoil  whenever  it  can  be  avoided,  while,  at 
die  same  time,  we  highly  a])])rovc  of  a  frequent  adjustment  of 
accounts  between  representative  and  constituent.  ‘  It  is  intole¬ 
rable,’  wrote  Robert  Hall,  ‘  that  in  so  large  a  space  of  a  man’s 
life  as  seven  years,  he  should  never  be  able  to  correct  the  error 
he  may  have  committed  in  the  choice  of  a  representative;  but 
be  compelled  to  see  him  every  year  dipping  deeper  into  cor¬ 
ruption,  a  helpless  spectator  of  the  contempt  of  his  interests, 
and  the  ruin  of  liis  country.  During  the  present  period  of 
parliaments,  a  nation  may  sustain  the  greatest  possible  changes; 
may  descend,  by  a  succession  of  ill  counsels,  from  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  its  fortunes  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression;  its 
treasure  exhausted,  its  credit  sunk,  and  its  weight  almost 
completely  annihilated  in  the  scale  of  empire.’ 

Here,  then,  we  must  take  leave  of  a  subject  which,  at  the 
present  period,  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every  reformer. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  indicate  any  particular  ])lan  of  reform  as 
faultless  or  jierfect.  The  question  is  supposed  to  be  beset  with 
difficulties.  To  us,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  insur- 
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mountable.  If  the  two  general  principles  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  shadow’  forth— first,  an  extension  ot  the  siifTrage 
upon  the  constitutional  basis;  and,  secondly,  the  protection  of 
the  independence  of  the  voter — be  kept  steadily  in  view’,  and 
acted  upon  in  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  spirit,  then  we  shall 
have  no  cause  to  fear  the  result  of  the  approaching  struggle. 

A  measure  of  reform  on  these  principles  would  give  the 
humbler  classes  all  they  can  reasonably  require.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  suffrage  would  not  be  thrust  upon  a  luan,  nolens  volcns, 
as  in  the  scheme  of  universal  suffrage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
qualification  required  would  be  easily  attainable ;  it  would,  in 
fact,  be  but  a  fair  test  by  which  to  ascertain  the  worthiness  of 
the  man  to  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  elector. 

Under  a  reformed  system  we  may  fairly  anticipate  a  cessation 
of  mischievous  clamour ;  of  hurtful  agitation  ;  of  unreasonable 
demands.  The  House  of  Commons  would  be  then  de  factOy  as 
well  as  de  jurcy  a  popular  assembly,  a  body  of  men  returned  as 
representatives  by  the  free,  unbought  suffrages  of  constitu¬ 
encies  composed  of  every  male  adult ;  unless  just  cause  can  be 
shown  for  his  omission  from  the  electoral  roll.  We  should  then 
liear  no  more,  as  now-a-days,  of  petitions  from  boroughs  to  be 
relieved  from  the  duty  of  returning  representatives,  as  the  only 
means  of  emancipation  from  aristocratic  coercion,  persecution, 
and  soul-degrading  corruj>tion.  Elections  would  be  orderly 
spectacles  of  the  exercise  of  the  proudest  privilege,  and  most 
responsible  duty,  of  a  citizen  ;  the  discharge  of  such  duty  being 
the  faithful  transmission  to  the  legislature  of  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  day  w’hen  these  things  shall  be,  is  at 
hand.  That  consummation  of  our  hopes  once  achieved,  soon 
W’ould  follow  such  a  necessary  revision  of  our  hscal  system,  and 
such  meliorations  in  the  various  departments  of  church  and 
state,  as  should  be  deemed  by  a  popular  parliament  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  requirements  of  tlie  country,  the  exigences  of 
the  people,  and  the  maintenance,  in  all  its  honour  and  integrity, 
of  our  constitutional  monarchy. 
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These  two  works  are  as  different  in  execution  as  in  design.  The  former 
pre-supposes  grammatical  cultivation,  familiarity  with,  at  least,  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  geography  and  migra¬ 
tions  of  the  north.  It  aims  to  give  solely  technical,  abstract,  theoretical 
information.  The  latter  expects  in  a  learner  barely  the  knowledge  of  the 
accidence  of  the  English  tongue ;  and,  proceeding  from  this,  it  seeks  to 
develop  in  him  a  practical  facility  of  using  that  tongue. 

Hr.  Latham’s  book  is,  in  fact,  a  new  edition  of  his  *  English  Ijanguage,* 
publislied  in  1841,  and  shortly  after  reviewed  by  ns.  It  would  have 
facilitated  the  task  of  revising  our  judgments,  if  he  had  given  some 
indication  of  the  changes  now  introduced.  The  whole  of  the  early  part 
has  been  re-written,  and  greatly  improved  by  omitting  a  mass  of  linguistic 
learning,  which  (however  valuable  in  itself)  was  out  of  place  in  an  English 
grammar.  Dr.  Latham  has  in  its  stead  introduced  new  matter,  of  ethno¬ 
logical  interest,  involving  some  questions  discussed  at  large  in  another 
new  work  from  his  prolific  pen — *  On  the  Germany  of  Tacitus.*  The 
‘  Syntax*  (which  had  been  very  delicient)  is  lierc  considerably  enlarged. 
So  much  learning  has  been  expended  on  the  book,  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  valued.  We  observe  a  softening  of  some  statements  to  w’hich,  in  the 
first  edition,  we  had  objected  as  errors ;  but  others  arc  not  only  re-asserted, 
hut  with  new  error  that  surprises  us.  Hr.  Latham’s  ear  is,  undoubtedly, 
defective.  He  re-nsserts  that  bt  is  au  unpronounceable  combination,  and 
that  abt  is  necessarily  sounded  cither  as  abd  or  as  apt.  Tliis  we  had 
refuted  by  the  obvious  appeal  to  the  English  obtain,  which  is  sounded  as 
it  is  spelt,  and  not  as  obdain,  nor  ns  optain.  Hr.  l^tham  disapproves  of 
Byron’s  rhyme  of  kearU  to  arU,  alleging  that  *  A  is  no  articulate  sound. 
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and  counts  as  nothing,  so  that  the  j)art3  before  the  vowel  arc  not  clilfcriMit 
(as  they  ought  to  be),  but  iilentical  V  He  strangely  supposes  that  the 
long  nreasua*  of  our  hymn  books  is  the  same  as  common  measure,  because 
(as  he  tells  us)  both*  arc  called  ‘service*  metre;  that  there  is  such  a 
‘service  metre’  as  short  metre  he  seems  also  to  be  ignorant.  He  reiterates 
his  false  or  unmeaning  statement,  that  an  Lnglisluuan  counts  the  (piautity 
of  the  syllables  of  a  word  by  the  vowels  alone ;  and  that,  to  an  English¬ 
man,  the  word  mouuuienl  lias  the  last  syllable  short.  iSuch  a  stateiueut 
plainly  shows  that  i>r.  Latham  has  no  ear  for  time,  and  docs  not  know 
what  quantity  means. 

In  fact,  the  book,  even  thus  improved,  fails  exactly  where  inferior 
minds  would  succeed.  From  over  subtlety,  from  inieroscopic  or  telescopic 
vision,  it  is  apt  to  overlook  fact  which  lies  within  ordinary  cognizance. 
The  style  is  harsh,  rigid,  and  such  as  might  be  called  pedantic  by  a  severe 
critic ;  and  the  whole  book  is  without  colour  or  liveliness.  We  indicated 
this  before  more  mildly.  After  ten  years,  we  think  it  ought  to  have  been 
improved  in  these  respects,  and  the  more  since  it  is  now  addressed  to 
younger  students.  In  conseipience,  though  it  must  be  valued  as  a  book 
of  reference,  we  fear  it  will  never  be  read  w  ith  w  illingness  by  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended. 

Mr.  Armstrong’s  little  volume  is  one  of  so  practical  a  kind  that  we 
distrust  our  own  judgment  of  its  utility.  His  experience  probably  teaches 
him  that  the  sort  of  exercises  which  he  imposes  conduces  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  composition;  and  that  his  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  useful, 
we  are  ready  to  believe  on  his  testimony.  To  us,  some  of  the  questions 
seem  to  have  too  much  the  character  of  riddles.  If  ourselves  e.xposed  to 
his  examinations,  we  fear  we  might  not  carry  oil'  much  distinction. 
‘  Write  six  sentences,  in  each  of  which  two  commas  are  required.’  ‘  Write 
three  complex  sentences,  each  containing  one  principal  and  three  secondary 
clauses.*  ‘  \V  rite  three  complex  sentences,  each  containing  two  principal 
clauses  tliat  are  equivalent.’  We  confess  that  such  problems  painfully 
remind  us  of  the  ‘  Nonstmse  Verses  ’  of  our  schooldays,  and  seem  to  tend 
to  the  vice  of  the  degenerate  Greek  and  Uoman  schools,  which  taught 
words  witliout  things,  instead  of  words  as  the  image  of  reality. 

At  the  same  time  we  arc  disposed  to  move  an  earlier  question.  lu 
teaching  adnlU,  who  have  greater  jiow'cr  of  coherent  attention,  but  less 
power  of  learning  a  new  language,  it  may  be  wise  to  make  English  the 
tolc  medium  of  grammatical  instruction.  Jlut  if  children  arc  to  be  taught 
grammar,  wc  cannot  but  think  that  the  shortest  and  most  eftectual,  as  well 
»s  the  most  serviceable  mode  of  enforcing  it,  is  by  the  indirect  method  of 
teaching  them  some  second  language ;  and,  to  us,  the  French  is  the  most 
obvious  and  useful.  Even  in  primary  schools  for  children  of  our  jioorest 
da^s  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  we  would  certainly  rather  see  the 
French  language  taught  than  any  system  of  mere  English  grammar.  The 
abstractioi^  of  grammar  are,  to  a  child,  difficult  and  irksome  ;  but  when 
^bodicil  in  a  foreign  tongue,  no  effort  of  abstraction  is  needed.  It  is»  hi 
notorio^  that  children  learn  two  languages,  if  taught  by  couversatioii, 
•pute  as  easily  as  one,  and,  at  any  rate,  no  philosophy  is  required  to  leani 
*  ™  ;  and  when  it  has  been  learned,  every  grammatical  idea 

wiU  be  found  to  have  been  acquired  unawares.  , 

in  these  remarks,  however,  wc  have  no  intention  to  decry  Mr.  Armstrong  • 
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little  book,  which  is  carefully  drawn  iij),  and,  wc  doubt  not,  will  prove  a 
useful  aid  to  the  teacher  who  intelligently,  and  on  preference,  adopts  this 
system. 


Philip  Doddridge,  his  Life  and  Lahoars :  a  Centenary  MenioriaU  By 
John  Stoughton.  London:  Jackson  and  Walford,  1851. 

This  beautiful  and  deserved  tribute  to  the  nieinoiy  of  Doddridge,  was 
presented  to  the  Congregational  Union  of  Knglaiul  and  Wales  at  the 
autumnal  meeting  held  last  October,  at  Northampton,  the  scene  of  his 
most  important  labours.  Mr.  Stoughton  has  done  full  justice  to  the 
omision  and  to  the  theme.  The  introductory  chapter  on  dissent  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  consists  of  materials  gathered  from  the  historical, 
biographical,  and  other  records  of  that  eventful  time  ;  it  is  simple,  con¬ 
densed,  and  interesting,  and  is  worthy  of  attention  from  those  among  us 
who  arc  fond  of  regarding  dissent,  in  the  present  day,  as  occupying  in  all 
respi'cts  a  higher  position  than  it  did  a  century  and  a  half  ago ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  made, — chiefly  through  the  firmness  and  activity  of  dissenters,  some¬ 
times  accused  by  their  brethren  of  going  too  far, — by  the  grand  principles 
of  religious  liberty.  The  early  days  of  Doddridge;  his  preparatory  scenes 
and  studies ;  his  public  career  as  a  minister,  a  tutor,  an  author,  and  ‘  a 
man  of  influence  ;*  his  social  retirement ;  his  spiritual  life  ;  his  last  days ; 
and  the  result  of  his  labours  : — these  are  the  topics  of  the  volume,  and 
they  arc  handled  with  much  good  taste  and  skill.  The  postscript  grace¬ 
fully  exhibits  the  connexion  between  the  academy  of  Dr.  Doddridge  at 
Northampton,  and  the  New  College,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London,  which 
was  inaugurated  in  the  same  month  in  which  this  memorial  w'as  read. 
IN  c  can  (piitc  appreciate  Mr.  Stoughton’s  feeling  when  he  says — ‘  The 
acceptance  which  the  memorial  met  with  from  the  meeting  equally 
delighted  and  surprised  the  w  ritcr ;  but  on  reviewing  the  work  for  the 
press,  he  is  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  etfect  produced  was 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  its  being  presented  in  the  place  where  Doddridge 
laboured,  from  the  pulpit  in  which  he  prciiched,  and  to  j)ersons  sitting  in 
the  veiy'  jkiws  once  occupietl  by  the  congregation  of  that  eminent  man.* 
NNc  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge  whether  any  of  those  who  heard  the 
memoriid  will  be  disappointed  in  reading  it.  But  wc  are  free  to  say  that 
wc  have  read  it  with  singular  gratification,  and  that  wc  fully  share  in  the 
writer’s  hope,  ‘  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  inspiring  in  some  cases, — of 
reviving  in  others, — that  beautiful,  earnest  and  practical  piety  of  which 
Doddridge  was  so  illustrious  an  example.*  NNe  believe  that  this  elegant 
eulogy,  belonging  to  a  class  of  compositions  which  wc  should  be  glad  to 
see  more  frecjucntly,  is  wisely  adapted  to  these  ends,  and  wc  anticipate 
for  it  a  large  circulation  and  enduring  popularity. 


hortca ;  or.  Tales  of  Niirnhery  from  the  Olden  Time,  After  a  MS,  qf 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  Translated  from  the  German,  by  August  Uagen. 
Ix)ndon:  John  Chapman. 

This  is  a  quiet,  unexciting,  but  most  attractive  volume,  which  cannot  be 
read  without  much  pleasure,  and  which  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
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social  and  artistic  life  of  Germany  at  the  beginning  ofthc  sixteenth  century. 
‘The  burgher  life  of  Nurnberg;  the  taste  and  opulence  of  her  patrician 
merchants ;  the  character  and  works  of  her  most  eminent  native  artists, 
especially  All)crt  Diircr;  the  reverence  and  passion  for  art  which  pervaded  all 
classes  of  her  citizens  ;  the  poetical  guild  of  the  master-singers,  with  Hans 
Sachs  at  their  head;  the  relations  of  the  city  with  the  empire;  and  the 
large  amount  of  mental  activity  and  retinement  which  it  discloses  in  one 
of  the  grejit  tniding  cities  of  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation— are 
here  very  skilfully  wrought  into  the  incidents  of  a  popular  narrative,  and 
set  with  vividness  Ixjfore  the  reader’s  eye.*  The  work  ])urports  to  have 
been  written  by  Jacob  Heller,  a  rich  merchant  of  Frankfurt,  and  to  con¬ 
tain,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  an  account  of  what  he  saw  at  Nurnberg, 
the  then  Florence  of  Germany.  It  is  drawn  up  in  simple  style,  is 
admirably  characteristic  of  its  alleged  author,  is  full  of  the  genuine  spirit 
of  art,  introduces  us  to  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  some  of  its  most 
eminent  professors,  and  it  has  moreover  the  charm  of  a  tale  whose  virtuous 
and  simple  earnestness  fixes  attention,  and  ministers  largely  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  reader.  Of  the  incidents  of  the  tale  we  say  nothing.  They  may  he 
learnt  from  the  book  itsidf,  and  few*  who  love  art,  and  can  be  pleased 
with  the  quaint  style  of  the  olden  time,  will  be  indisposed  to  thank  us  for 
having  directed  their  attention  to  ‘  Norica.* 


AVff  College f  London — the  Introductorg  Ijectnres  delivered  at  the  Opening 

(if  the  College,  October,  1S51.  London:  Jackson  and  Wulford, 

pp.  2  68. 

Thf.sf.  lectures  arc  prefaced  with  a  ‘notice*  of  New  College,  containing  a 
description  of  the  building,  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  institution,  and 
of  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation,  a  statement  of  the  object,  pro¬ 
fessorships,  course  of  study,  and  government.  The  lectures  are  on  The 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  D.D.,  The  Earliest 
Form  of  Christianitg,  by  the  Rev.  J.  11.  Godwin ;  The  Study  of  the  Natu¬ 
ral  History  Sciences,  by  Edwin  Lankester,  Esq.,  M.l).,  F.R.S. ;  Hie 
Study  cf  (he  Mathematics,  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Smith,  B.A. ;  The  Exe- 
gesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  Maurice  Xenner ;  The  History  of 
Classical  Learning,  by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.1). ;  and  Address  to  the 
Students,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney.  We  congratulate  the  supporters 
of  ‘  New  College*  on  the  completion  of  their  important  undertaking. 
Each  of  the  lectures  is  worthy  of  the  lecturer  and  of  the  department. 
The  volume,  which  is  beautifully  printed  and  embellished  w’ith  an  excel¬ 
lent  engraving  of  the  building,  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  intelligence 
and  public  spirit  of  the  several  bodies  united  in  this  college,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  iniellectual,  litcrar\%  and  theological  training  of  the  future 
ministry  in  the  congregational  churches.  We  have  read  it  with  profound 
admiration  of  the  learning,  abilities,  and  devotional  spirit  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  whose  productions  it  incorporates.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers 
arguments,  illustrating  a  large  portion  of  the  field  of 
libend  culture,  and  as  indicating  the  happy  progress  of  enlightened  and 
practical  views  of  the  relation  which  that  culture  boars  to  Christian  truth, 
and  Us  propagation  through  the  world.  For  ‘  New  College*  itself,  we 
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heartily  desire  that  it  may  accomplish  all  the  sacred  purjwses  to  which  it 
is  dedicated,  and  thus  take  its  place  among  the  institutions  which  will  be 
admired  and  cherished,  for  many  generations,  as  the  nurseries  of  glorious 
principles — the  brightest  ornaments  and  surest  defences  of  a  great  and 
Christian  people. 


Dr.  RobinaoH^s  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  y  condensed  for  Schools 
and  Students.  JFith  a  Parsing  Index,  containing  the  Forms  which  ocettr,. 
and  showing  their  Derivations.  London:  (icorge  Bell.  1851,  pp. 
Iv.  518. 

We  can  honestly  recommend  this  condensed  lexicon  to  students  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  The  parsing  index  is  invaluable  to  those  who 
have  not  been  prepared,  by  classical  discipline  in  grammar,  to  see,  at  a 
glance,  the  derivations  of  words,  and  tlic  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs.  The 
inflexions  of  irregular  verbs,  the  analysis  of  compound  words,  the  varied 
and  delicate  uses  of  Greek  particles  by  Hebrew  writers,  and  the  well 
selected  examples  of  interpretation,  are  given  so  clearly  and  concisely,  that 
we  know  not  any  other  book  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
We  are  not  informed  who  the  editor  is :  he  has  certainly  undeilakcn  a 
good  work,  and  done  it  admirably. 


Chaldee  Reading  Lessons ;  consisting  of  the  whole  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee, 
with  a  Grammatical  Praxis,  and  an  Intcrlineary  Translation.  London: 
Bagstcr  and  Sons,  pp.  110. 

Syriac  Reading  Lessons :  consisting  of  copious  Extracts  from  the  Peschito 
Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  and  the  Crusade  of  Richard 
from  the  Chronicles  of  Bar  llebracns.  GranmaiicaUy  Analyzed  and 
Translated,  with  the  Elements  of  Syriac  Grammar.  By  the  Author  of 
‘  The  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,*  &c.  &c.  Ix)ndon : 
Bagstcr  and  Sons,  pp.  87. 

Both  these  elegantly  printed  and  accurate  works  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
class  of  biblical  students,  whose  number  is,  we  believe,  steadily  increasing 
in  this  countiy.  They  belong  to  a  series  of  helps  to  the  reading  of  the 
more  important  ancient  languages  of  the  Last.  Though  small  and  unpre¬ 
tending,  they  are  of  great  value.  Wc  should  rejoice  to  know  that  they 
are  sought  after  and  diligently  used.  We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  for  such  contributions  to  biblical  literature. 


The  llousehold  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue, 

and  Co. 

A  BEWITCHING  book  which  wc  have  no  mind  to  criticize,  and  whose 
acqmunlancc  wc  recommend  our  readers  speedily  to  make.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  ‘  I/ady  Willoughby’s  Hlary’  and  ‘  Yc  Maiden  and 
Married  Jjfc  of  Mary  I’owell,  afterwards  Mistress  Milton,*  and  |>os8Cssc» 
no  inconsiderable  measure  of  their  pleasing  and  very  attractive  qualities. 
It  woidd  \)c  easy,  were  wc  so  disposed,  to  adduce  jiassages  in  which  tho 
author  has  unwittingly  dropped  the  mask,  and  so  betrayed  his  secret. 
As  a  whole,  how  ever,  the  character  of  the  narrative  is  well  sustained.  It 
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evldenoe<t  cfmsidcrablc  talent,  and  moves  some  of  the  deei)est  and  most 
tender  fcelinj^s  of  the  heart.  The  work  professes  to  be  a  ‘  Libellus’ 
written  by  Mai^aret  More,  better  known  by  her  uiarricd  name  of  Uo|xr. 
It  it  of  course  a  fiction,  but  its  characters  are  historical;  the  geueral  course  of 
events  is  aeeurately  detailed,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  depictetl  with 
freshness,  force,  ami  truth.  The  interior  of  More’s  household  was 
bt'autiful,  and  its  members  and  occnirrences  arc  here  sketched  with  a 
frieiidlv  and  skilful  liand.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  Chancellor’s  lile, — 
bis  fidelity  to  his  convictions,  his  trial,  his  passage  from  Westminster,  the 
agony  of  his  daughter,  his  touching  appeal  to  her,  and  her  heroic  recovery 
of  his  remains,  are  depicted  with  great  beauty  and  much  tenderness. 
We  pity  the  render  who  can  stop  short  of  the  close  of  the  volume.  Our 
own  interest  has  dirpcned  as  we  proceeded,  and  we  would  fain  have  had 
the  narrative  much  longer. 


Early  Oriental  Hintory :  com  print  tiy  the  Histories  of  Eyypt^  Assyria^ 
Persia^  Lydia ^  Phrygia^  ami  Phenicia,  Edited  by  John  Eadie,  IM), 
with  lllustnitions  from  the  most  Authentic  Sources.  l.ondon: 
’  Gridin  and  C’o 

Tuk  range  of  this  volume  is  indieat(‘d  on  the  title  page,  and  its  jwepara- 
tion  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands.  Or.  Kadie’s  reputation 
b  sutheient  giiarantc*e  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  scholarship  it 
rccpiireil,  and  we  arc  glad  to  report  that  it  is  worthy  the  confidence,  and 
will  greatly  aid  the  researches,  of  students.  ‘The  object  has  been  to 
present  ancient  and  authentic  historv'  in  an  accurate  and  popular  form. 
It  has  not  been  dtvmed  enough  to  compose  a  meagre  and  succinct 
narrative  of  the  more  familiar  and  striking  events,  but  the  geography  of 
the  various  countries  has  been  prefixed,  and  the  more  remarkable  of  their 
sc<*nes  and  cities  have  been  separately  described  in  fuller  detail.’  Or. 
Eadie  has  maile  considerable  additions  to  the  articles  reprinted  from  the 
‘  lhicyclo|)a‘dia  Metropolitana,’  and  wc  cannot  render  a  better  service  to 
the  students  of  history  than  to  recommend  them  to  make  immediate  anil 
thorough  acnuaintanee  with  the  treasures  he  has  collected.  Within 
narrow*  limits,  and  at  small  cost,  they  may  obtain  the  results  of  extensive 
reading  mid  sound  scholarship,  for  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to 
search  through  many  volumes. 


The  Percerter  in  High  Life;  A  True  Xarrative  of  Jesuit  Ihipluity* 
Ixindoii :  I'artridgo  and  Oakev.  1S51. 

M  E  have  as  much  dislike  of  .losuits  as  any  Protestant  could  w  ish,  and  we 
art'  willing  to  accept  the  assurance  of  the  writer  of  this  book,  that  il  is  a 
true  narrative.  Put  wc  seriously  object  to  the  device  of  giving  such  a 
narratixe  in  the  worst  style  of  the  lowest  grade  of  novels.  1  he  writer 
«'8  not  know  how  to  spell  either  English  or  Italian  worils,  and  indulges, 
xx  hrther  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  both,  it  w  ere  dillicult  to  s;»y,  ia 
X  lolntions  ot  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  grammar.  'J  here  arc  several  scenes 
an  situations  which  provokingly  remind  ns  how’  much  might  have  hceu 
made  of  them  by  a  writer  of  even  moderate  skill.  The  pretence  of  fauu- 
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liaritv  with  what  is  rallpil  ‘  Hij^h  Life*  is  most  shallow.  The  charaoters 
arc  feebly  sketched,  the  deseriptions  of  scenery  are  languid  copies  from 
lifth-rate  originals.  We  think  it  perfectly  right  to  expose  Jesuits,  and  to 
put  all  ranks  of  English  society  on  their  guard  ;  Imt  we  cannot  accept  the 
sen  ices  of  this  anonynions  author  as  at  all  likely,  in  our  judgment,  to  help 
us  in  this  good  work.  We  feeJ  that  we  have  wasted  our  time  iu  r<*ading  his 
veiy  trashy  performance.  I'he  motive  may  be  good,  but  the  thing  is  as 

bacilv  done  as  the  wiliest  Jes\iit  coukl  desire. 

* 


The  Christian  Faith  no  Yahlo.  IW  the  Hev.  11.  Erown,  Superintendent  of 
the  Liverpool  Town  Mission.  J.oudou  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

This  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  ‘  Evidimees’  of  Christianity,  principally 
drawn  from  l*aley  and  Chalmers.  Its  brevity  and  direct  ness  of  purpose 
are  great  reeommeudatious  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  style  of  scepticism 
against  which  it  is  directed  is  greatly  autiipiated,  and  that  a  mere  repeti¬ 
tion,  however  clear  and  concise,  of  such  arguments  as  arc  contained  here, 
is  somewhat  like  lit  ting  out  soldiers  with  defensive  armour  against  bows 
and  arrows  after  the  invention  of  gnnpowiler  and  twenty-four  ])ouudcrs. 


A  %n\'vt  of  Frnffwcnf^  and  Criimhsj  containing^  it  is  hopedyfnr  orno  crude 
or  acid  substances^  hut  much  substantial  nutriment  for  the  children  of 
C,od.  Compiled  by  Major  llowlandson.  Ihitli :  Binns. 

The  very  little  basket  to  which  this  very  long  label  is  aflixed,  contains  a 
mass  of  (piaint  sayings,  many  of  which  mistake  vulgarity  for  jmint,  and 
irrevtMvnt  familiarity  for  ‘  access  with  contidencc.’  One  cannot  help 
regretting  that  gentlenum  in  the  rank  of  the  compiler  should  so  fn  (jnently, 
on  embracing  (diristianity,  pass  to  that  extreme  and  spurious  Calvinistic 
lorm  of  it,  which  leads  to  the  shaking  off  good  taste  along  with  other 
worldly  things,  and  to  valuing  coarseness  in  ndigions  teaching,  pn'cisely 
because  they  would  once  have  been,  very  properly,  disgusted  with  it. 


The  Congregational  Year-Book  for  1851,  with  an  Almanac  for  1852  ; 
containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congregational  i  uion  of  England  and 
It  airs,  and  its  Confederated  Societies  for  that  year.  Together  with 
Supplementary  Information  respecting  the  Associations,  Ministers,  New 
('Impels,  Schools,  and  Publications  of  the  Congregational  Body  throughoul 
the  Cnited  Kingdom.  8vo.  j)p.  2^2.  London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  title  of  this  volume,  which  we  have  (jnoted  in  full,  is  sufTicientlj 
explanatory  of  its  contents,  do  every  member  of  the  eongrcgntional 
body  it  ought  to  be  a  most  welcome  visitor,  while  the  multifarious  infor¬ 
mation  it  contains  will  prove  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  many 
others.  It  is  the  ehenpest  publication  of  the  day.  \Vc  inancl  bow  it 
can  be  produced  at  so  low  a  price  ns  one  shilling,  and  trust  that,  by  its 
enlarged  circulation,  the  Union  will  be  guard  *d  against  loss.  M  e  cfiniiot 
expn  ss  too  strongly  our  sense  of  its  value,  or  too  cordially  recommend  it 
to  the  parties  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared. 
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Preach  the  Jf’ord ;  or,  the  Matter  and  Manner  of  Preaching  considered.  Hy 
George  F.  Maberly.  London  :  Jackson. 

An  canicst  plea  for  expository  preaching;  the  proclamation  of  (hrUt 
Hither  than  C’hristianity,  and  the  disuse  of  inanuscript  sermons— all  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  extended  appeal  to  the  apostolic  public  addresses.  The 
essay  contains  much  sound  truth,  and  in  its  concise  principles  is  clearly 

rigl'h  _ 


Metnorial  of  the  lt(*v.  liotrland  Hill,  chief g  consisting  of  Anecdoivs  Him. 

trative  of  his  Character  and  Labours.  By  James  Sherman.  London: 

Gilpin. 

WiiAT  was  the  iniluence  of  the  political  and  philosophical  teudeneics  of 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century  on  the  church  ?  What  the  want  that  was 
met  by  Wesley,  Whitfudd,  and  Hill?  Whence  their  power?  What  can 
we  learn  from  Rowland  lliirs  course  as  to  the  right  notion  of  preach¬ 
ing?  lloiv  much  of  what  he  would  have  counted  his  peculiar  (pialitica- 
tion  in  manner  and  matter  can  we  wisely  now  reproduce  ?  How  much 
is  already  out  of  date,  how  much  more  hopelessly  laid  in  the  grave  with 
him?  T'hese  are  only  a  sample  of  the  large  questions  that  cluster  round 
the  name  of  Rowland  Hill,  and  need  answers.  Mr.  iSheriuaii  has  not 
designed  to  meddle  with  them  nor  to  write  a  life,  but  his  little  booklet  is 
a  genial  pleasant  sketch  of  the  man — it  abounds  in  characteristic  saving*!, 
and  altogether,  in  its  unpretending  form,  gives  a  better  notion  of  ‘  the 
curate  of  all  the  lanes  and  commons  of  Kiigland’ than  a  more  elaborate 
production  would  have  done*.  You  come  from  it  as  from  a  personal 
interview,  and  have  henceforth  a  living  figure  of  itowland  Hill. 


Skeleton  Themes.^  intended  to  assist  in  teaching  and  acquiring  the  Art  of 
Composition.  Ry  Margaret  Thornley.  Kiliuburgh  :  ('lark. 

This  is  a  very  skilfully  arranged  set  of  outlines  on  subjects  well  selected 
for  the  purpose.  It  is,  ])erhaps,  somewhat  questionable,  whether  go-carts 
of  this  sort  are  of  much  real  use  in  learning  to  walk,  but  if  that  douht  be 
decided  in  the  aflinnative,  we  ran  safely  rccor.unend  this  book.  The 
pupil  will  not  be  encumbered  by  too  much  help,  nor  confused  by  having 
to  write  on  iliy  commonplaces  of  musty  morality,  before  he  can  put 
together  two  sentences  decently,  descriptive  of  common  obji'cts  ;  he  begins 
with  the  latter,  is  abundantly  guided  at  tirst,  and  very  gradually  advances, 
with  lessening  aid,  through  a  scries  of  historical  and  biographical  exercises 
to  those  which  require  thought  and  reasoning. 


Familiar  Htters  on  Chemist rg.  Hy  Justus  Von  Liebig.  Thinl  Ldition. 

Revised  and  much  Fnlarged. 

Tiiesf.  deservedly  popular  letters  have  swelled  at  last  to  the  bulk  of  some 
550  pages;  and  they  may  now  Ix'.  considered  as  a  fair  epitome,  still  sonic* 
what  popularly  treated,  of  the  author's  views  of  ngrieulture,  dietetics* 
physiologx’,  and  even  political  economy,  in  so  far  as  these  subjects  stand 
connected  with  chemistry.  One  of  the  principal  cidargcmcnts  of  the  book 
in  the  present  edition,  is  owing  to  a  certain  amount  of  discussion  of  the 
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histon-  of  his  hivouritc  science ;  and,  among  other  things,  alchemy  and 
the  alchemists  are  looked  at  from  a  more  liberal,  if  not  a  more  elevated 
point  of  view  than  usual.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  reader  should  like  to 
see  that  curious  and  deeply  interesting  topic  considered  from  more  philo- 
bOpluc«d  premisses,  we  cannot  help  referring  him  to  ‘  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Alchemists,*  lately  published  by  the  Chambers’  of  Edinburgh,  in  one  of 
their  (jiiarterly  volumes. 

As  for  the  chemical  information  conveyed  in  these  letters,  it  is  well 
chosen,  extensive,  and  admirably  given  ;  but  it  were  impossible  to  attempt 
anything  like  a  criticpie  of  the  many  chemical  and  other  opinions,  enloreed 
and  illustrated  by  that  information,  within  our  present  limits.  If  we  were 
to  sav  all  we  have  to  sav  on  these  matters  we  sliould  till  a  volume  almost 
as  thick  as  Liebig’s.  Siitliee  it,  in  general,  that  our  opinion  is  that  the 
ehoniistiy'  of  the  book  is  the  best  of  it.  Us  physiology  and  political 
economy,  and  still  more  its  feeble  attempts  at  something  like  a  philosophy 
of  man,  are  woefully  defective  to  our  tliinking.  *  Ingo  was  nothing  if  not 
critical:  Liebig  is  nothing  if  not  chemical.  Then  he  is  as  arrogant  as 
Hen  .lonson’s  alchemist.  The  impetuous  contempt  with  which  he  spurns 
such  things  as  honneopathy,  mesmerism,  phrenologv’,  abstinence  from 
alcohol,  vegetarianism  (it  matters  not  what,  so  it  be  not  esteemed  ortho¬ 
dox  in  the  schools),  would  be  painful  if  it  were  not  conuc.  The  fact 
is,  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  the  smallest  degree  of  heterodoxy  but 
l.iehig  the  (liessen  Von!  lie  is  a  man  of  undenied  genius  in  chemistry, 
of  considerable  general  talent  and  knowledge,  but  altogether  physiciil 
and  materializing  in  his  style  of  thought,  so  that  mixed  subjects,  like 
physiology,  (piite  escape  the  c\inning  of  his  touch.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  moral  nature  is  coarse  and  vain  enough  to  hinder  him  |)crceiving  and 
observing  many  of  the  courtesies  of  life  ;  although  it  is  (juite  possible  (for 
aught  wc  know  to  the  contrary)  that  he  is  a  gentleman  in  private  life.  At 
the  same  time,  these  letters  constitute  a  very  intcr(‘sting  w'ork ;  and 
nobody  will  fail  to  remember  tbe  perusal  of  them  with  pleasure,  if  only 
well  guarded  against  the  half-assertive  dogmatism  and  materializing 
tendency  of  their  distinguished  author.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore¬ 
armed. 


Jlamlbooh  of  Natural  Phihaophy.  IW  Dionysius  Larduer,  D.C.L.  First 
Course.  Upwards  of  4tK)  Illustrations. 

fnis  is  tbe  first  of  two  large  volumes  on  the  various  departments  of 
natural  philnsophy,  from  mechanics  to  astronomy  inclusive.  The  whole 
alfair  seems  to  be  a  condensation  of  Lardner’s  ‘  (Vclopmdia,’  a  voluminous 
Work  which  had  a  run  of  success  some  fifteen  years  ago,  each  subject 
being  brought  up  to  the  present  time.  As  such,  it  promises  to  be  an 
excellent  digest  for  the  use  of  the  medical  student,  the  man  of  letters,  the 
artist,  the  public  man,  the  gentleman,  or  rather  (to  be  explicit),  for  all 
such  as  do  not  want  or  wish  to  know  natural  philosophy  mathematically. 
This  is  the  most  that  cmi  be  said  for  it,  and  it  is  also  the  least.  The 
reader  must  come  to  it,  not  for  profound  views  or  rigid  definitions,  but  for 
great  wealth  of  information  and  elcamess  of  conveyance.  It  contains  no 
more,  but  in  our  opinion  no  less,  natural  philosophy  than  every  j)erson 
N.  8. — VOL.  III.  s 
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should  know.  Yet  not  one  in  ten  thousand  knows  it.  Xay,  not  one  in 
ten  of  the  most  intelligent  society  in  Britain  knows  a  tenth  part  of  it. 
Whence  the  value  of  such  a  eoiupendious  and  simple  treatise  as  the  pn  seut. 


Firni  Clas}^-buok  of  Jstronomj/ ;  ill mt rathe  of  the  Planetarium,  Tellunarium, 

Tellurium. 

Tiik  planetarium  and  its  companions  are  pieces  of  apparatus  intciuKd  to 
set  forth  the  rudiments  of  astronomy,  and  they  arc  well  adapted  to  that 
purpose.  Sutherland  and  Knox  deserve  well  of  teachers  and  parents  for 
])rodueln"  such  things,  including  Mollisoii’s  planisphere,  at  prices  so 
reasonable.  A  school-room,  public  or  private,  may  get  the  whole  of  these 
interesting  and  instructive  models  for  some  5/.  Pew  adults  know  as  much 
astronomy  as  these  toys  could  teach  them  in  a  week. 


The  Acknowledged  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  being  an  Exposition  of 
Homan-catholic  Doctrines,  as  set  forth  by  esteemed  Doctors  of  the  said 
Church,  and  confirmed  by  repeated  publication  with  the  sanction  of  Bishops 
and  MinUters  of  her  Communion,  By  Samuel  Capper.  Volume  11. 
London:  C.  (lilpin.  1851. 

In  a  former  number  we  had  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  tirst 
volume  of  this  work  ‘  as  a  faithful  coin})ilation  and  useful  hand  book  of 
Uomun-catholic  doctrines.’  The  second  volume  contains  thirty-four 
chapters.  The  editor  observes  in  the  preface,  that,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
no  llomanist  publication  has  bestowed  a  single  remark  upon  the  work; 
and  he  acct*pts  this  silence  as  a  ‘  tacit  admission  of  the  authority  and 
authenticity  of  the  sentiments  therein  developed ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  thev  are  fully  in  accordance  with  the  recognised  teaching  of  the 
Komish  (’hureh  at  this  day,  and,  consequently,  with  the  views  by  which 
the  tactics  of  the  Koman  campaign,  recently  commenced  in  this  country, 
are  directed.’  Mr.  Capper  has  not  expressed  himself  verj'  clearly,  as  he 
has  used  the  form  of  an  altenmtive  without  the  substance.  We  fully  agree 
with  him  in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  softened  exhibition  of  Konian- 
eatholie  doctrines  which  is  given  in  the  ‘Notes’  })rej)ared  by  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  a\ithorities  for  Pnglish  readers.  There  arc  other  sources  of 
information  besides  those  which  Mr.  Capper  has  so  diligently  used,  and 
the  stronger  modes  of  j)utting  forth  the  doctrines  most  ollensivc  to 
Protestants  are  often  brought  before  us.  ]Many  advantages  arc  likely  to 
result  fn>m  the  (juiet  manner  in  which  the  ('hurch  of  Koine  is  here 
exhibited  as  teaching  her  own  doctrines  to  the  English  peojde.  It  is 
only  fair  that  this  should  be  done,  and  that  both  Komanists  and  Protcst.mts 
shoidd  judge  for  themselves  of  the  soundness  of  such  teaching.  Assuming, 
as  we  do,  that  the  passages  are  accurately  copied  (misprints  included),  no 
Romanist  can  consistently  object  to  this  publication ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  seriously  think  that  the  elerg\'  of  that  ehureh  could  not  do  a  latter 
thing  than  endorse  it.  Their  so  doing  would  dissipate  a  large  amount  of 
pn'judiee  against  them,  and  with  their  convictions  of  the  tnith  and  value 
of  the  instructions  hen*  collected,  they  wouhl  thus  secure  a  considerable 
^1\  of  candid  readers  among  Protestants  who  have  been  shocked,  perbap* 
djsgusied,  by  the  extravagant  representations  of  Komish  doctrines  to  which 
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Uiev  have  beeu  cloouuul  to  listen.  We  ilo  not,  of  ooursc,  expect  that 
the  »;cutleiuen  for  whoso  benefit  we  have  expressed  these  thoui^hts  will 
take  our  advice.  The  advice  itself,  however,  is  not  the  worse  for  that ;  nor 
are  we  less  sincere  in  tenilerin';  it.  Others  will,  perhaps,  «j;ive  heed  to  our 
counsel.  To  them  we  say,  in  all  siniplieity,  ‘  Study  these  volumes.  If 
you  have  opportunity,  compare  the  extracts  with  the  books  from  which 
they  are  taken;  make  uj)  your  own  minds  on  what  the  CTmreh  of  Koine 
i;ivcs  as  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  sec  whether  such  an  exposi¬ 
tion  is,  or  is  not,  in  harmony  with  the  manifest  scope  of  the  inspired 
writings.* 

The  following  ‘Notes*  arc  very  significant: — 

‘Hebrews  xiii.  17;  Houay,  Kill:]. — Oliey  your  prelates,  and  he  subject 
to  them.  For  they  watch  as  being  to  render  aceount  for  vour  soules  ;  that 
they  may  doe  this  with  joy,  and  not  mourning;  for  this  is  not  expedient 

for  you. 

* 

‘  1633, 1816. — There  is  nothing  more  ineuleateil  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
than  obedience  of  the  lay  people  to  the  priests  and  prelates  of  Hod’s 
cliureh,  in  matters  of  soule,  eonseienee,  and  religion.  Whereof  the  apostle 
giveth  this  reason,  because  they  hav»*  the  charge  of  men’s  soules,  and 
inu'^t  answ'er  for  them ;  which  is  au  injinll  pn^-tuuincncif  and  snpt^noriti/^ 
joyned  with  burden,  and  require  the  marvellous  submission  and  most 
obedient  subjection  of  al  that  be  ninh'r  them  and  their  government. 
From  this  obedience  there  is  no  exception  nor  exemption  of  kings  nor 
princes,  be  they  never  so  great. 

‘Luke  xvi.  8  ;  Douay,  1633. — \nd  the  Lord  praised  the  bailife  of 
ini([uitie,  because  he  had  done  wisely,  for  the  chihlreii  of  this  world  arc 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light  in  their  generation. 

‘  1633,  1816. — TTiis  man’s  deceiving  his  master  is  not  praised,  nor  we 
warranted  by  his  fate  to  gaine  unjustly  for  to  have  wheiewith  to  give 
ahucs;  but  his  prudence,  in  that  he  provided  so  substantiully  for  hiin- 
selfe  w'hilest  his  maister’s  goods  were  in  his  handes,  is  commended,  not 
tor  a  vert  lie,  but  for  a  w'orhUie  pollieie  ;  and  propos(‘d  as  an  example  of 
the  careful  provision  that  rich  men  (who  are  (iod’s  stewards  in  the  earth) 
should  make  for  their  soules,  against  they  be  put  out  of  their  baili^»hip 
ami  be  called  to  an  account  which  is  the  day  of  tlu'ir  (h'ath;  and  for  a 
condemnation  of  healthful  mens  folly  and  negligence,  that  biMiig  assured 
they  shal  be  put  out  of  their  offices,  and  tf'td  knawnnj  Ihtnj  mljht  gain  sal- 
ration  by  their  money ^  have  so  little  regard  thereof. 

‘ . Aimes  bestowed  specially  upon  holy  men,  who  by  their  merites 

and  praiers  are  great  in  Hod’s  grace,  may  much  more  help  us  then  our 
charitable  deedes  done  upon  vulgar  men  in  neeessitie,  though  that  be  of 
exceeding  gn‘at  merit  also.* 


9  *  Man  of  Sin  identified  icitk  Papal  intiehrint.  TW  John  Morisoil, 
1).I).,  LL.IL*  London:  W.  F.  K  unsay.  1*851. 

Hu.  Mohison  has  here  compressed  within  narrow  limits  the  substnnee 
of  a  great  controversy.  He  has  ably  proved  his  main  points.  Wc  wish 
his  pamphlet  a  wide  circulation,  which  wc  are  sure  it  deserves. 

s  *2 
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U'hat  U  Popertf  ?  A  Catechism  of  the  Principles,  Doctrines,  and  Practices 
(f  the  Roman-catholic  Church,  IW  John  llfljdcii,  IvOiidon  :  Jackson 
nnd  Walford.  1851. 

Tiieue  arc  some  advantages  in  the  catcchetieid  mode  of  instruction 
which,  in  judicious  hands,  inorc  than  countervail  the  prejudice  arising 
from  its  abuse  in  authorized  forms.  ^  o  those  who  do  not  know  what 
j)Oj>crv’  is,  this  catechism  of  Mr.  Hayden  will  supply  much  sound  informa¬ 
tion  which  all  Knglish  people  ought  to  possess. 


A  Plea  for  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  IPomen  imprisoned  for  life  under 
the  power  of  Priests,  In  Answer  to  Bishop  Vllathorne.  lly  Henry 
Druinmond.  London:  T.  Bosworth.  1851. 

Mu.  Hucmmond  here  boldly  meets  the  Boman  bishop  with  a  large 
collection  of  facts,  ‘  from  works  of  Boinan-catholic  writers  alone,’  to 
prove  that  in  the  convents  which  the  bishop  describes  as  the  happiest 
spots  on  earth,  there  is  no  protection  whatever  from  the  despotic  power 
of  priests  and  abbesses.  He  says,  ‘if  Bishop  Ullathoriie  is  not  content 
with  what  1  have  here  stated,  I  will  promise  him  ten  times  as  much 
more.*  Vic  are  glad  to  lind  that,  w  hether  the  House  of  Commons  he  the 
proper  place  for  such  i (‘presentations  or  not,  Mr.  Drummond  is  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  speak  oiit  boldly  on  a  subject  of  ])re*einineut 
practical  importance  in  our  dealings  with  the  wily  subjects  of  the  pope. 


The  Scottish  Protestant,  Glasgow  :  Vi,  B.  Meriiun.  1S51. 

Oru  brethren  in  the  north  are  ever  fort*most  in  their  d(‘nuneiations  of  the 
pajKK'v.  This  is  the  tirst  number  of  a  eheap  we<‘kly  periodical  devoted  to 
this  one  obji'ct.  It  reminds  ns  of  Mr.  McGavin’s  ‘  Protestant’  which  did 
such  good  service  many  years  ago.  It  is  worthy  of  suj)port,  and  wc  give* 
it  our  cheerful  recommendation. 


* 

Roger  Miller ; 


or,  Heroism  in  Humble  Life, 
Gilpin. 


Bv  George  Ormc.  London: 


lilK  subject  of  this  biography  was  a  most  indefatigable  and  successful 
missionary  among  the  lowest  of  our  London  population.  His  life,  as  nar¬ 
rated  here,  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  man  of  zeal,  tact,  and  warm-hearted  piety. 


The  History  of  L  ngland,  Ry  Miss  C’orncr. 

the  History  of  (ireece.  By  Miss  Corner.  London:  Dean. 


NN  E  should  not  have  thought  that  the  world  stood  much  in  nee  d  of  more 
s<*hcH)l  histories,  but  it  s(‘ems  it  did.  as  here  is  the  seventeenth  thousand 
of  the  former  of  these  two  volumes.  The  authoress  writes  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  w  ay,  compiles  w  ith  great  diligence,  and  selects  her  sources  well. 
I  his  is  the  ease  w  ith  both  these  volumes,  the  second  of  which  is  marked 

)>  the  same  characteristics  as  the  first,  and  so  will,  we  su])posc,  have 
Mimlar  success. 
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Home  M  Home.  A  Domestic  Tale.  Loiulon  :  Pickerinsr. 

o 

Thkre  are  in  this  book  more  model  j)co))]e  than  any  of  onr  renders, 
even  the  oldest,  can  liavc  the  felicity  of  munberinjj:  in  their  acqiiaintnnee. 
There  is  a  yoiiii"  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  mined  jjfentleman  whose 
domestic  calamities  make  the  burden  of  the  tale,  wholly  perft'ot,  and 
only  surpassed  by  another  lady,  to  whose  children  the  first  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolite  is  governess.  Of  course  there  is  a  model  young 
gentleman  to  match,  with  a  ‘  classical  and  bt‘autiful  head  and  bust, 
dark  hair  curled  in  graceful  waves,  soft  vet  brilliant  black  eves  beaming 
with  every  bright  intelligence  and  rirtnef'  and  so  on  for  half  a  ])age.  'Fins 
gentleman,  a  sort  of  compound  of  the  Apollo  Bclvidere  and  a  *  Young  Eng¬ 
land’  clergyman,  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  an  eccentric  old  gentleman,  w’ho, 
on  the  strength  of  vehemently  protesting  on  all  occasions,  that  he  hates  M  or 
N,  as  the  ease  may  be,  estaldishes  a  reputation  as  an  original  and  myste¬ 
rious  sort  of  person.  Then  there  are  a  numl)er  of  other  model  people — 
sous,  daughters,  servants,  clergyman,  including  an  Irish  woman  and  a 
Scotch  one,  both  of  whom  are  the  humorous  characters,  by  virtue  of 
speaking  two  dialects,  of  which  we  are  very  certain  that  Dublin  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  res[)ectivcly  have  no  knowledge.  Put  all  these  people  together, 
plunge  them  into  the  depth  of  distress,  and  then  gradually  elevate  them, 
send  no  substantives  into  the  world  without  a  body  guanl  of  adjectives, 
and  take  special  care  to  let  your  characters  do  notliing  that  may  show' 
whether  you  have  described  them  rightly  or  wrongly — for  what  is  the  use 
of  your  telling  your  readers  what  your  people  are,  if  there  is  anything  in 
their  actions  by  w  hich  it  might  have  been  learned — and  you  have  made  a 
story  which  will  be  cpiitc  iis  good  as  ‘  Home  is  Home’ — probably  better. 


The  Christian  Sahhath^  considered  in  its  rarions  Aspects^  hy  Ministers  of 
different  Denominations.  Preface  by  Hon.  and  Ucv.  P.  Noel.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  .lohnstone  and  Hunter. 

The  Essays  contained  in  this  volume  have  already  aj)pearcd  as  a  scries  of 
tracts.  They  owe  their  republieation  in  their  present  elegant  form,  we 
pr(‘sume,  to  the  same  gentleman  who  has  Ihtu  the  life  of  the  Sabbath- 
movement.  The  authors  arc  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  church, 
beginning  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Wardlaw',  whose  contribution  is  maiidy 
H  condensation  of  his  former  work  on  the  (piestion,  and  including  the  late 
pr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Pickersteth,  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  (very  character¬ 
istic  with  his  sketch  of  a  happy  home  on  a  Sunday,)  Mr.  James,  and 
others.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  wisely  devoted,  as  we  tliink, 
to  presenting  the  manifold  advantages,  temporal,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  religious,  accruing  to  individuals,  families,  nations,  and  churches, 
from  the  observance  of  a  day  of  rest,  a  day  of  worship  for  the  Christians ; 
and  whatever  view  s  we  may"  hold  of  the  correctness  of  the  positions  main¬ 
tained  in  the  earlier  essays,  and  implied  throughout  all,  as  to  the  Christian 
duty  with  regard  to  a  seventh  day’s  consccnition,  and  the  grounds  of  the 
obligation,  wc  must  receive  this  v'olume  as  a  powerful  plea  for  the  unbroken 
stillness  of  the  labourer’s  great  blessing — the  day  of  repose.  All  the 
«‘5sny9  are  marked  by  high  qualities  ;  but  it  is  neither  good  taste  nor 
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necessary  to  the  dibclinnre  of  our  duty  that  we  should  particularize  in  our 
commeudation.  _ _ 

Lectuff*  m  the  IteUifiouH  Hietory  of  the  Slavonic  Nations,  By  Count 
Valerian  Kmsiiiski.  Edinburgh  ;  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

The  Hunjrarian  earth(|nake  revealed  to  the  astonishment  of  Western 
Eiirop*  that  there  was  slowly  maturing,  among  these  Slavonic  races,  a 
power  that  was  destined  to  do  something  some  day;  and  forthwith  we 
were  deluged  with  hooks,  and  pamphlets,  and  review  articles  about  them, 
till  printers  and  plain  Headers  were  driven  to  despair  with  strange 
agglomerations  of  curdled  consonants ;  while  Panslavism  and  Magjarisni 
became  household  words — familiar  to  our  eyes,  but  we  rather  suspect 
never  vciy  mueh  so  in  our  mouths.  Amid  all  this  bountifidly-iinpartcd 
light,  nobody  thought  of  telling  ns  anything  about  the  most  important 
element,  formative  or  conservative,  of  individual  and  national  life,  the 
religion  of  these  peoples,  till  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  stepped 
in.  His  descent,  his  attainments,  and  his  own  religious  convictions,  arc 
guarantees  that  the  work  is  done  truthfully,  copiously,  and  from  that 
point  of  view  most  fitted  for  English  readers.  The  book  is  in  the  form 
of  lectures,  which  is  simply  an  alias  for  chapters,  treating  resjiectively 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  J>lavonie  nations,  and  of 
its  growth  in  tlie  separate  fields  of  l^ohcmia,  Poland  (two  lectures),  and 
Kussia.  'I’he  author  has  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  sidiject,  and  writes 
ton  nmore,  with  mueh  clearness  and  animation.  He  has  given  us  a  volume 
which  tills  a  gap  in  our  ecclesiastical  history.  That  is  something  :  but  the 
merits  of  the  work,  as  a  perfect  storehouse  of  facts,  gathered  with  great 
industry,  and  exhibited  with  very  consiilerable  skill,  entitle  it  to  an  honour¬ 
able  mention,  without  reference  to  the  accident  that  it  happens  to  be  the 
only  English  book  on  the  subject. 


ftruirui  nf  tlje  3t!niitji. 


The  Russell  Cabinet  still  exists.  How  long  it  may  do  so  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  mnjecturt',  and  very  ditlVrent  opinions  are  entertained  on  the  ])oint. 
*  Ihc  limes*  alternatidy  rtatt<Ts  and  counsels.  One  day  it  warns  the 
landed  gentry  of  the  ;igitation  w’hieh  will  be  consecpient  on  their  return  to 
iKjwning-striTt ;  then  it  soothes  Lord  John,  by  referring  in  favorable  but 
vague  tenns  to  his  position  ns  a  leader;  ami,  anon,  it  urges  the  necessity 
of  the  cabinet  being  reconstructed  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis! 

The  .Morning  HcraUr  and  other  protectionist  ])apcrs  vaunt  a  coming  rt'ac- 
tmn.  and  poorly  conceal  their  misgivings  by  abuse  of  opponents  ami  hilsi- 
ncation  of  f»cts.  *  The  Morning  ('hroniclc,*  after  being  discreetly  sihmt 
urmg  tlic  negotiation  of  the  premier  with  JSir  James  (Jraham  ami  the 
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Duke  of  Newcastle,  lias  spoken  out  in  no  gentle  or  loving  mood ;  while 
'  The  Daily  News*  gives  feeble  utterance  to  convictions  which  ought  to  lie 
anuouuced  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Amidst  this  diversity  one  thing  is  evident. 
Neither  friends  nor  foes  believe  in  the  permanence  of  the  present  ministr}'. 
All  unite  in  a  common  sense  of  uncertainty,  which  the  former  would  dis¬ 
credit  were  it  in  their  power,  and  the  latter  would  turn  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage  could  they  see  the  slightest  possibility  of  success.  No  mortal 
man  ivould  be  surprised  to  hear,  at  any  moment,  that  Lord  John  and  his 
associates  had  resigned  the  seals  of  ollice.  This  uncertain  tenure  of  jiowcr 
has  characterized  the  llussell  cabinet  for  some  time  past.  No  prescience 
has  been  rccpiircd  to  foresee  that  it  could  not  long  continue  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state.  It  is  evidently  ‘  out  of  joint’  with  the  times,  and  rctpiircs  an 
infusion  of  new  blood,  the  accretion  of  more  popular  and  vigorous  men,  in 
order  that  it  should  continue  to  lead  the  reform  party  of  these  kingdoms. 

This  impression  has  been  vastly  strengthened  liy  the  recent  dismissal  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  We  mean  not  to  prejudge  this  event.  It  is  due  to 
the  premier  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  explain,  and  this  will 
speedily  occur  on  the  meeting  of  parliament.  It  were  mere  alfectation, 
however,  to  pretend  that  this  event,  happening  at  so  critical  a  time,  and 
under  circumstances  so  adapted  to  engage  popular  syiujiatliy,  has  not  had 
a  disastrous  .'ntluencc  on  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  ministry.  SSo  far 
as  our  observation  goes,  it  has  destroyed  respeet  for  the  talent,  as  well  as 
faith  in  the  stability,  of  the  administration.  Right  or  wrong,  it  is 
suspected  that  the  late  foreign  secretary  has  been  sacriiieed  to  other  than 
national  or  English  interests.  Ilow  far  this  may  be  so  remains  yet  to  be 
seen,  but  in  the  meantime,  we  doubt  not  that,  were  the  premier  and  his 
recent  colleague  to  contest  any  really  jiopular  constituency,  the  latter  would 
be  returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  exjilanation  given  by  ‘The 
Times’  and  some  other  journals,  of  Lord  Palmerston  having  avowed  an 
approval  of  the  recent  French  revolution  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  credited. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  slander  coneocted  in  Printing-house-sipiare,  in  order  to 
blast  the  reputation  of  a  statesman,  whom  the  great  oracle  has  persever- 
ingly  and  bitterly  assailed.  We  say  not  that  it  is  so.  We  allirm  only 
that  such  is  the  general  persuasion,  and  are  content  to  wait  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  must  be  forthcoming.  Should  it  turn  out  to  be  so — which  wc 
do  not  at  present  anticipate — the  nation  will  approve  the  decision  of  the 
premier,  lint  if  the  charge  be  elearly  and  fully  denied,  if,  without  eipiivo- 
Ciition  or  reserve — not  in  parliamentary  phraseology,  but  in  plain  good 
Lnglish — it  be  branded  as  a  slander  and  jiroved  to  be  such,  then  no 
Words  are  sulliciently  strong  to  express  the  feeling  with  which  an  outraged 
people  will  denounee  a  government  which,  at  such  a  time,  and  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  such  parties,  could  sacrifice  their  most  abh;  and  popular  colleague. 
Ihe  inystcry  must  soon  be  solved,  and  all  wise  and  candid  men  will  wait 
the  revelation. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  the  measures  taken  by 
the  premier  to  strengthen  his  position.  From  tho^e  im*asures  we  may 
pnin  an  insight  into  his  policy,  and  wc  should  be  glad,  were  it  in 
our  jKjwer,  to  report  that  they  arc  of  an  onlcr  to  inspire  confidence  in 
him  as  a  leader  of  the  ]M*ople.  This,  however,  wc  cannot  do.  There 
Would  be  no  truthfiduess  in  us  were  we  to  attempt  it.  The  fact  is  sufti- 
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cienlly  notorious  that  n  negotiation  has  been  going  on  with  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  other  meinbiTs  of  the  Peel  party,  and 
that  this  negotiation  has  failed.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  failure  we* know 
not ;  perhaps  we  never  may.  lluinors  are,  of  course,  atloat,  and  they 
pnd)ablv  contain  some  elements  of  truth  with  a  large  intusionof  falsehood. 
It  may  be  that  the  mcml>er  for  Kipon,  with  his  associates,  would  not  be 
indis|K)sed  to  unite  with  Lord  John  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  hut 
are  unwilling  to  enter  one  already  eons’ rneted,  whose  policy  is  fixed,  and 
the  reputation  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  somewhat  damaged.  Ihit 
waiving  these  conjectures,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  note,  that  tlie 
premier  seeks  strength,  not  from  his  own  party,  the  majority  ot  whom  arc 
in  advance  of  himself,  but  from  a  section  of  the  conservatives,  distinguished, 
it  is  true,  by  administrative  talents,  but  conservatives  still  in  heart  ami  policy, 
notwithstanding  their  isolation  from  the  protectionist  camp.  We  con¬ 
fess  to  much  regret  on  this  account.  If  we  are  to  have  a  conservative 
ministry,  let  it  be  avowed,  but  if  ‘reform*  is  to  be  our  watchword,  let  us 
Ih'ware  of  admitting  to  the  cita<lel  men  who  will  undermine  our  strength, 
and  frustrate  our  hopes.  The  people  yet  want  representatives  in  hown- 
ing-street,  and  what  has  roeently  occurred  only  streugtlu  us  our  eonvietiou, 
that  the  whigs,  cipially  with  their  opponents,  will  leave  no  means  untried 
to  keep  lluMu  e.xeluded  llu'iice.  Any  coalition  will  be  attempted,  any 
exigency  be  braved,  before  this  alternative  is  eoueeded.  Administration 
after  administration  may  possibly  be  broken  up  rather  than  submit  to  such 
an  imlignity.  Ibit  submit  they  must,  'fhe  power  of  the  middle-classes 
cannot  but  make  itself  felt,  and  if  whig  nobles  are  too  proud  to  admit  them 
to  co-partnership,  they  must  give  way  to  men  whose  sagacity  and  business 
habits  i|u;dily  them  for  the  discharge  of  public  trusts. 

WiiAT  HAS  oe(  rituKi)  IN  THE  (*AHINET  moderates  our  exjiectations 
roneerning  reform.  No  very  largi*  or  genuinely  popular  measure  can  be 
intended,  when  such  eolh*agues  are  sought  as  those  we  have  named.  Nor, 


indeed,  were  our  anticipations  ever  very  high.  The  policy  of  the  premier, 
since  the  pa^ising  of  the  K(‘form  Uill,  has  been  conservative  rather  than 


otherwise.  For  a  time  the  doctrine  o'i  Jiualitif  was  avowed  ;  and  when 
this  wiis  diseanled,  a  practical  constriiction,  essentially  one  with  it,  was 
pul  on  the  provisions  of  the  great  measure  of  lS31-iS32.  Its  liberal 
tendencies  were  never  favored.  11  is  lordship  aj)pearcd  to  be  alarmed  at 
his  own  progeny,  and  the  whoh*  strength  of  his  government  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  arrayed  against  its  natural  and  just  demands.  However,  a  pro- 
niise  was  volunteered  last  session,  and  the  nation  has  generously  confided 
in  its  fulfilment.  From  the  moment  that  the  premier  engagt‘d  to  intro- 
duct'  a  measure  in  IS52  to  t'orrect  the  defects  of  the  Iteform  Hill,  it  was 


in  \ain  for  any  private  member  to  solicit  parliamentary  attention  to  the 
sxdqeet.  The  question  was  deferred  by  general  consent,  and  the  policy  of 
the  House  was  approx  ed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people.  3  he 
time  is  now  appnxaehing  for  the  redemption  of  his  pledge,  and  all  kinds 
of  rumors  an*  in  i'on<<'i|uenee  atloat.  The  materiid  comforts  of  the  people, 
and  their  want  of  confidenee  in  the  stability  and  reform  principles  of  their 
nilers,  have  prevented  their  evincing  much  enthusiasm  on  the  matter. 
They  have  looked  on  with  a  provoking  measure  of  inditference.  Man¬ 
chester  and  a  tew  other  places  have,  indeed,  spoken  out,  but  there  lu'is 
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been  nothing  like  a  national  movement.  It  was  so  before  the  accession  of 
Knrl  Grev  to  power,  and  oiir  rulers  will  do  well  to  study  that  period 
attentively.  If  emboldened  to  refuse  the  redress  of  wrongs  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  oppressed,  by  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  people,  thejr  will 
spetMlily  rue  their  folly.  Had  Old  Sarnm  and  other  ‘  rotten  boroughs'  been 
abolished,  the  Hefonn  Hill  might  have  been  deferred  for  many  years  ;  and  if 
now  our  rulers  honestly  address  themselves  to  enlarge  and  purify  our  electoral 
system,  they  may  ])erpetuate,  for  the  benefit  of  our  children,  whatever  is 
useful  and  of  good  report  in  our  much  vaunted  constitution.  Hut  we  need 
not  enlarge,  as  our  views  are  unfolded  in  a  separate  article.  Whatever 
be  the  intentions  of  the  premier,  there  seem  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
inueh  diversity  exists  in  the  Cabinet.  Its  meetings  arc  more  frequent 
than  usual,  they  arc  numerously  attended,  and  are  more  ])rotraeted  than 
is  customary.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  passes  at  such  meetings,  or 
to  imagine  what  opinions  are  expressed  by  individuals.  We  shall  soon 
know  the  residt,  and  in  the  meanwhile  our  expectations  are  moderated  by 
the  fact,  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  premier  is  the  only  minister  jiledged 
to  the  country  on  tlu‘  sulqcct  of  reform.  The  Cabinet  is  believed  to  be 
divided  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  respecting  certain  small  boroughs, 
which,  though  not  teehnieally  uomination  boroughs,  are  so  practically. 
Lord  John,  it  is  said,  advocates  their  surrender,  while  otluT  members  of 
the  Cabinet  refuse  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments,  or  to  share  the 
patriotism  of  their  leader.  What  may  be  the  immediate  result  time  will 
show.  The  aristocratic  element  may  prevail  for  a  season,  but  the  issue  is 
not  doid)tful.  Even  ‘  The  Times*  admits  this,  and  considering  its  position, 
the  language  it  adopts  is  ominous.  ‘  Though  it  is  impossible,’  says  that 
journal  on  the  17th,  ‘  wholly  to  extinguish  bribery  and  “  intluencc”  in  this 
mixed  state  of  things,  yet  no  Keform  Hill  will  satisfy  the  people  which 
does  not  abate  a  good  deal  of  both  these  abuses.  Lord  John  Uusscll 
knows  that,  hapjiily  for  his  credit  and  his  power.  Should  the  refractory^ 
bonmghmongers  persevere  in  preferring  their  boroughs  to  their  jirineiplcs, 
they  should  tight  the  battle  out  of  the  Cabinet.  They  happen  to  be  men 
who  would  cither  be  no  great  loss,  or  who  woidd  eonsidt  their  comfort 
and  eonvenienec  by  a  timely,  though  late,  retirement  from  public  life, 
lhat  is  the  only  possible  consequence  of  their  pertinacity.* 

Hn  the  GtiI,  a  NUMEROrs  DEriTATION  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
School  Association  waited  on  the  premier,  and  the  conference  which 
ensued  is  largely  reported  in  the  daily  papers.  The  deputation  in- 
eluded  amongst  others,  the  Kev.  Drs.  Davidson,  M‘Kcrrow,  and  Heard, 
ot  Manchester,  and  Edward  Sw’ainc,  Esq.,  of  liOndon.  We  regret  the 
a«lhesion  of  these  gentlemen  to  a  cause  which  we  deem  seriously  objection¬ 
able,  though  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the  scheme  they  advocate  is 
exempt  from  many  of  the  objectionable  features  attaching  to  others 
which  have  been  named.  The  deputation  was,  of  course,  received  with 
courtesy  and  a  due  measure  of  ministerial  reserve.  Lord  John  cautiously 
guarded  himself  from  being  understood  to  speak  the  opinions  of  the 
government,  which  he  said  had  not  come  to  any  decision  on  the  subject. 
‘My  own  opinion  is,*  he  subsequently  remarked,  ‘  that  the  question  is 
advancing  to  a  solution ;  but  1  know'  it  is  the  o))inion  of  I^ord  Lansdownc 
^and  it  is  my  opinion  also — that  the  (piestion  is  not  at  present  in  such  a 
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gUie  a»  to  be  ripe  for  the  government  to  undertake  it,  and  that,  by  uuder- 
takinje  it  prematurely,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  mar  the  object  than  to 

promote  it*  .  •  i  , 

The  ‘  Times*  leader  of  the  8th  was  m  harmony  with  this ;  and  clearly 

indicates  that  nothin*?— save  popular  favor — is  want  in*?  to  insure  luinis- 
terial  siipjiort  to  some  such  scheme  as  that  of  the  National  Association. 

*  \Vc  are  not  <|iiite  prepared,’  says  that  journal,  ‘  with  the  j?entlemen  from 
Lancashire,  to  neutnilize,  hamper,  or  supersede  all  that  has  bet‘n  done  by 
individujds,  anil  all  that  is  attempted  by  the  State,  in  order  to  clear  the 
p^rouiiil  for  a  perfectly  new  system.  tJf  the  two  alternatives,  surely  the 
best  is  to  work  existinj?  means  as  well  as  can  be  done.* 

So  fur  all  was  unobjectionable ;  but  now  comes  a  marvellous  chapter  in 
the  history.  As  the  ])remier  had  received  deputations  favorable  to 
national  education,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  those  who  objected  to  the 
interf<*rence  of  the  State  in  such  matters,  should  wish  to  lay  before  his 
lordship  the  t?rouuds  of  their  conviction.  Nor  docs  it  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  them  that  any  objection  coidd  possibly  be  taken  to  their  doiiii? 
so,  much  less  that  the  opportunity  woidd  be  refused,  llis  lordship,  how¬ 
ever,  thou;?ht  otherwise.  He  has  a  sin;;ular  rule  of  judj^nieiit  on  jmiulsof 
this  kind,  the  infelicity  of  which  is,  that  it  comports  better  with  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  a  ]>artizan  than  with  the  iinjiartiality  of  a  statesman.  Mr. 
Morley,  chairman  of  the  ronu:re^ational  Hoard  of  Kducation,  applied  for 
an  audience  on  behalf  of  several  i?entlemen  connected  with  educational 
boards  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  l.ondon;  and  in  doin*?  so,  expressly 
referred  to  the  tleputations  already  received  by  the  ])remier  as  a  reason 
for  the  aj)plicntion.  ‘ 'Fhey  have  been  induced,’  said  Mr.  Morley,  referring 
to  the  parties  he  represented,  ‘  to  seek  this  interview  in  consecpience  of  the 
sevend  deputations  which  your  lordship  has  received. 

‘The  present  application  is  made  in  concert  with  correspondents  in 
Manchester,  w  ho  deem  it  due  to  themselves,  and  the  cause  they  ailvocatc, 
to  otler  such  statements  ns  they  think  just,  in  opposition  to  those  which 
have  been  made  to  your  lordship  in  promotion  of  the  local  scheme,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  National  5'ecular  System.’ 

lo  such  a  communication  one  reply  only  would  seem  to  have  been 
]K)ssible,  and  we  are  amazed  at  the  folly — to  say  nothing  of  other  things— 
which  overlooke<l  this.  Instead,  however,  of  the  answer  anticipated,  a 
letter  was  forwarded  two  days  afterwards,  stating, — ‘  that  as  the  govern- 
inent  do  not  intend  to  introduce  anv  measure  with  reference  to  education 


in  the  ensuing  S4‘ssion  of  parliament,  his  lordship  does  not  think  it  would 
forward  the  objects  to  which  you  advert  if  he  w’cre  to  receive  the  deputation 
for  which  you  have  recpiested  an  audience;  and,  indeed,  owdng  to  the 
great  pn'ssure  of  business  upon  his  attention  at  the  present  period,  it 
would  now  be  ditlicidt  tor  him  to  fix  any  time  for  the  purpose.’ 

Un  this  n*ply  we  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  comment.  Lord  John 
roust  be  strangely  ignorant  of  his  position,  if  he  imagine  that  such  super- 
rdiousncss  can  be  eviiu*ed  without  detriment  to  his  re])nte  as  a  legislator, 
ami  to  his  power  as  a  parliamentary  leader.  It  wouhl  be  easy  to  exjiose 
tic  hollowness  of  the  pretence  ailvanecd  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reply; 

ut  It  IS  not  needtul.  No  reader  will  fail  to  jierceivc  that  it  is  a  men? 
in  e-w  eight,  a  something  added,  because  no  confidence  w'as  felt  in  what 
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had  gone  before.  To  confide  in  his  lordship’s  impartiality,  much  less  to 
trust  his  guidance,  after  such  an  exhibition,  would  be  to  render  ourselves 
ridiculous  to  all  intelligent  bystanders. 

The  Church  of  England  continues  to  be  the  scene  of  in¬ 
testine  STRIFE.  Its  advocates  must  refrain,  for  very  shame,  to  plead  on 
its  behalf  that  it  secures  unity  of  faith.  It  has  long  been  evident  to 
reflecting  men  that  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  the  diversities  of 
religious  opinion  which  flourish  within  its  pale  arc  now  more  palpable  than 
ever.  The  weapons  borrowed  by  some  episcopalian  writers  from  the 
armoury  of  Bossuct  are  turned  against  themselves,  and  a  pnident  silence 
may  consctpiently  be  reckoned  on.  AVe  have  no  wish  to  make  an  un¬ 
generous  use  of  the  jicrplexities  of  opponents,  but  it  is  due  to  truth,  to 
note  the  fact,  and  to  draw  from  it  an  instructive  warning.  A  Declaration 
signed  by  32^2  clerg\’men,  ‘  among  whom  are  seven  deans,  twelve 
archdeacons,  and  a  large  number  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,’  has 
just  been  presented  to  the  Archbishops  of  (.’anterbim*  and  York.  The 
numi)er  of  signatures,  we  are  told,  might  have  been  considerably  increased 
if  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure  had  been  adojited.  Enough,  how¬ 
ever,  was  obtained  to  answer  tlie  purpose  contemplated,  and  the  corre¬ 
spondence  is  now  made  known  for  the  information  of  the  public,  The 
memorialists  evidently  belong  to  the  evangelical  party,  and  after  express¬ 
ing  their  suqirisc  and  concern  at  the  attempts  made  by  ])arties  liolding 
otliec  in  the  cliureh  to  invalidate  and  nullify  the  judgment  recently  delivered 
by  the  sovereign,  as  ‘supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  as  well  in  all 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  temporal,’  by  the  advice  of 
the  privy  council  and  the  primates  of  the  church,  in  the  case  of  ‘  (iorham 
V.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,’  j)rnceeds  to  declare  their  ‘  thankfulness  for  the 
judgment  so  delivered,*  and  their  ‘  conviction  that  it  was  a  wine  and  jnsi 
sentence,  in  accordanc(*  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  ?* 
Two  things  strike  us  in  this  declaration,  which  arc  alike  instnictive  and 
ominous.  In  the  first  place,  the  royal  supremacy  in  its  broadest  sense  is 
athrmed  bv  that  section  of  the  elerjn%  which  makes  a  somewhat  boastful 
appeal  to  the  *  Bible’  as  the  sole  ride  of  faith;  and  secondly,  the  judgment 
which  declared  that  opposite  opinions  on  points  of  essential  moment 
are  alike  comjiatible  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  is  said  to  be  ‘  wise 
and  just.*  How  the  former  could  be  allirmed  by  those  who  maintain  the 
supreme  obligation  of  truth,  or  the  latter  by  such  as  assert  the  spirituality 
of  religion  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  we  know  not. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  church  of  England  is  herself  a  com¬ 
promise,  and  no  ingenuity  can  preserve  the  consistency  of  Ikt  members. 
Each  of  the  two  parties  now  struggling  within  her  pale  is  right  or  wrong 
according  to  the  standard  by  which  it  is  judged,  ('alvinistic  articles  and 
popish  offices  cannot  harmonize ;  and  the  marvel  is,  how  honest  men  can 
avow  their  assent  and  consent  to  both.  L(‘t  us  rejoice  in  our  liberty,  and 
stand  fast  therein. 

Ihe  Caffre  War  unh  appily  contint'es,  and,  so  far  ns  human  fore¬ 
sight  reaches,  is  destined  to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come,  l.arge  reinforce¬ 
ments  have  been  shipped  for  the  (’ape,  and  new  and  deadly  weapons  are 
sent  out ;  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  known  that  measures  have  been  adojitcd 
to  restore  confidence  in  our  good  faith,  as  well  as  to  riTover  the  reputa- 
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lion  of  our  arms.  The  latest  intelligence  from  the  colony  is  far  from  pro¬ 
pitious  or  flattering.  The  Caffres  were  on  our  territory,  feasting  at  oiir 
cxjH’nse,  and  spreading  ruin  and  terror  in  all  directions.  Ihcir  confidence 
was  greater  than  at  any  forimT  period  ;  disaffection  was  sj)reading  among 
other  triU's,  and  our  lK)aslful  governor,  after  showing  the  insolence  of 
power,  was  proving  himself — no  uncommon  case — utterly  unetpial  to  the 
crisis  he  had  provoked.  One  hopeful  circumstance  has  occurreil.  Sir  11. 
•Smith  has  Ix'en  superseded  by  Major-tieneral  Cathcart.  Of  the  new 
governor  w  e  know'  nothing.  1 1  is  past  career  affords  no  guarantee  for  his 
fitness  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Cape  at  this  critical  period.  We  much 
fear  that  his  appointment  has  been  made  on  grounds  similar  to  those 
which  ordinarily  rule  iu  such  matters.  If  so,  .lohn  Hull  w  ill  have  to  jiay 
another  jH-nalty  for  the  aristocratic  and  military  prepossessions  of  his 
rulers.  Hut  we  will  hope  for  the  bt‘st.  It  may  be  that  the  new  governor 
is  all  that  the  necessities  of  tlu*  Cape  retjuire.  If  so,  we  may  be  grateful 
to  au  overruling  Hrovidence  rather  than  to  our  ministers,  for  the  latter 
ore  clearly  without  proof  of  such  being  the  fact,  ^^e  trust  that  the  whole 
i|uestion  of  this  disgraceful  war  will  obtain  a  searching  impiiry  on  the 
mel  ting  of  parliament,  and  that  our  troops  will  be  s])ecdily  recalled  to  the 
defence  of  our  ow  n  coast  against  any  jmssible  invasion,  w  hich  the  madness 
or  necessities  of  the  French  president  may  prompt.  We  are  not  alarm¬ 
ists,  but  tlu'se  are  not  times  when  w  e  can  afford  to  leave  our  shores  unpro¬ 
tected,  in  order  to  wage  an  exterminating  war  against  African  marauders. 
l.et  justiiT  be  done  to  Cape  colony  and  its  neighbours,  and  our  sohliers 
may  safely  return  to  their  proper  station. 

Tut:  OrKKAiivK  Knui.neeus  of  J.ancashiue  and  London  are 
affording  another  illustration  of  the  miseries  conseijucnt  on  large  bodies  of 
men  combining  for  the  pur|)osc  of  eontrouling  their  employers,  and  of 
giving  effect  to  an  artiticial  arrangement  between  workmen  and  mas¬ 
ters.  We  ihvply  ileplore  their  position.  Thousands  are  out  of  work,  and 
the  funds  on  w  hich  they  depend  will  speedily  be  exhausted.  W  hat  arc 
they  to  do  then?  They  have  no  capital  to  fall  back  on,  no  accumulated 
funds  of  which  to  avail  themselves.  'Pheir  labor  is  their  sid)sistence  ;  and 
if  this  be  8U8|K*nded,  the  means  of  daily  livelihood  arc  wanting.  Woidd 
that  nt  the  eleventh  hour  they  could  be  induced  to  review  their  position, 
imd  to  eschew  the  men  who  have  misled  them.  The  masters  are  right 
iu  resisting  the  demands  of  The  Amahjamated  Society ^  and  the  real  interests 
of  the  opi'r.itives  are  promoted  by  their  doing  so.  The  attempt  now  made 
to  conceal  the  demands  out  of  which  the  present  agitation  has  arisen  ought 
to  Oj>cn  the  eyes  of  the  men  :  and  in  the  meantime  the  masters  should  eon- 
tiderately  regard  the  interests  of  those  workmen  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
society,  lo  confound  such  with  others,  who  have  preferred  unreasonable 
requests,  is  to  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  to  lose  the  advan- 
tagi'  of  that  moral  inlluenct*  which  would  otherwise  operate  on  the 
iwusants.  We  shall  be  glad  to  tind  that  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  classes  we  have  specitied,  and  arc  convinced  that  the  interests  of  the 
capitalist  will  be  advanced  by  it,  while  the  destitution  and  wretchedness 
of  lus  workmen  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  decj)ly  regret  that  a  ])aniplilet,  written  by  a  gentleman 
whose  book  had  been  reviewed  in  this  journal,  in  November 
last,  was  stitched  up ‘with  our  January  number.  It  is  our 
invariable  practice  to  insert  in  the  ‘review’ any  observations 
correcting  real  or  supposed  misstatements  in  articles  which  we 
have  published.  Mr.  Scott  Porter  complained  to  us  of  such 
misstatements,  and  we  immediately  tendered  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  setting  himself  right  with  our  readers.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  availing  himself  of  this  ])ermission,  he  forwarded  the 
pamjdilet  to  which  wc  have  referred,  and  which  we  had  not 
time  to  examine,  as  its  arrival  in  London  was  unknown  to  us 
until  late  on  the  29th  of  December.  Had  we  examined  it  we 
should  certainly  have  declined  to  ])ermit  its  being  stitched  up 
with  our  journal,  as  it  violates  all  the  ])ro])rieties  of  the  case, 
and  indulges  in  aspersions  as  ungentlemanly  as  we  believe 
them  to  be  untrue.  The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Porter’s  volume  has 
sent  us  a  communication  which  we  subjoin.  —  1u)ITors. 

‘  ^^  ith  n  sped  to  myself,  I  have  merely  to  say,  1  cannot  eomlcscciul  to 
iut<*rtlie  lists  of  what  ought  to  be  lionoiirablc  ami  charitable  literary  war¬ 
fare  with  a  person  wlio  repeatedly  accuses  me  of  direct  and  deliberate 
falsehood,  and  of  having  some  sinister  ])urpose  to  serve  by  pronouncing 
the  judgment  1  have  pronounced,  and  which  ought  to  be  impartial,  and  is 
really  so. 

‘  The  (jravauicn  of  my  impeaehment  is,  that  the  author  had  in  his  jwefaco 
re])rescnted  his  own  work  as  the  first  upon  the  entire  subject,  and  that  he 
had  reluctantly  come  forward  with  it  after  waiting  long  to  sec  the  same 
thing  done  by  some  abler  j)en,  whereas  this  was  a  dishonourable  ignoring 
of  hr.  Davidson’s  work,  which  he  himself,  in  page  ‘27  of  his  present 
pamphlet,  admits  is  upon  the  very  same  science  of  textual  criticism.  This 
is  the  oirence,  on  my  part,  which  he  charges  w  ith  direct  and  deliberate 
falsehood.  Yet  at  j)age  5  wc  read,  “  1  have  said  what  was  intended  to 
imply,  and  what  1  now  repeat,  that  no  English  work  had  appeared,  uj)  to 
the  date  of  my  publication,  upon  a  similar  plan  with  mine,  or  calculated 
to  etlcet  its  intended  object — viz.,  to  furnish  a  handbook  of  textual  cri¬ 
ticism — (1)  in  a  moderate  compass  and  at  a  moderate  juice;  (3)  whcreiii 
the  most  imjmrtant  j)rinci|)les  by  which  a  critic  must  be  guided  shall  be 
briefly  investigated ;  (3)  the  main  facts  relating  to  the  text  both  of  the 
f)hl  Testament  and  the  New  shall  be  accurately  stated  ;  (4)  the  mode  of 
applying  these  facts  and  i)rinci|)le3  for  the  correction  or  verification  of 
the  text,  illustrated  by  a  few  interesting  cxain|)les  ;  and  (.5)  references  given 
to  the  chief  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  science,  and  in  whose  works 
niore  nmj)lc  information  niav  be  j)rocured.  No  book  had  appeared  in 
h./ifflUh  at  all  answering  to  this  description  when  mine  issued  from  the 
press  y 
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•  Vet  l>r.  Pnvitlsoirs  ‘  lA-cturcs  ’  do  answer  to  every  one  of  these  parti¬ 
cular-*  and  the  chief  dilfcrcncc  between  the  two  works  consists  in  the 
orderilij,^  of  the  materials.  Out  of  his  own  mouth,  the  char^rc  of  disho- 
noiirablv  ijjnorinj^  his  predecessor  is  substantiated.  Xothiiii^  he  has 
wriltcii ‘in  Lis  pjunpLIet  mitigates  in  the  slightest  degree  the  charge  1  have 
made  against  him.  All  he  has  written  only  conlirms  it.  The  verdict  1 
Jiave  given  I  can  only  reassert.  1  have  given  it  impartially  and  indepen- 
dcntly,  and  though  1  readily  coiu'cile  to  any  man  the  right  to  impugn  my 
judgment  and  cpiestion  my  ability  for  reviewing  such  a  work,  yet  1  will 
sutlVr  no  man,  uncontradicted,  and  least  of  all  the  man  who  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  that  judgment,  and  whose  offensive  assumption  of  superiority  I 
have  chastised,  to  impugn  either  its  truthfulness  or  its  conscientiousness. 
Itevond  that  judgment  I  am  indisposed  to  go,  even  to  gratify  this  bluster¬ 
ing  author,  whose  self-esteem  has  transjmrted  him  beyond  all  the  bounds 
of  truth  and  n*ason.  I  assure  you  I  treated  him  forbearingly  and  candidly 
in  the  review,  as  a  stranger  whose  name  1  had  never  beard  or  seen  till  1 
look  in  hand,  at  your  reipiest,  to  review  his  book.  He  acknowledges 
that  1  have  pointed  out  some  important  errors.  I  could  readily  ])oint  out 
many  mon-,  of  which  he  seems  entirely  unconscious.  But  since  he  has 
proved  so  ungrateful  for  my  services,  and  so  refractory  under  the  strokes 
1  have  inflicted  upon  him,  as  to  provoke  more  and  harsher  ones,  I  have  only 
to  say  that,  by  his  insidting  servility,  he  has  placed  himself  hors  de  com- 
bat,  and  will  rcct  ive  no  further  notice  from 

The  Reviewer. 
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